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ARTICLE I. 


CORRESPONDENCIES OF FAITH.'* 


By Rev. Henry T. Cuerver, New-York. 


In perusing these truly fruitful, suggestive volumes, as well 
asthe Life of Faith and Memoirs of Madame Guyon, by Pro- 
fessor Upham, and the contemplations and commentaries of 
heavenly-minded Leighton, we have been arrested by the 
numerous unmeant correspondencies of thought and ex- 
pression between experimental writers upon religion. Though 
widely remote in time, and of different sects and opinions 
in philosophy and theology, and unacquainted, too, with one 
another’s writings, yet let the Spirit of God breathe upon 
them, and indite the truths of the Christian life as learned in 
their experience, (the only way a man learns anything truly 
in religion,) and while they will each be original and peculiar, 
there will be certain great features and forms of expression rec- 
ognizable in them all; and the same holy faces will be look- 
ing at you and speaking through their breathing words, and 
beaming with instruction at every turn. 

The meanderings of the river of the water of life through the 
channels of human experience are many, and every real Chris- 
tian, especially every truly heaven-inspired religious teacher, is 
himself an original, a new creation of God, different from every 
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other. But in them allit is the same water of life, and in all 
its turns and sinuosities, it is 


The river winding at its own sweet will. 


And at whatever cove, or inlet, or eddy, you look down into its 
depths, you will always see reflected there from its clear mol- 
ten mirror, God’s sun and stars, God’s clouds and trees; and 
if you are God’s child, you will see yourself there, for as in 
water face answereth to face, so doth the heart of regenerated 
man to man. 

These unintended correspondencies of devout minds are espe- 
cially noticeable on the subject of faith, whatever be their the- 
ology ; and there is a reason for it in the relation faith holds to 
the whole body of Divine truth. To every science, and almost 
every art, there is generally found to be one principle or secret 
which lays at its foundation ; and, that being once thoroughly 
mastered, further acquisitions in it are comparatively easy and 
sure. But if complete possession be not gotten at the outset of 
this bottom principle, there will be no real progress ; even ap- 
parently good attainments will be found superficial, baseless, 
insecure ; and the student will have to keep hobbling back to the 
first principle, just as dull cipherers, in our school-days, used 
to have to be put back from Vulgar Fractions and the Rule of 
Three, into Simple Multiplication and Division. 

The same is true of the arts of Sculpture and Design ; but it 
holds above all in Religion, whose foundation-principle is 
Faith, without which, no religious fabric it is attempted to 
build, can be secure or permanent, whether that fabric be 
rearing in an individual soul, orinacommunity. It is not re- 
ligion, nor will it endure, or sustain the pressure of calamity 
and temptation, any more than an arch will hold without a 
key-stone. Religious forms, resolutions, penances, morality, 
and all natural goodness, too, are to the structure of religion 
in a man’s heart, or in the mind of a nation, its mere scaf- 
folding, which, taken away, the arch falls, unless it has been 
buttressed and key-stoned with faith. Or, to change the 
figure, we say that the true method of religious discipline, and 
of the soul’s education for eternity, is symbolized in the build- 
ing of an anthracite fire. Unless you begin right with kind- 
ling matter, like articles of faith, and put the hard coal over all, 
and then apply your fire, you will try in vain to ignite the 
heap. You may put wood, hay, stubble, in any quantity at 
the top, and then apply the blower, and there will be noise 
enough, and a transient heat, but the coal will not kindle until 
you remove all those black pieces of unpromising mineral, and 
dispose the combustibles in their right place, and then put in 
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again the stony material which you wish toinflame. Till youdo 
this, it will not develop for you its latent heat, but the cold, 
unsightly stones will be naught but cold stones still. Just so in 
religion : if you will have a character from which shall radiate the 
heat and emanate the blessed light of holiness ; if you will have 
those dark materials of your depraved nature converted into the 
fuel of holy love, the altar-fire in your soul must begin with faith. 
Faith in the infinite wisdom and goodness of God, faith in the 
atoning blood and intercession of the Lord Jesus Christ, faith in 
the blessed Saviour as your soul’s only wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption, must begin that funeral pile of 
your sins, from which in due time your soul shall issue forth, 
regenerated and disenthralled, to burn and shine like 9. seraph 
in the kingdom of God forever. 

In the religious life we proceed like infants: it is by faith we 
first learn to stand, by faith we begin to walk, we go alone, we 
grow, we endure, we live, we die ; it isby faith we enter intoglory; 
and without genuine faith, a faith that evinces certain great 
eriteria and correspondencies in all minds, we are not, we can- 
not be Christians at all. For the sum of religion, certainly the 
virtue or act of the mind, by which alone the life of God in the 
soul of man can be maintained, is faith—faith, of course, as de- 
fined in Scripture, working by love, the belief of the heart. 
This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom He hath 
sent. It is being justified by faith that we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. The thing a man does 
practicaily believe, says Carlyle, concerning his vital relations 
to this mysterious universe, and his duty and destiny there, 
that isin all cases the primary thing for him, and practically 
determines all the rest. That, we add, supposing this half-blind 
giant feeling after truth, to mean by it religious faith— 
that is the chemical base of the religious character ; without 
which, there being nothing for the other Christian graces to 
combine and crystalize with, they can be little else than crude, 
often caustic acids. All the rest of a man’s Christian charac- 
ter and life is raised upon faith, not merely as its underpinning, 
but as the building-plan spiritually controlling and putting 
_ to its place in the wall each lively stone and cornice of prin- 
ciple and sentiment, and fixing beforehand the relative size 
and positions of king-post and tie-beams in the roof of his 
morality. 

We are led into such a train of remark after readi 
the Memoirs of that most excellent man in the Methodist 
connection, William Carvosso. His whole character and 
life-long were a constant and most wonderful exemplification 
of the vivifying power of faith, faith working by love, as it 
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always does when real and genuine. Hence it was that when 
he told those that came to him, have faith in God : 


Believe, and all your sin’s forgiven ; 
Only believe, and yours is heaven :— 


himself seeing Christ, in the strong light of faith, present and 
willing to save unto the uttermost, it often produced an effect 
upon the inquirer hardly less than miraculous, like the com- 
mand of God himself, or the name of Jesus of Nazareth upon 
the possessed of devils. 

Perhaps in no man’s lips that ever spake on the subject of 
faith, was the simple word, ‘ Believe,’’ ever made to appear 
so full of meaning, and so immediately potent, like a talisman, 
to produce belief in other minds, as in his. When others said 
to the penitent ‘‘ you must believe,” the words often seemed 
without force, yea, meaningless. But no sooner did Carvosso 
utter them to laboring sinners or sorrowing saints in private, 
than the wisdom and power of God were manifest with the 
words ; and Gospel truth spoken by him in simplicity, frequent- 
ly acted at once upon the unbelieving and hopeless mind, 
like a powerful alcoholic stimulus upon the body ; and multi- 
tudes of captive souls that came to him, found present lib- 
erty through that magic sesame, BELIEVE. His affecting em- 
phasis, his lifted hands, his falling tears, every lineament of 
his countenance, all declared to whatever sorrowing spirit he 
addressed, that his words came from a heart which felt the 
power of the Lord present to heal, and they powerfully en- 
forced his words; while his own strong faith, no doubt, of 
itself brought a degree of gracious aid to the helpless soul, and 
excited to the act of believing, for which God himself gives 
every man the power. 

Faith and its effects were continually his theme, and it 
was his persistent, strong believing that solaced him under all 
trials, subdued or transfigured every evil, and made up for 
every deficiency by making the fullness of Christ all his own, 
and through the strange contagion there always is in such 
faith, constituted him the instrumental agent of light, conso- 
lation, and liberty to numbers while he lived, and doubtless 
to many more since his death, by the publication of his Jour- 
nals; humble and unlearned a man as he was, who never 
wrote a sentence, nor knew how to, until after he was sixty- 
five. He once entered in his diary, what is as correct in its 
theology, as it was a true transcript from his life: ‘‘ This 
morning God filled my soul with peace and joy in believing. 
He that believeth, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water. It is not according to our joy (this is the fruit and 
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effect of faith), but according to our faith, that God blesses, 
and saves, and accepts, and loves us.” 

Faith, in its complex character, as an exercise of the intel- 
lect and heart, a joint product of the whole man, intelligential 
and sentient, is the mainspring and father of all the graces. 
By rendering the apprehensions of eternal things vivid and 
tenacious, through them it impresses the affections and sen- 
sibilities, determines the will, and governs the conduct and life. 
In reference to God and Divine things, faith stands for sight, 
being itself, as it were, the spiritual organ of inward seeing ; 
and what seeing is to those that walk naturally, faith is to 
those that walk spiritually. Faith is to a man in his naviga- 
tion for eternity, what sight is in the daily walks of life, a 
look-out and guide. Faith, indeed, may be called the soul’s 
sense, whereby it perceives and apprehends spiritual realities, 
just as the eye is the bodily sense by which acquaintance is 
made with what is visible; the one being to things unseen 
and eternal what the other is to the seen and temporal. The 
eye is the inlet of the soul to the natural world; faith is the 
inlet of the soul to the spiritual world. It transmits, so to 
speak, to our conscious being the truths of God and eternity, 
heaven and hell, eternal life and eternal death, just as the 
eye informs the mind of light and shade, trees, rocks, hills, 
vales, rills, lakes, and seas, and moving forms, sun, moon, and 
stars, and human face divine. It is faith that spans the great 
gulf between the known and the unknown, the visible and the 
invisible, the present and the future, with a bold bridge over 
whose springing arches there is a walking to and fro of the 
faithful soul, like the angels ascending and descending upon 
Jacob’s ladder. Without faith, indeed, as deep a night broods 
over the soul and its pathway into eternity, as that which 
hangs like a pall before the eyes of the blind. And all the 
torches of philosophy and reason will be as vain to enlighten 
it, as to set a Drummond ligl® before the rayless eyes of a 
man that has lost the sense of seeing. 

Carvosso says in his Journal at one place: ‘‘ The Lord this 
morning shined into my heart by his Holy Spirit, and gave 
me to see what is implied in the believer’s being an heir of 
God, and a joint heir with Jesus Christ. Such was my faith, 
I could easily claim all that God hath in earth and heaven as 
my own. I clearly discover it is by these believing views 
that the soul is changed from glory into glory. It is by be- 
lieving, or by faith, that we are enabled to see the true nature 
and emptiness of all the things of this world, and that we see 
they were never intended for our rest or our portion. By 
faith we see that at last a smiling or a frowning world 
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amounts to nothing; we see the soul’s wants, and miseries, 
and cure; we see Christ and heaven near ; we triumph over all 
our foes, and Jay hold on eternal life, and are made partakers 
of the Divine nature. This is what man lost when Adam 
fell. But, glory be to God, what I lost, and more than what I 
lost in Adam, is purchased for me again by the precious 
blood of Christ ; for where sin abounded grace did much more 
abound. §&o that it clearly appears to me, that if we are not 
wanting to ourselves, we shall in the end, through the super- 
abounding grace of God, be gainers by the fall.’’ 

We quote again in order to show by comparison hereafter, 
the forms of correspondence between uneducated minds, 
taught by the Spirit, and without any system to defend, and 
the minds of disciplined thinking men, used to philosophy and 
the dogmas of the schools. ‘I see more and more clearly 
that faith is the root from which all the branches of holiness 
grow. Christ is the vine, and we are the branches, grafted 
into Him by faith, before we can bring forth fruit. As a 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, so we cannot bear the fruit 
of love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, &c., 
till by faith we are united to Christ. Weare not to rank faith 
among the other graces, but to account it the foundation of 
them all. Works do not go before faith, but we must believe, 
in order to work aright. This is the work of God, that ye be- 
lieve ; and having given us the power to believe, He justly com- 
mands us to use it; and O, what a damnation does not the sin- 
ner deserve who refuses to accept pardon, and holiness, and 
heaven, on terms so easy !”? Faith, he might have said with- 
out paradox, is morality, is salvation. 


Talk they of morals, O thou bleeding Lamb! 
The sole morality is faith in Thee !— Cowper. 


Ata still later period in his long warfare with sin and course 
of faith, this good man says: ‘I never saw so much included 
in the word believing as Ido now. I clearly perceive that 
were I fora moment to cease believing, I should at once be 
swallowed up by the enemy of my soul. But, I bless God, 
whenever the adversary attacks me, I feel a power to look to 
Jesus; and I find his name a strong tower, and a city of ref- 
uge, and a place of triumph.’’ This comprises both the theory 
and practice of religion, the true Christian philosophy and tac- 
tics for a graduate of the School of Christ. There is no way to 
conduct the campaign of life so asto conquer, but through faith 
in Him as the soul’s wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and 
redemption. Carvosso found for himself, what all other devout 
minds correspond to him in, that we must cast ourselves upon 
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Christ from moment to moment, by a self-perpetuating act of 
faith, in order to make any progress in the Divine life, or to 
come off victorious in any of our conflicts with the world, the 
flesh, or the devil. The first great act of faith in a justifying 
Saviour, may establish, and give us a great lift in religion. 
But one act of faith will not do; faith in Christ must become 
our inbreathed life, our voluntary, and yet, by use, our involun- 
tary habit and nature. As we cannot live-by cne inspiration 
or breath, but must keep breathing on, and drawing the elec- 
tric vital fire into our lungs, together with the air, so must we 
be momently believing on, and thereby drawing into our souls 
the Divine fire of spiritual life, the vitalizing energy of God 
himself, even the blessed element in which believers live. 

After fifty-six years spent in the service of God and stead- 
fast believing, Carvosso said, ‘I find I have nothing to keep 
my soul in motion but faith in the blood of Christ. Without 
this, I should at once be as a ship becalmed. When Jesus is 
our peace, strength, righteousness, food, salvation, and our all, 
we are penetrated with the consciousness. Without this we 
should never rest, nor ever think we have it strong enough. 
This it is to keep the faith.” Most wonderfully did he keep 
the faith, which he argues for, and urges thus, in a letter, 
upon others; and himself enjoyed the presence of Christ for 
sixty-four years, till he was gathered to his grave, at eighty- 
five, as a shock of corn fully ripe in its season. His whole 
active life-long was a practical realization of the wondrous 
efficacy of faith, when, with steadfast tenacity and holy fixed- 
ness of purpose to obtain the blessing, it only appropriates 
personally the Christian promises, which are to such a soul like 
wings to the albatross, or the great propellers to an Atlantic 
steamer. 

Now to this there is a remarkable correspondence in the 
experience of the distinguished Lady Maxwell, to whom Car- 
vosso once referred, and who says of herself: ‘‘ I most sensibly 
find, it is only by a momentary faith in the blood of Jesus 
that I am kept from sin; and that my soul is more or less 
vigorous, as I live by faith. I have never known so much of 
the nature of simple faith, and of its unspeakable value, as 
since I have tasted of the pure love of God: by it how has my 
soul been upheld in the midst of temptation! The Lord has 
taught me it is by faith, and not joy, that I must live. He 
has often enabled me to act faith on Jesus for sanctification, 
even in the absence of all comfort. This has diffused a 
heaven of sweetness through my soul, and brought with it the 
powerful witness of purity. 1 would say to every penitent, 
Believe, and justification is yours; and to every one who is 
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justified, and sees his want of sanctification, Believe, and that 
blessing is yours also, I find a lively faith in constant exercise 
to secure what I already possess of grace, and keep adding to 
my little stock. At times my faith for sanctification is as 
strong as a cable fixed to an immovable rock, and as clear as 
the sun shining at noon-day.’”’ How correspondent is this to 
the words of the apostle: Which hope we have as an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth into 
that within the veil, whither Jesus, the forerunner, is for us 
entered ; who of God is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption. 

This is the secret of the believer’s walk and work, the 
well-spring of the victorious Christian’s living and acting, 
namely, self-abjured, and Christ always apprehended by faith, 
Christ ventured upon in the dark, leaned on in the light, fed 
upon through time, trusted for eternity. Walking by faith is 
not, as some have objected, an unreasonable venturing without 
evidence, nor is it required without evidence, not without the 
testimony of the immutable God. Instead of being unreasona- 
ble, it is the highest exercise of reason itself in reliance upon 
Him who cannot lie, of whose veracity philosophy, as repre- 
sented in her noblest son, has declared, There is no demon- 
stration stronger than this, Gop natu sain iT. It is to believe 
evidence for its author’s sake, that has no foundation in the 
senses, or the mere proofs of reason, or the examples of the 
living. It is to take God at his word, barely because it is his 
word; it is reasonably to yield the reason to that, as its 
supreme authority, and to wish for no other or stronger argu- 
ment than this, God hath said it. It is te walk and work on 
in the way of holiness, and obedience, and self-denial, strongly 
magnetized by things future and unseen, for the reality of 
which we have no proof but the testimony of God, and for the 
truth of that testimony, no proof but our own deep and im- 
movable convictions that God is light and love, and truth 
itself, and therefore can neither himself mistake, nor lead 
another astray. 

God’s. promise is to the man whose habit it has become to 
walk by faith, not by sight, as much a fixed and reliable 
verity, as the absolute truths of geometry and mathematics, 
or the experience of sense that fire will burn and water 
drown. God’s Word is the rock on which his feet rest 
securely, not to be washed off even by the great waves of 
affliction, for by that he is made sure, however appearances 
may seem now, that all things shall work together for good to 
them that love God, who are the called according to his pur- 


pose. 
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This testimony of God is the ark-hull of our hopes, often, 
indeed, almost wrecked above-board, decks swept, shrouds 
broken, yards snapped, sails blown away, masts gone, but the 
hull sound, never sinking, still over-riding the waves, though 
storm-beaten, not foundered in the blasts and vicissitudes of 
this life. We believe this testimony because we are satisfied 
a priori that God is good and true, because there is in us an 
abiding persuasion, which cannot be shaken, that He is at the 
helm with his everlasting arm and skill, in all our perilous 
navigation through time, to steer us safely to the promised 
haven, through storm and calm, in the deep sea, and by the lee- 
shore, if we do but quietly leave the helm and all its manage- 
ment to Him. We believe all that God has told us in his 
Word of the character and work of Christ, and that whoso- 
ever believeth in him shall not perish, but have everlasting 
life. We believe it, not mainly from the external evidence of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Scriptures, but from 
our own internal apprehensions of the same, and correspondence 
thereto. Through grace we have ventured our all on that tes- 
timony; and do we not. know whom we have trusted, and are 
persuaded that He is able to keep that which we have com- 
mitted to him? And can we not, as believers, testify to the 
gospel of the grace of God? For though none of these assu- 
rances are certified to sense, or derived by the natural judg- 
ment, taking things as they appear, yet having evidence that 
God has given certain pledges to faith, we are satisfied, we 
believe ; and there we rest, Gcod’s own Word, either expressed 
or implied, being better than eyes: Whom, having not seen, ye 
love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

It is then faith, not sight, that lays the foundation of this 
joy; and it is a dispensation of faith, not of sight, that all men 
are under, and must be under, all their life here. For before 
the open vision of the future state—open in comparison with 
the circumscribed and dim view of things in this—and prepa- 
ratory to it, it is but reasonable and fit, that there should be 
a doubtful and cloudy state of probation, for the trial of virtue, 
and the exercise and strengthening of faith. As there could 
have been no Hercules, had there not been monsters to subdue, 
so it is a saying substantially of Cudworth, were there no 
such difficulties to encounter with, no puzzles and entangle- 
ments of things, no temptations and trials to assault us, virtue 
would grow languid, and that excellent grace of faith want 

due occasions and objects to exercise itself upon. Here have 
we, then, the reason for such a state of things; and this world 
is as a stage erected for the acting and inuring of virtue, the 
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Free Academy, as it were, for the rudiments of an education for 
eternity, where the great lesson all are learning is, how to live 
by faith, not by sight. The Christian scholar’s joy, therefore, 
in this school of life, is always just in proportion to the degree 
of perfectness with which he learns and practices this great 
lesson. It is according to his faith, not to his seeing; and 
until this lesson be learned by heart, there is no happiness here 
fof any man; since to the natural eye, to the eye of unassisted 
reason, not borrowing the glass of faith, the horizon of this 
world, with all its sin and misery, and strangefinequalities, and 
the ill-understood economy of Providence in it, seems gloomily 
black and lowering. 

The solemn drama of human life, from the most commanding 
point of view we can obtain without faith, is awfully mys- 
terious and inexplicable, full of strange turns and difficulties, 
of hidden passages, labyrinthine mazes, confused and intri- 
cate cross-rows and cross-purposes, puzzling knots, and com- 
plicated ravelings, unfinished plots, and unsolved enigmas; 
which, work at them as we may, we can never find out by 
sense and unassisted reason merely, because they were never 
meant by Providence to be so revealed. When, therefore, we 
attempt to scan minutely the wide panorama of life with the 
naked eye, we find it hung with dismal drapery of gloom; and 
we are always disappointed and baffled. 

We must occupy a far higher post of observation than is ever 
gained in our present state, before we can get anything like 
an all-embracing view of the complicated and changing scene 
of mortal existence. 

When at Molokai, one of the Sandwich Islands, we were 
very much struck with the analogy derived to us, from observ- 
ing the coral reef with which that island is widely surrounded 
far out to sea. When we stood on the shore, on a level with 
the reef, and looked away off seaward, over the placid water with 
which it was all covered, like a vast lagoon, we could not tell 
what were its dimensions or limits, where there was deep wa- 
ter, or where it was shoal. But when we climbed a steep 
mountain two thousand feet, and looked down from that com- 
manding elevation upon the wide reef, and the still wider 
boundless ocean all around, it was then that we could see 
clearly where the reef began and where it ended; where the 
water upon it was deep, and where it was shallow ; where the 
surf broke, and where the blue sea-line began; and we could 
distinguish even the different hues of separate fields of coral, 
and the outlines thereof below the surface, through the differ- 
ent shades of the water in which it was all hid. Just so ina 
whale ship at sea, the man at the main-topmast head is always 
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the first to discover when the ship is entering shoal water, 
from a change in the color or shade of the all-surrounding fluid, 
only discoverable at first from that great height. And in illus- 
tration of the same it may be added that once, on a calm, clear 
day, when twelve hundred feet above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, on the top of the Rock of Gibraltar, we recollect 
seeing, at its base, some Genoese fishermen dragging their 
nets, and exposing their persons in the water, all unaware of 
the dangerous vicinity of three huge prowling sharks, which 
could be seen with wonderful clearness through our spy-glass, 
swimming around the rocks underneath, and seeming to us 
every moment as if they would dart up and seize the unsus- 
pecting fishermen. 

Now, the spiritual lesson we learned from all was this, that 
in order to have a just view of the trials, and temptations, and 
perils of probation ; of the points of safety and of danger, and 
the limits of each, and the lines where they meet, and the gra- 
cious providences that are ever stepping between us and de- 
struction, we must stand on the eminence of Mount Zion above. 
From the top of some commanding cliff in eternity, and by 
Heaven’s own light, we must be able to look backward over 
the troubled sea of this life, and onward upon the calm ocean 
of eternity into which it has passed, before we can judge just- 
ly of its hardships and encounters, and the meaning of them, 
or perceive the greatness and goodness of our often miraculous 
deliverances, or estimate aright the skill and wisdom of the 
Divine providential Pilot that never quits our helm. Must we 
not, then, quietly leave the management of these precious barks 
of immortality to infinite Wisdom and Love, navigating by 
faith alone, and ever singing as we glide or dash along by 
quicksand and breakers :— 


A thousand deaths I daily ‘scape, 

I pass by many a pit; 

J sail by many dreadful rocks 

Where others have been split ; 

My vessel would be lost, 

In spite of all my care, 

Did not the Holy Ghost 

Himself vouchsafe to steer. 

Then I, through all my voyage, will 
Depend upon my STEEKSMAN’S SKILL. 


What else can we do, when the unknown future to which 
we are bound is to all men what the equatorial coast of the 
Brazils is to the mariner who makes his land-fall just at night, 
in the rain and howling wind, and sees the dark clouds gather- 
ing heavier and blacker, and the lurid lightnings flashing with 
louder thunder over those vast regions before him, somewhere 
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in the deep shades of which he is to find a port? We must 
wait, then, till the morning of the resurrection for the clouds 
to clear away and the sun to shine; sailing, meanwhile, by 
faith’s chronomoter, just as that navigator must lay to and stand 
off, or go sounding, on his dim and perilous way, by lead and 
line, till the night and storm are past, and sunlight opens to 
him such a tract of tropical luxuriancy and wealth of nature 
as there is not in the world another, cursed only by slavery 
‘ and the Man-of-Sin. 

Now, notwithstanding that God maketh thick darkness his 
pavilion, and clouds are round about his throne, his way in 
the sea, his path in the great waters, his footsteps not known; 
still faith believes, by a foregone conclusion, that God is light, 
and love, and truth itself; and not that only, but faith be- 
lieves, also, 


That every cloud which spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 


And when faith is vivid and strong in this, the mysteries of the 
present life, the afflictions of the good, the prosperity of the 
wicked, the permission of evil, the temptations of Satan, the 
long reign of sin, the apparent. injustice and inequality of 
many things here, do not distress us nor impair our confidence. 
But let a film grow across the eye of faith, let there ensue 
amaurosis of the spiritual sight, let gutta serena fall upon the 
organ of inward seeing, that invisible optic nerve, on whose 
retina are painted in miniature, or clearly foreshadowed, the 
images and truths of the world to come; let the vision of 
eternal realities become dim, as it always does when we relax 
at all in prayer and watchfulness ; let us begin to walk by 
sight, not by faith, then we are troubled, then the inequalities 
of this life perplex us; then clouds settle upon the world and 
involving night ; then the sun is eclipsed, and the moon and 
stars withdraw their light; then no glory gilds the sacred 
page, but the book of nature and the book of grace are alike 
obscure, and the soul’s horizon is skirted with a curtain of 
gloom ; then we cannot justify the ways of God to man; like 
Asaph, we think to know this, but it is too painful for us, and 
we almost fall over the precipice of unbelieving doubts and dis- 
trust of God’s wisdom and goodness. Just then it is in the 
experience of the believer, through grace, as portrayed ‘in one 
of the religious sonnets by Professor Upham: 


That faith returns and takes me by the hand, 
And now the valleys rise, the mountains fall. 
Welcome the stormy sea, the dangerous land ! 
With faith to aid me, I can conquer all. 
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Faith lays her hand upon the lion’s mane ; 

Faith fearless walks within the serpent’s den ; 

Faith smiles amid her children round her slain ; 

When worlds are burning, cries, unmoved, Amen. 

Yes, [ am up, far upward on the wing ; 

The withered arm is strong, the broken heart doth sing. 







It is no wonder that even so great a mind as John Foster’s, 
with its natural melancholy and thoughtful turn, and his re- 
ligious faith, not of that child-like and yet energetic, all-con- 
quering character which it ought to have been, and undoubted- . 
ly would, had he been a more fervent wrestler in prayer,—it is bP 
no wonder that he speaks of the scene of human existence as a 
a most mysteriously awful economy, overspread by a lurid u 
and dreadful shade. It is always so to the eye of sense, but ! 
it is not so to the soul, when faith is in vivid exercise. To 
the great English Baptist, when faith was low, it was cloud 
pursuing cloud, forest after forest, Alps upon Alps. ‘‘ It is in 
vain,”’ he tells his friend, in sadness, ‘ to declaim against scep- ; 
ticism. I feel with an emphasis of conviction, wonder, and ; 
regret, that all things are almost enveloped in shade, that the 
number of things to which certainty belongs is small, that q 
many things are covered with thickest darkness ; [ hope to en- i 
joy the sunshine of the other world.”” Ah! how much more ; 
of it he might have enjoyed here, as by glorious, soul-cheering 
mirage, looming up from that distant world, had he been a 
man of stronger faith, and more in the habit, while not seeing, 
yet of believing. 

How much more to be desired for its power of giving content 
and making happy, is the simple faith of many a private Chris- 
tian like Carvosso, of far less reach of mind and power of thought 
than that great writer, who, doubtless, is wondering now in the 
other world, that he could have been so slow of heart to believe 
here, seeing so many things cleared up in eternal day, which 
in this life were involved innight. Blessed are those that have 
not seen, and yet have believed. The only secret of happiness 
here, for great minds as well as small, is strong faith, laying the 
foundation for, and giving birth to, strong love ; in other words, 
faith working by love. Hence we hear sucha man as Baxter, 
in his old age, when reviewing his life and putting down notes 
of it for his friends, say, what, in this table of correspondencies, 
may well serve as an offset and corrective to Foster’s melan- 
choly doubtings—‘‘ I was foreed to take notice that our belief 
of the truth of God and of the life to come is the spring of all 
grace ; and with which it rises or falls, flourishes or decays, is 
actuated or stands still; and that there is more of this secret 
unbelief at the bottom, than most of us are aware of; and that 
our love of the world, our boldness in sin, our neglect of duty, 
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are caused hence. I easily observed in myself, that, if at any 
time, Satan, more than at other times, weakened my belief of 
Scripture and of the life to come, my zeal in every religious 
duty abated with it, and I grew more indifferent in religion 
than before. But when faith revived, then none of the parts 
or concerns of religion seemed small; then man seemed no- 
thing, the world a shadow, and God was all. I must profess, 
for my part, that when my belief of things eternal and of the 
- Scriptures is the most clear and firm, all goeth accordingly in 
my soul, and all temptations to sinful compliances, worldliness, 
or flesh-pleasing, do signify worse to me than an invitation to 
the stocks or bedlam ; and no petition seemeth more necessary 
than, Lord, increase our faith; help thou my unbelief. Had 
I all the riches of the world, how gladly would I give them for 
a fuller knowledge, belief, and love of God and everlasting 
glory !” 

This most instructive review, and the difference in Baxter’s 
experience when young and when old, brings to mind an illus- 
tration of the workings of faith suggested on the sea, while 
we were observing the experience of a young ship-master. In 
first navigating a ship by chronometer and lunars, until he has 
learned to live by faith in his observations, and the few figures 
he makes daily on his slate by help of tables from the Nautical 
Almanac, you will find him uneasy, doubtful, anxious, and he 
will work his longitude over and over again, though sure there 
is no mistake ; so hard is it practically to live upon faith, faith 
in that which is unseen, and for which we have no evidence of 
the senses, until a habit is formed: so strange is it to be steer- 
ing one’s way straight over the trackless ocean, without any 
way-marks, or sign-posts, or mile-stones, or anything whereby 
we can see that we are right or wrong. It is not until a cap- 
tain has made two or three good land-falls, at wide intervals, 
and just according to his calculations, that living by faith in his 
chronometer, and observations, and the results upon his slate, 
begins to come easy. Even so, we thought, in the very nature 
of things, it is the experienced Christian only that can live per- 
fectly the life of faith. Whatever be his theory respecting the 
provisions of the Gospel, use, after all, the use of faith, its ex- 
perimental exercise, must have practically convinced him of the 
reliability of things unseen and eternal, before it can become 
the habit of his mind to navigate confidently the ocean of life, 
independent of sense. 

The promises are to a Christian voyager’s faith, what ‘ life- 
lines” are to the sailor, for him to hold by to the yard when 
reefing or taking in sail, and to keep him from falling off. Yet, 
strange to say, many ships’ yards are without this stay for ex- 
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seamen, by reason of which, many a poor fellow in a 
storm is shaken off, that might have clung to the life-line had 
it only been at hand in its place. In like manner do men 
sometimes attempt the course of a Christian, and go sailing 
over the troubled sea of life without being provided with the 
promises, without having learned how, or having them by, hid- 
den in their hearts and memory, to use and cling toin a storm. 
In good weather and ordinary times they get along without 
them, and do not feel the want. But let a storm arise, the 
wind blow fiercely, the sails be flapping, then it is they want 
the life-lines, and are distressed and lost without them. 
Yea, it is not possible for the oldest and most experienced 
Christian to live without a constant clinging to the promises ; 
still less is it for younger and more recent pilgrims. Like a 
young sailor-boy, they must hold fast to the life-lines of God’s 
Word, or they are sure to fall. 

There is an effect produced upon Christian character by ex- 
perience and age, by a long habit of faith, like the change that 
is wrought upon a portrait by time and smoke, which the 
painters call toneing. Just as it gives a rich mellow shading 
which no art of the pencil can equal, or even imitate, so does 
time give an inimitable hue and tone to the piety of a growing 
Christian, which no recent experience in religion, however 
refreshing and remarkable, can ever compare with. There 
will be a depth of coloring and richness to his faith, as well as 
strength and durability, and there will be a true humility and 
completeness of character which the beginner in the Christian 
life is usually a stranger to. When true believers, then, find 
themselves often wondering, as who sometimes does not ? that 
they do not at once come into full possession of the spiritual 
graces and virtues they have set themselves to desire and seek 
after, they forget that the ravages of sin in our nature can be 
repaired only by degrees. They forget that man can return to 
Eden and innocence only by retracing, step by step, all the way 
whereby he came out from thence. Each evil act that has 
been committed, each evil word spoken, each evil thought or 
feeling indulged, when truly repented of, may by the blood of 
Christ be blotted out, so as no longer to appear as a witness 
and accuser demanding our condemnation. But every such 
act, and word, and thought, or feeling, has left behind a strength 
of evil inclination, which can only be neutralized and expelled 
by the sanctifying agency of the Holy Spirit, taking the things 
of Christ and showing them to us, and thereby forming a holy 
habit of mind just the contrary of that we are striving to get 
rid of. To be utterly eradicated, the inclination to evil must 
be gradually counteracted by the overmastering energy of a 
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holy will, first induced by faith, and invigorated and rein- 
forced daily by Christ himself, in answer to prayer. 

This point is admirably argued with the struggling, panting 
soul, in a few verses of great simplicity, from the German of 
Tholuck. 

“ Complainest thou of the dime it takes 
For sinners sanctity to learn ?” 

“ Aye, this poor heart hope oft forsakes, 
That e’er on earth such bliss ’twill earn.” 

“But each great work of human power 
Requires, you know, full many an hour ; 
And what work more of might partakes, 
Than when our God new men creates? 
Now did the world six days require 
For its formation by our Sire, 
Why such a wonder in thy ears, 
Ir TO THY NEW-BIRTH HE UsE YEARS?” 

With most believers it is, indeed, only after years of school- 
ing by trial, or slow formation, in the chrysalis of transition 
from the law to Christ, that the heart learns perfectly the les- 
son of faith, and at length comes forth from its long Awrelian 
period of discipline to the true and joyous use of its regenerated 
faculties, like another nature of love and light through and 
through, having no part dark. Some attain to this type of 
completeness, joyful assurance, and emancipation from self and 
legal bondage much earlier in their course than others, and 
blessed are they. But there is no doubt it might be arrived at 
by all far sooner than it is, through the power of faith in con- 
nection with the discipline of habit. 

In this law of habit lies the real secret of a Christian’s spir- 
itual progress. The principle of reliance on God begins in the 
soul instantaneously with regeneration, but practical habits of 
reliance are not to be formed at once. So a man may have a 
principle of submission, the seed-grace of resignation, sown in 
his soul, which is the beginning of his religion, but the virtual 
habit of uniform acquiescence in the Divine will, as signified 
in Scripture and providence, is the fruit, and, by our own na- 
ture, it is a thing of time anc discipline, of gradual, not in- 
stantaneous growth. Hence it follows, that in the formation of 
religious character, in a man’s efforts to get inured to, and be- 
come welded with the temper and virtues of a child of God, 
and in the steadfast Christian’s earnest aspiration and pursuit 
after eminent holiness, his reaching forth unto the state of as- 
surance, and his earnest strife for the blessing of pure and con- 
stant love; in all this we have the co-efficient help of our 
Creator Jesus, through the plastic nature of which He has 
made us mouldable by habit. 

Those who intelligently aim with hope at the highest per- 
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sonal exemplification of holiness possible in the present life, do 
it on this ground, and bearing all this in mind. Their hope 
is in the Saviour only, apprehended by faith, and carrying them 
forward from strength to strength, and victory to victory, by 
the law of habit. They have learned this as the practical ra- 
tionale of holiness, that let earnest Christians only use them- 
selves a while to faith, watchfulness, self-denial, prayerfulness, 
exercise of their gifts, and zealous activity in doing good, 
distributing alms, reproving sin, warning the wicked, comfort- 
ing the afflicted and sorrowful, disseminating and applying 
truth ; let them but perseveringly endeavor to inure themselves 
to all this, relying upon Christ, and by virtue of our inherent 
constitution, even the ordinance of God himself in the great law 
of habit, they find a blessed co-operation that insures, and is 
as bond and mortgage for success. Every repetition of benev- 
olent and devout feeling and well-doing, every act of love to- 
ward God or man, will be a round in the ladder whereby the 
soul is climbing upward, and it will strengthen the principle 
from which that ascending movement springs, and make the 
next acting of it the easier; it will add so much fuel to the 
holy fire within, of which those acts are but the radiated heat 
without, and it will keep reacting in this benign way upon the 
moral agent, like the fly-wheel in machinery, as long as he 
shall keep up the good habit, to confirm him in his holy course, 
and propel him, as with wings, to the goal; until at length, 
here or hereafter, he shall become unalterably fixed in his 
course of obedience ; and by the grace of God, in alliance with 
his holy habits, temptation shall no more make him swerve 
from duty, or deviate from the Divine providential track, than 
it will turn the stars from their courses. 

When, for instance, the act of faith in Christ, as our 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption, has 
been so often repeated as to be ripened into a habit ; and when - 
faith becomes the uniform disposition or state of the soul, it 
will secure to that soul a constant participation in all the bless- 
ings of the covenant of redemption. It is within the scope of 
faith, when constant, yea, this is its province, this its victory, 
to prevent all sin and make the soul steadfast, immovable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord. This habitual re- 
liance on the Lord Jesus Christ, this setting Him always be- 
fore us by faith, is the perfection of all wisdom ; it is the Ulti- 
ma Thule of practical discovery in religion; it is the key, and 
the safe, and the safe-guard of all Christian excellence. The 
truly devout man of faith, cautious and self-distrustful as he 
has learned to be, does sometimes humbly exult, and his soul 
swells with gratitude at the indications he is permitted to see 
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in the augmenting force and constancy of his holy habits, the 
clearness and strength of his apprehensive faith, that he is 
planted immovably, as a tree of righteousness, in the garden of 
God. He feels this confirmed habit of holiness as the grasp 
of the great hand of the Almighty upon him, which will never 
let him go. From the advanced stage in his experience of con- 
stant faith, and consequent habitual serenity and holy living, 
to which it will hereafter be found, in the church of the future, 


‘ that the Christian may arrive much oftener than he has done 


heretofore in the present life ; from this point of observation, 
through the grace of Christ, he looks out with firmness and 
joy upon the ocean of futurity, and says with holy confidence, 
as a great and good man once did, ‘‘ 1 carry the eternal mark 
upon me that 1 belong to God; and I am ready to go to any 
world to which He shall be pleased to transmit me, certain 
that everywhere, in height or depth, he will acknowledge me 
forever.” 

It is not that a habit of holiness, formed through the help 
of Christ, realized by faith, of itself merits heaven, or lays any 
claim to the Divine favor. By no means; but it shows heav- 
en begun in the soul, and it is a proof of the special favor of 
God when faith and holiness, under the Divine discipline, have 
thus ripened into a habit ; and we may rationally expect that 
such a soul will enjoy God and dwell in his presence forever, 
assimilation of character, the great end of his wise ratio dis- 
cipline having begun here. Life, said Henry Méwes, in the 
true spirit of Reformed German Evangelism, is a tutelage un- 
der Christ; sacrifice and self-renunciation are the lessons the 
Master appoints ; tnward strength and tranquillity the rewards 
we shall have when all is borne. 

How plainly now is faith the only key to this true Christ- 
ian "Acxyoig of self-sacrifice and self-renunciation; and how 
necessarily is it a hidden life to the uninitiated ; hidden in its 
cause and its end, and hidden as to any proper appreciation 
of its symptoms and phenomena. What knowledge has the 
world of the secret of that victory which overcometh the world, 
even faith? What sympathy or correspondence has the world 
with the motions and pulses of spiritual life, that beat in the 
bosom of a man of God? No more than most of the stupid, 
sensual monks in Luther’s convent at Erfurth had with the 
grief and strife of the reformer’s mind under a sense of sin and 
desire for holiness, and his warfare with self, and vain efforts 
at keeping the law, and his agony for deliverance long before 
he found a Savieur. What acquaintance, too, has the world 
with the spiritual joys and triumphs of the man of faith? or 
what knowledge of his inward conflicts, trials, and tempta- 
tions? There, in Cowper’s own sweet words, who knew, 
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There, unfatigued, 
His fervent spirit labors. ‘There he fights, 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er hime, 
And never-withering wreaths, compared with which, 
The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds. 
Perhaps the self-approving, haughty world, 
That as she sweeps him with her rustling silks, 
Scarce deigns to notice him, or if she see, 
Deems him a cipher in the works of God, 
Receives advantage from his noiseless hours, 
Of what she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring, 
And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes, 
When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 
And thinks on her who thinks not of herself. 


In the present period of outward activity and the Socialism 
of Christianity, we sometimes fear that Cowper’s race of soli- 
tary saints is growing thin; the race of which each may say, 
like Paul, when I am weak, then am I strong; and of whom 
as a class, the proper motto is, Impotent in self—Omnipotent 
in Christ ; despised often by man, but prevalent with the Al- 
mighty: by union with Christ they stand; divided they fall, 
Only let the ranks of these singular non-conformists to the 
world be largely recruited ; let the whole church militant be 
of their number, in realized union with Christ, and how 
soon would the whole world be in their wake, walking, at one 
and the same time, by faith and by sight, even by faith in a 
spiritual Christianity, thus convincingly exhibited before their 
eyes in the holy living of its professors by virtue of real union 
with their inyisible Head. The prayer of our Saviour would 
then be fulfilled, that they all may be one, as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us, that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them 
as thou hast loved me: as if it were by reason of the present 
want of oneness in Christians with the Father and with Christ, 
in other words, the known unlikeness of the church to its great 
Head, that the world does not believe. Because there is so 
poor a representation of Christ in the common Christian life 
and sentiments. Let the Saviour be exhibited more fairly in 
the characters and lives of his people, let the practical union 
here prayed for be once realized, and infidelity would cease, 
opposition to the gospel could not be maintained, but every- 
where men would be becoming Christians. It is so partially, 
in local revivals, when the life of Christ is acted out by his 
followers, and their union with him is made apparent. It 
would be so generally, were the faith of the whole church re- 
vived ; for it is joyful activity for Christ consequent upon a 
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revival of faith and holiness in living examples which may be 
seen, that is to convict the world, and, under God, to convert 
it. Just as the sun’s rays, luminous and beautiful though 
they be in themselves, yet in order to become indeed calorific 
and light-giving, must strike upon and be reflected by some 
visible body, even so must the rays from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, the Lord of life and glory, be gathered and flung back 
upon the world of apostate minds, from the lives and charac- 
ters of believers, serving as the tin-foil of a mirror. before they 
can emit heat or light enough to vivify or illuminate the great 
mass of unbelieving, sensuous humanity. 

How interesting is it.now to trace the correspondencies of dif- 
ferently constituted devout minds upon this common theme of 
union with Christ and holiness by faith, and the divine method 
of bringing it to pass in the soul of man! The author of the Wind- 
ings has somewhere very happily represented Paul, the inspired 
logician of Scripture, answering back to David the inspired 
poet, through the whispering gallery of ages. Let us, then, here 
show the Protestant mind revealed in the Windings, and the 
Catholic mind in the Memoirs of Madame Guyon, to be in the 
same close correspondence and sympathy; a correspondence 
all the more valuable for its being unknown to, perhaps dis- 
avowed by the former. In order that this correspondence may 
be the more apparent, we will place certain passages from 


both in parallel columns, passages eliminated here and there 
without indicating the breaks between, from the Windings of 
the River of the Water of Life, and from the Life and Relig- 
ious Opinions of Madame Guyon. 


FROM THE WINDINGS. MADAME GUYON, 


The history of faith, and of God’s 
discipline for its increase and perfec- 
tion, ever has been and ever will be 


My little children, let Christ be al! 
in all IN and ror us; in order that the 


a record of trials. Character is read 
and known in the temper of the soul 
sustaining them, and they themselves 
are the costly instruments of God in 
refining and establishing the soul. We 
are in the shop of the Great Jeweler, 
preparing for our places in his palace 
above; and they whom he means to 
make the most resplendent, said 
Leighton, in this beautiful figure, he 
hath oftenest his tools upon. Until 
this discipline of God have been ap- 
plied to him, a man knows not of 
what elements his nature is com q 
nor what hidden evils may be fester- 
ing in his bosom. God must bring 
them out, and redeem him from them, 


work of sanctification, resting upon the 
basis of divine truth, may be carried 
on and perfected in our souls. To 
Christ belongs all wisdom, all 
strength, all greatness, all power, all 
glory. To ourselves, considered as 
separate from Christ, belongs nothing 
but poverty, emptiness, ca and 
misery. If, in the spirit of self-reliance, 
we seek anything out of Chrisi, then 
we are not his true followers. We 
deceive ourselves, and in that state 
shall never become the true saints of 
God. He who speaks only of the al! 
of God, and nothing of the creature, 
is in the truth ; and the truth dwelleth 
in him; usurpation and selfishness 
being banished from his heart. 
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or he can never be prepared for the 
kingdom of heaven. A jeweler may 
find, in making up a casket, a magnif- 
icent stone in which there seems to be 
aflaw. If it extend through the 
stone, it is useless for his purpose, 
and must be laid aside for some infe- 
rior end. Therefore he begins to file 
it, to see how deep it goes, and it may 
be that after a little of this uperation 
it will show itself clear; but if not, 
then it is unfit for the place he had 
designed it to fill. So it is with God 
in making up his jewels; there is 
much filing needed to prepare them 
for their Reosenly setting. Some- 
times there are such flaws, that a 
Christian’s usefulness is well nigh 
destroyed, even if his hope of happi- 
ness hereafter be not ruined. How 
deep the interest, while the fires of 
God’s discipline are at work upon a 
man to burn out his dross, or some 
keen file is applied to remove the evils 
in his character ! 

A man is driving on, and God takes 
off his chariot wheels, so that he drives 
heavily; withdraws the linch-pin, as 
it were, or takes away the main spoke 
in the wheel of his plan, so that he 
But or- 


is compelled to lay it aside. 
dinarily God proceeds more indirectly. 
He does not speak in a voice from 
heaven; he is not going to say from 
the sky, or in a supernatural dream 
by an angel, you must not go this way 


or that, or do this or that. He relies 
upon the common sense of his children 
for the right interpretation of his prov- 
idences, and he leaves every man to 
draw his own inferences ; only he says, 
Be ye not as the horse or as the mule 
that are void of understanding, whose 
mouths must be held in with bit and 
bridle: That is not the way God takes 
to guide his children, but he deals 
with them as free moral agents, and 
sometimes relies greatly upon their 
tenderness of conscience to see and 
feel erg his meaning. It is a very 
precious thing, a very heavenly at- 
tainment to have a quick and keen 
perception of God’s meaning in his 
discipline, a tender and holy conscious- 
ness of its purport, and a sweet readi- 
ness to understand and obey its intima- 
tions, without forcing God to use 
greater violence. There is a child- 
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I have sometimes thought that the 
Lord deals with his friends who are 
dearest to him, as the ocean does with 
its waves. Sometimes it pushes them 
against the rocks, where they break 
in pieces ; sometimes it rolls them on 
the sand, or dashes them on the mire. 
And then, in a moment, it retakes them 
into the depths of its own bosom, where 
they are absorbed with the same ra- 
pidity with which they were first 
ejected. The more violently they are 
dashed upon the rocks, the more 
quickly and impetuously do they re- 
turnto the great centre. With others 
he deals more gently. There are 
many, far the greater number, whom 
he permits to live by consolations 
mingled with faith, How few are 
those, how very rare, who are driven 
and dashed where the Lord pleases, 
till their wills are wholly destroyed, 
and they can no longer demand any- 
thing for themselves ! 

It is sometimes the case that souls, 
in the experience of God’s favors, are 
perverted by the very gifts which they 
receive from his hand. They mistake 
the gift for the giver, the joy for Him 
who is the source of their joy. And 
God then, if he has determined to 
sanctify their soul, so orders his prov- 
idences, as to render it the subject 
both of inward and outward sorrow ; 
and in such a degree and such a man- 
ner, that he will appear to it to have 
entirely withdrawn his favors. This 
is a very trying situation. It is impos- 
sible for the soul to live in it for any 
length of time without the experience 
ofa very high degree of faith. The 
soul that can stand this test, that can 
drink the bitterness of this cup, espe- 
cially when it is offered without any 
mitigating ingredient, cannot have 
anything less than an assured faith, a 
faith which fully purifies the heart, and 
overcomes the world. He who has 
this confidence in God is necessarily 
the friend of God, according to the pro- 
mise, and cannot be separate from him, 
either in the affections or the will. 
It is from that moment that the death 
of nature is experienced ; which is 
nothing else than the cessation of all 
wrong and inordinate desires and pur- 
poses, and entire union with God in 
everything he loves and everything that 
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like simplicity in the soul of a man 
walking closely with God, that finds 
out his meaning, even when others do 
not see how he is indicating it ; just as 
a little child, when it is doing wrong 
in company, will understand even a 

esture of its mother, and not wait to 

spoken to. 

The ability to walk in simple reli- 
ance on God alone and his promise, is 
a great ability; it is not the earliest 
thing by any means, but contrariwise, 
a very advanced and tried grace in 
Christian experience. The work of 
setting out for heaven, and of finding 
God, is a great enterprise ; and in the 
course of every great enterprise there 
must be difficulties. God himself will 
interpose them if man does not; for 
without difficulties great enterprises 
would be without permanence and 
depth. Difficulties are as the ballast to 
keep the ship in trim. They are the 
cold days that set the vegetation, when 
uninterrupted sunshine and heat would 
bring it preternaturally forward. It is 


very easy even for the carnal mind 
to live half by faith, and half by 
sight. It is easy to walk when God’s 
comforts surround the soul, when the 
soul mounts up as on eagles’ wings, 


when God, as it were, takes the soul 
by the hand, and hurries it forward as 
the angels took Lot and hurried him 
out of Sodom to Zoar. When the 
candle of the Lord shines bright upon 
us, when he fills our hearts with his 
love, and shows us the glory, certain- 
vy. and blissfulness of his covenant, 
this ie sight rather than faith, this is 
experience and enjoyment; it is the 
earnest of the Spirit. It is easy to be- 
lieve God when we thus see and feel 
the presence of God, when he sends 
forth the Spirit of his dear Son in our 
hearts, and makes us cry Abba, Fa- 
ther. But when these sensible com- 
forts are withdrawn, then to rely upon 
God’s promises, and go forward in duty 
just as if we experienced them, that is 
true faith, and that is the faith taught 
by trial. Blessings will teach grati- 
tude, but not this Kind of faith. Bless- 
ings, indeed, are so apt to accustom 
the soul to sight, that except by the 
very peculiar care and discipline of 
God’s grace, along uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of them unfits the soul for 
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he wills. Thus is the declaration of 
Scripture made true, Whosoever is born 
of God overcometh the world; and 
this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, ever our faith. 

When all that separated from God 
is taken away, when every inordinate 
desire has undergone the process of 
excision, so as to be reduced into its 
place, and to be put into entire po- 
sition and agreement with the one 
great and over-ruling desire of con- 
formity to God’s will, then begins the 
new life in the higher sense of the 
terms. The soul no longer possesses 
anything which it calls its own; but 
may rather be spoken of asa subject, 
and instead of possessing, may be said 
to be possessed by another ; God him- 
self comes to it, and dwells in it, as in 
his holy temple. It is not only obe- 
dient to God, which is a high state of 
grace, even when it costs considerable 
effort to render obedience ; but its obe- 
dience is rendered in such a manner, 
so promptly and lovingly, that God 
may be said to be is life. The soul 
has become nothing in itself; but it 
has gained all things out of itself. 
Disrobed of the life of nature, it is 
clothed with the life of grace. It has 
lost the inspiration and life of the crea- 
ture, but it has gained the life of God. 

And now all that has God in it, (and 
there is nothing which has not God in 
it, except sin,) is its delight. The sky 
expands with a purer beauty; the 
flower opens with a sweeter fragrance ; 
in the forest, and on the river’s banks, 
it finds food for contemplation and holy 
love ; it rejoices with those who re- 
joice, and weeps with those who 
weep ; it is young and buoyant with 
the child, and wise and reverent with 
the-aged ; everything in human life is 
dear to it; it pities and forgives its 
enemies ; like Him who is embodied 
in it, it does good to the evil and un- 
thankful ; tears are dried at its ap- 
proach ; and smiles bloom like roses at 
the presence of its loveliness. 

Those who have never experienced 
the transformations of thoroughly 
sanctifying grace, know but little 
of the purity, the peace, and the bless- 
edness of such a soul. It has but 
little to say of itself ; it has no dreams, 
no visions, no ecstasies. It lives by 
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faith; so that when the accustomed 
tide of blessings begins to fail, and a 
discipline of want or darkness inter- 
venes, the soul begins to imagine itself 
deserted of God, begins to faint, for- 
getful of the exhortation which speak- 
eth as unto children concerning the 
rebuke of God; perhaps stops short 
in the course of duty, just as if God’s 
comforts, and not God, were its guide, 
its support, its index, and its impulse. 
But that is faith in sight, not faith in 
God. And the soul must be taught to 
toil on in the wilderness, without re- 
pining, water or no water, confident 
in God. This is genuine faith, and 
supposes a disposition sweetly resign- 
ed to God’s will. If He leave but 
himself, the afflicted, sorrowing soul 
says, he may take what he will away. 
He has never promised in his Word 
any particular comforts at the particu- 
lar times of my will ; but he has prom- 
ised himself to all who put their trust 
in him; and come what may, my soul 
resteth upon God. 

The very trials and disappointments 
of a Christian, if God come with them, 
are better than all the blessings of the 
worldling. God’s love in this world 
is a discipline, and the Mount of 
Transfiguration, if we are admitted to 
it, is not a place to stay in, but to be 
refreshed in for the trials and duties of 
our pilgrimage. There may be an 
encampment, but that is all. We 
must strike our tents, and go on inthe 
daily simple following of Christ; self 
and all things connected with it being 
given up to Him. If you would be 
saved and be perfect, you must throw 
yourself on Christ for all, as a mere 
guilty, death-deserving sinner, de- 
serving of death, even though believ- 
ing; and with neither love, nor faith, 
nor works as a ground of pardon, or 
title to mercy or assurance of heaven, 
but merely and submissively throwing 
yourself on Christ, forgetting every- 
thing but submission, but duty, but 
love, but Christ, losing self and self- 
anxiety in the sweetness of submis- 
sion, in the happiness of trusting in 
Christ. ‘I'he only way in which a 
man can thus have self put under and 
hidden from him is to come to Christ, 
and have the glory and love of God 
absorb him, being revealed to him in 
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faith, and not by sight. Believing, it 
asks nothing more. Its new life is all 
natural to it; a life which lives and 
acts of itself, without calculation and 
without effort. It is humble without 
knowing or speaking of its humility ; 
it is divinely wise without analyzing 
its wisdom ; it is full of kindness and 
love apparently without any conscious- 
ness how kind and loving it is. It 
worships God, even without formally 
thinking of God, because THE KING- 
pom OF GoD IS WITHIN IT. Its yea is 
yea, and its nay is nay, without sus- 
picion. It is not more full of faith, 
than it is full of holy simplicity. It is 
like a little child. It is an infant Jesus. 
This state of the soul is the true 
spiritual preparative for the various 
forms of duty : namely, a state of the 
soul, in which the soul is in harmony 
with itself, because it is in harmony 
with God ; in which it is at rest in 
itself, because it has rest in God. A 
soul in this state is prepared for all 
times, places, and occasions ; prepared 
for the intercourse of society, prepared 
for the seasons and duties of worship, 
prepared for outward and effective ac- 
tion. Cease, therefore, from the action 
of self, in order that the soul may rest 
continually upon the Great Centre. 
When, through weakness of purpose, 
or want of faith, we become, as it 
were, uncentred, it is of immediate im- 
portance to turn again gently and 
sweetly inward; and thus bring the 
soul into harmony with the desires and 
purposes of God. The more we are 
in this state,the more we shall be like- 
ly to be; that is to say, the more we 
exercise love and trust in God, the 
more we shall be likely to exercise 
them. The powerful law of habit, 
which is continually in exercise, gives 
new strength day by day, and the more 
the soul becomes like God, the more 
clearly it discerns God’s excellencies ; 
and the more distinctly and fully it 
feels his attracting power. And when 
we have become notuinc and God 
ALL; when we have lost ourselves, 
then God finds us, not to despise and 
reject us, but to come into the heart 
which is now made empty and clean 
for his reception, and to set up his 
kingdom there forever. 

But now our abandonment or entire 
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the face of Jesus Christ. It is easy to 
conquer self, when Christ and his 

lory fill the heart ; impossible when 
the eart is not filled with and fixed 
on Christ. If Christ and heaven do 
not fill the heart, the world and self 
will; no man can get self out, but by 
letting Christ in; you cannot possibly 
remove the darkness, but by letting in 
the light; and where this heavenly 
light is not admitted to reign, spiritual 
depravity and darkness will reign. 
But when we lose our life, let self go, 
and care nothing about it, are content 
that anything should happen to it, then 
we save it; or, rather, Christ saves it 
for us, Christ gives it back to us, gives 
himself to us as a new self, takes up 
his dwelling in us as the self of self, 
the soul of oursouls, the object and end 
of everything, and then we are happy. 
Where Christ abides and reigns, there 
is nothing but peace and happiness. 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose soul is stayed on thee, because 
he trusteth in thee. 

I thought, says the soul, in my ro- 
mantic dreams of heaven without toil 
and suffering, without the need of pu- 
rifying fires endured, that my path was 
to be all the way through the land 
Beulah. I never dreamed of the cru- 
cible, nor of the mortifying discoveries 
of dross, instead of Christ—dross which 
must rise to the surface before it could 
be removed, and which, in so rising to 
be removed, might conceal Christ from 
the soul, even while it was the virtue 
of Christ’s grace in the soul that was 
separating the dross from it. Tome it 
seemed all dross, when I was expect- 
ing solid gold and silver. I thought my 
Lord ona new-create me at once in- 


to a jewel, without the fires and files 
and cutting instruments of such sharp 


discipline. But how can all this be 
done? God must make the soul itself 
the instrument in all this, if he would 
have the holiness of the soul to be a 
habit, and not an exotic, set as it were 
in a hot-house. The natural soil, in 
the air and climate of this world, must 
produce the plant, which God sows, 
which God causes to spring up, which 
God waters, if the plant would live 
and thrive. Or, if it is too much to 
say that the natural soil must produce 
it, we must say at least that it must 
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consecration to God is a matter of so 
much consequence, that God will not 
fail to give us opportunities to try or 
test whether it be a true one or not. 
No man can be wholly the Lord’s un- 
less he is wholly consecrated to the 
Lord ; and no man can know whether 
he is thus wholly consecrated, except 
by tribulation. That is the test. ‘T'o 
rejoice in God’s will, when that will 
imparts nothing but happiness, is easy 
even for the natural man. But none 
but the renovated man can rejoice in 
the Divine will, when it crosses his 
path, disappoints his expectations, and 
overwhelms him with sorrow. ‘Trial, 
therefore, instead of being shunned, 
should be welcomed as the test, and 
the only true test of a true state. Be- 
loved souls, there are consolations 
which pass away ; but ye will not 
find true and abiding consolation ex- 
cept in entire abandonment, and in 
that love which loves the cross. He, 
who does not welcome the cross, does 
not welcome God. Supposing,then,that 
God should smite you with afflictions 
without, and with teinptations within, 
and should leave the soul, so far as 
consolations are concerned, in a state 
of entire aridity 2? Do, then, I would 
say, what God requires you to do, and 
suffer what he requires you to suffer ; 
but in everything be resigned and pa- 
tient. With humility of spirit, with 
a sense of your own nothingness, with 
the reiterated breathings of an ardent 
but eful affection, and with in- 
ward submission, and quietness, you 
must wait the return of the Beloved. 
In this way you will demonstrate, that 
itis God himself alone and his good 
pleasure which you seek, and not the 
selfish delights of your own sensa- 
tions. Leave what is past in oblivion ; 
leave what is to come to the decisions 
of Providence ; and devote to God the 
present moment,—a moment which ne- 
cessarily brings with it God’s eternal 
order of things, and in everything, ex- 
cepting sin, is a declaration of his will. 
By casting ourselves into the simple 
presence of God, in the exercise of 
faith, we shall find instant supplies of 
strength for our support. This was 
the succor sought for by David,—*I 
have set,” saith he, “ the Lord always 
before me ; because he is at my right 
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be produced by grace in the natural 
soil, and in spite of it, and it must 
be able to grow under all varieties 


of air and climate, or it will never be 
fit to be transplanted to heaven. 
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hand, I shall not be moved. There- 
fore my heart is glad, and my glory 
rejoiceth ; my flesh also shall rest in 
hope.” And it is said in Exodus, “ The 
Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall 
hold your peace.” 


If now there be found a correspondency in the religious prose 
of the two authors in question, as here presented, it will be 
still more apparent in their religious poetry, of which we pre- 
sent a few fragments in parallel columns. 


YROM THE WINDINGS. 


O save me from myself, Saviour Divine! 

Then only I'm redeemed, when I am thine. 
Turn thou mine eve, my heart, my life to Thee, 
That even ia self, Christ only I may see. 


Fain would I make my Lord my only aim, 
In all pursuits still think on his dear name, 
For Him prepare my soul, from sin forbear, 
Aspire to Heaven, use my Lord is there. 


Lord, Thou canst conquer self, but Thou alone! 
Set up within my soul thy glorious throne ; 

Let every thought, wish, expectation be 

Brought in subjection, by thy love, to Thee. 


Then will I fly on angels’ wings abroad, 

All care dismissed, but just to please my Lord: 
*Tis perfect freedom, if Thou reign in me, 

And where Thou art, there shall thy servant be ! 


THE JOY OF THE CROSS. 


It shall forever be my pride, 
My comfort in all grief, 
That Christ for guilty sinners died, 
Of whom I am the chief. 
Paul's boast was Jesus cracified, 
And J’! count all things lost beside. 


They tell me there's a thousand things 
1 ought not to forego ; 

That this world’s estimate of things 
Must not be slighted so. 

But | know what my Lord will say, 

He tells me ‘tis a dangerous way. 


. Since this world never was his friend, 
It never shall be mine ; 
His life was suffering to its end, 
Nor was it his design, 
That his own followers should be 
Much happier in this world than he. 


It is a world of toil and pain, 
Because ‘tis full of sin ; 

I sure have nothing here to gain 
If I my Lord would win. 

A place of labor ’tis for me, 

Since I his servant mean to be. 


By faith I see my happy home, 
Tis built apenas the skies - 
How fair that city’s pearly gates 
And shining walls arise ! 
There never sorrows come, nor night, 
God is the everlasting Light. 


And I, though vile, may enter there, 
Because my Saviour died for me ; 

And in the fountain of his blood 
From sin I shall be free. 

He’ll clothe me in a robe divine, 

And make me in his image shine. 


MADAME GUYON. 


Thou, Lord, alone, art all thy children need, 
And there is none beside : 

From thee the streams of blessedness proceed ; 
In thee the bless’d abide. 

Fountain of life, and all- abounding grace 

Our source, our centre, and our dwelling-place. 


The love of thee flows just as much 
As that of ebbing self subsides : 
Our hearts (their scantiness is such) 
Bear not the conflict of two rival tides. 
Both cannot govern in one soul ; 
Then let self love be dispossess’d : 
The love of God deserves the whole, 
And will not dwell with so despised a guest. 
That we should bear the cross is thy command, 
Die to the world, and live to self no more ; 
Suffer unmoved, beneath the rudest hand ; 
When shipwreck’d pleased, as when upon the 
shore. 
My soul! rest happy in thy low estate, 
Nor hope, nor wish to be esteemed or great : 
To take the impression of a will Divine, 
Be that thy glory, and those riches thine. 
Confess him righteous in his wise decrees, 
Love what he loves, and let his pleasures please : 
Die daily ; from the touch of sin recede ; 
bcae thou hast crowned him, and He reigns in- 
eed. 
Ah, then ! to his embrace repair ; 
My soul, thou art no stranger there : 
There love divine shall be thy guard, 
And peace and safety thy reward. 


THE JOY OF THE CROSS. 


Long plunged in sorrow, [ resign 
My soul to that dear hand of thine, 
Without reserve or fear ; 
That hand shall wipe my streaming eyes, 
Or into smiles of glad surprise 
Transform the falling tear. 


Adieu! ye vain delights of earth, 
Insipid sports, and childish mirth, 
I taste no sweets in you ; 
Unknown delights are in the cross, 
All joy beside to me is dross, 
And Jesus thought so too. 


The Cross ! Oh ravishment and bliss— 
How gratefal e’en its anguish is; 

Its bitterness how sweet ! 
There every sense, and all the mind, 
In all her faculties refined, 

Taste happiness complete. 


Jesus, avenger of our fall, 
Thou faithful lover, above all 
The cross have ever borne ! 
Oh tell me,—life is in thy voice,— 
How much afflictions were thy choice, 
And sloth and ease thy scorn ! 
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7. The cross! the cross! I ever will Thy choice and mine shall be the same, 
Make this my boast, my joy, ay pride ; Inspire of that holy flame, 
To all the world proclaiming still, hich must forever blaze ! 
I’m saved because my Saviour died. To take the cross and follow Thee, 
My song through all eternit Where love and daty lead, shall be 
Redemption by His death shall be ! My portion and my praise. 


It were easy to extend this parallel of correspondencies to 
other writers, as, for instance, between Professor Upham 
and Jonathan Edwards, or between Archbishop Leighton and 
John Newton. But the limits of a single review will not al- 
low it. We see, by the correspondence already traced, that it 
is a concord of mind on the great subject of evangelical faith 
which has caused all the resemblances of thought and expres- 
sion between authors so different in constitution, temperament, 
education, and times, as those here compared. And it is this 
agreement of holy minds on faith that, under God, is yet to 
bring to pass the true Church Unity, to realize which has been 
the longing aspiration of the good in every age, and is pre-em- 
inently their aim and hope in the present; that the disciples 
of Christ may all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ ; that we henceforth be no more chil- 
dren (as in the infancy of the church), tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine by the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive ; 
but speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head, even Christ; from whom the whole 
body fitly joined together, and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the meas- 
ure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edify- 
ing of itself in love. 

Now it is the unitive element of a common Scriptural faith 
in Christ, the Head, that is yet to cement and fuse together 
all the minds that hold it, by a process in morals like that of 
cementation in chemistry, wherein by surrounding the solid 
bodies to be united with the reduced powder of the uniting 
substance, and then heating the whole to redness, iron is con- 
verted into steel, and glass into porcelain. In like manner 
shall all- harmonizing Christian faith, quickened into a more 
intense fire of life by the expected plenary advent of the Holy 
Spirit, and ever adding to the number, and clearness, and doc- 
trinal value of the analogies and correspondencies of faith, 
transmitted along from age to age, while burning up as flux 
the wood, hay, stubble, of discordant human “philosophies 
and non-essentials of difference, shall at length result in that 
blessed union of all true believers, and that good issue for re- 
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ligion, which was the great hope and strong inward zeal of our 
Pilgrim Fathers in establishing the colony at Plymouth—*‘ the 
propagating and advancing,” to use the words of Governor 
Bradford, ‘‘ of the kingdom of Christ in these remote parts of 
the world ; yea, though they should be but as stepping-stones 
unto others for performing of so great a work.”’ 

It is their sublime faith in God, as meaning the enlarge- 
ment of religion by their means, all unconscious, meanwhile, 
of the seed of empire they were sowing, with them a seconda- 
ry thing, or of the great social Republic of Liberty they were 
founding,—it is this lofty religious faith of theirs that projects 
them, as it were, into the future so far beyond every other 
colony that ever was or will be established again in our world. 
And it is this century-long faith of the New England Fathers 
which their offspring in the present age are bound to realize 
and see fulfilled. Using them as the steady granite stepping- 
stones which they were so glad to be,—stepping-stones, and 
tried corner-stones, elect, precious, which God only could lay, 
—from that broad old Pilgrim base we, their sons, are, under 
God, to rear the church of the future in a glorious harmony 
of proportions and magnificence of outline, like the New Jeru- 
salem which John saw coming down from God out of heaven, 
having the glory of God to lighten it, whereinto there should 
in nowise enter anything that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie; but they which are 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 

In that Church and Theology of the Future—a form of ex- 
pression which we use only because something like it begins to be 
common at this day in certain quarters—whose germ lay in 
Robinson’s little band at Leyden two hundred and forty years 
ago, will not the great feature be, a new personal realizing of 
God by faith, as he is in Emmanuel, God-with-us, the Man- 
Christ-Jesus? Not the vague, pantheistic realizing, as some 
argue, or rather hazily poetize up in the airy regions of the 
mind, of God in man—the godlike in human nature—the Di- 
vine biography in humanity—the latent divinity in man—the 
realm of the Divine bosom laid bare, and the freedom of that 
realm given to man, in order to make him a saviour of himself 
by coming into a line with the Divine thinking, and so getting 
that piety which is defined to be but a stream of God’s 
thoughts, made to flow through the soul by the motion of that 
Holy Spirit, which is again transcendentally said to be but 
the Divine inspiration always resident, though latent, in the 
bosom of humanity. How can we tolerate such esthetic bab- 
blement in theology, professing to be religious philosophy and 
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Christian thinking, when it is at best but the foam of tran- 
scendental mysticism? Is there not reason to fear that the 
late imagined discoveries in the speculative region of Chistian- 
ity do all come as vapors from a deceived heart feeding on 
ashes, and from being vainly puffed up with the fleshly mind, 
and not notpine THE Heap? Banished forever from the Amer- 
ican pulpit be all illusory and artistic word-play like this, such 
a mockery to the soul’s want, and such a dishonor upon God’s 
holy Word, whose entrance to the soul giveth light ; the clear 
solar light of truth and reason, not beautiful misty moonbeams, 
or the dim shadows of sublime gnostic darkness. 

Thanks be to God, it is not of elements like these that the 
Christian thinking of the age to come is to be formed. The 
orthodoxy of the future is not to be spun out of cobweb or silk- 
worm threads of thought in the cocoonery of men’s minds 
that can see no absolute necessity of a vicarious atonement 
for sin, and nothing but an artistic form or dramatic display 
in the vast scheme of human redemption, nor aught but a 
demi-god in its great achiever. Nor is it to be woven in the 
logic-loom of any low system of self-complacent optimism that 
makes the prime end of all things rather the good of the uni- 
verse than the development and display of the Divine character 
and glory ; and that can see no excellence, or moral character 
even, in the world’s Almighty Sovereign, or in any of his crea- 
tures, aside from his acts. No: the great feature of the the- 
ology and church of the future, we are persuaded, will be the 
better realizing, the clearer apprehending, admiring, loving, 
and adoring that incarnate mystery of godliness, God person- 
ally manifest in the flesh (not merely artistically expressed or 
painted), justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto 
the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory, 
and now apprehensible by faith, as the soul’s wisdom, right- 
eousness, sanctification, and redemption, until He come. ‘The 
nearer the world gets, in Time’s solemn drama, to its last 
great Act, when He shall return in the clouds of heaven, with 
power and great glory, to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believe, the more intense, doubtless, 
will be the aspirations of the regenerated human mind toward 
Him, and the clearer the faith of the Christian church in his 
Divine personality, godhead, reign, and glory, and victory over 
sin. It may be rationally expected, therefore, that the theol- 
ogy of the future will be re-illumined, 


Like another moon, risen on mid-noon, 


by a fresh suffusion of faith from the great gospel sun of glory, 
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ere long to rise, in His second advent, full-orbed and glorious, 
upon a wondering, perhaps a scofling world, in which there 
shall be the expecting few of God’s people to say to him,— 
This is the Lord; we have waited for him; we will rejoice 
and be glad in him. 

Is not this both a reasonable and Scriptural pre-conception 
of the theology of the future ; and so warranted, too, by some 
of the signs of the times, as to appear natural as well as pro- 
phetic ? 

Even as the sun, 
Ere it has risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere ; so often do the spirits 


Of great events stride on before events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 


The spirit of the future even now gilds the present; propi- 
tious rays from ¢o-morrow are seen illuminating the shrines of 
‘Liberal Christianity,’’ and they redden in the light of a bet- 
ter morning, whose sun is yet to rise. Their pulpits begin to 
speak in a tone of earnestness and solemnity far beyond mere 
moralizing or sentimentality. And if the doctrinal basis of 
this new kind of Sabbath-preaching and social exhorting and 
praying, be not yet exactly defined, it must inevitably demand 
and lead to such exactness ere long. One, out of a volume of 
late discourses on the Christian life, from a Unitarian pulpit in 
Boston, has this significant passage, which we quote here as 
indicating, along with other symptoms, the reflux of the tide 
back to evangelicalism :—‘‘ Do you believe, once more, a thing 
so worthy of all acceptation as that Jesus Christ came to save 
and reconcile you to God? ‘Take ancient statements of the 
doctrine, or modern ones, or put aside as faulty all the specu- 
lations upon it ever clothed in human speech ; disbelieve what 
you will in theories respecting the cause or the process; but 
do you believe positively the thing? If you do, your faith will 
have irresistible power over you. It is proved to be but infi- 
delity’s dead profession if it do not. ‘The sick man, hearing 
of sunny climes which have a balsam in the very air to pour 
healing through the avenues of disease, bids adieu to all, how- 
ever dear, in home, and friends, and native land,—for the sake 
of the body, the poor, perishing body, that must here, there, 
or somewhere, find and fall into its earthly grave,—to seek 
the warm isle or southern continental shore. And, oh! the 
sinner, spiritually poor, empty, sickly, if he believe in a Re- 
deemer who can break the power of sin, and raise him above 
his own selfish and wayward will into the life of virtue and of 
God, will not stay long in cool debate respecting the origin 
and person of that Redeemer, but will run to him, as, in all 
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his instructions and precepts, life and death, the enricher, ben- 
efactor, physician of his soul.’” 

As another of those signs of progress that are significant 
respecting the future, elaborate arguments are making their 
appearance in Unitarian Quarterlies, for the study of Syste- 
matic Theology ; and something else is required now from the 
Professors and Doctors of Liberal Christianity, than “ State- 
ments of Reasons for not Believing.’’ Creeds, if repudiated 
and denied in name, are wanted and sought for in fact. The 
great pillars of the Calvinistic faith are now blindly felt after, 
for support, not for overthrow, by theological Sampsons of the 
opposition, that have been vainly grinding in the bondage- 
house of Neology and Naturalism. The soul’s deep want of 
the doctrines of grace for its building-ground, begins to be 
realized by many thinking minds that have hitherto withheld 
assent to them in their dogmatic forms. The whole educated 
American mind has become thoroughly impregnated with, if 
not ‘‘ dialectically imbedded”? in the cardinal truths of orthodox 
theology. And although German pantheism may unsettle or 
mystify the faith of some, with its poetry and its babble of 
organic laws and channels of deific communication, and all- 
pervading impersonal inspiration throughout the bosom of 
organized humanity ; yet do we believe that the clear common- 
sense element of the New England mind, not easily stultified 
by sophisms, or antitheses, or brilliant epigrams, will at length 
float free above it, defecated and unmixed. 

And if the Orthodox American clergy be only true to Christ 
and his Church, the importations of false philosophy from 
abroad, in the taking costume of originality, will only do for 
our Puritan theology what, we trust in the all-wise providence 
of God, the influx of foreign immigration is doing for the race 
of Native Americans, that is, as we have seen it somewhere 
suggested, raising them in successive generations to higher 
spheres of Christian civilization, by crowding underneath them 
successive strata of yet uncultivated immigrant workers. In 
like manner, we believe, is the Puritan theology—or what 
some men please to call the rugged abstractions of Calvinism, 
that have inspired all their vigor and hardiness into the insti- 
tutions of our giant Republic—after the same manner is it to 
be lifted to its place of power in the Church of the future, by 
the conflict with, and crowding under of successive forms of 
error ; and these latter shall be themselves in due time heaved 
up and translated into the regions of truth by other crowding 


__" Discourses on the Christian Spirit and Life, by C. A. Bartol, junior min- 
ister of West Church, Boston. 
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proteanisms of falsehood and heresy, until error and evil shall 
be finally driven from the world. 

To that blessed result in the good time coming do all things 
tend. We rejoice to recognize and point to its signs, which 
are also signs of the coming of the Son of Man. The present 
aspect of Unitarianism to Orthodoxy is one of those signs. It 
inspires the good hope that those definite views of revealed re- 
ligion, and especially evangelical faith in Christ as an aton- 
ing, justifying new-creating, and sanctifying Saviour, through 
his being made a sin-offering for us, that God might be just, 
and yet justify the guilty—views which have been so long un- 
known to the Unitarian pulpit, because not contained hitherto 
in Unitarian theology—it inspires the good hope that they will 
yet be proclaimed with light and power, from the metropolitan 
citadel of New England Unitarianism. Ideas that have been 
dead-ripe, and lived upon as food among Presbyterians and 
New England Calvinists, ever since the days of Edwards, begin 
now, for the first time, to be plucked and eaten with pleasure, 
and commended as good fruits by those who style themselves 
the advocates of liberal Christianity. And would to God that 
as the effect of such food, the soul’s very pabulum vite, upon 
our Unitarian brethren, that the electric religious fire which 
has been hitherto, for the most part, confined to that portion 
of the pulpit called orthodox, and there by no means peren- 
nial, would that it might now begin to leap, and lighten, and 
thunder from the rostrums of Liberal Christianity also. Let 
the ancient Promethean element of earnest faith in Christ be 
only seen to blaze from Unitarian pulpits as from old Kidder- 
minster, kindled at the altar of God’s Word, and by devout 
communion with that Holy Spirit who can enrich with all 
knowledge and utterance, and the people would swarm to hear. 
It were a cheering sight to see the cold moonbeams of a dead 
orthodoxy, whether in Old England or New, glowingly eclipsed 
by the auroral splendors of a new dispensation of light, love, 
and power, knowing nothing but Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied. There are many things that indicate a glorious sun not 
far below the horizon, from which there are shooting from time 
to time most hopeful heralds of the dawn. Yea, may we not 
be altogether certain that an era is near, in which there shall 
be so much deeper an appreciation by faith, of Christ and him 
crucified on the part of his ministers, generally that, as of old, 
they shall so speak that which they know, and testify that 
they have seen of the good Word of God, and of the powers 
of the world to come, that a great multitude shall believe, 
and become obedient to the faith ? 

It is but rational to expect, in the providence of God, that 
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the evangelizing of the Unitarian Church and theology, and its 
return to the faith once delivered to the saints, shall be effected 
as the Reformation in the Church of Rome was, by men born 
and reared in that communion. Let the law as a schoolmaster 
bring heartily to Christ a few of its leading ministers ; let them 
struggle up, as Luther did, from the abyss of self and sin into 
a clear and joyous view of Christ crucified, and justification 
by faith alone, and then they will so preach—earnest souls who 
have found to souls who are seeking—that they will carry their 
congregations along with them without knowing it, into the 
Church and Theology of the future, just as the Boston Exodus 
from Orthodoxy into Unitarianism was insensibly effected about 
the beginning of the present century. Under the law of action 
and re-action which governs all human progress, whether in 
liberty or religion, that portion of the church called Unitarian 
is now, we may believe, in the act of resilience from its lam- 
entable defection fifty years ago. This happy recoil of the 
more serious and believing portion of the Unitarian communion 
is, no doubt, hastened by the late swing which the pendulum 
of Liberal Christianity has been taking into the regions of pan- 
theistic transcendentalism and infidelity. It is clearly seen 
that nothing but a liberal swing the other way can now restore 
the balance and reclaim Unitarianism from mere hopeless 
neology and free thinking. Earnestness in religion, pos- 
itiveness in belief, and aggressiveness upon sin, are, there- 
fore, now loudly called for in its ministry, and they will be 
demanded louder still, until Melancthons and Zuingliuses, if 
not Luthers and Calvins, shall be heard from its pulpits, and 
seen in its theological chairs. And can it be doubted that the 
men are now in the process of training by the great Head of 
the church, in all its denominations, whose mission it shall be 
to inaugurate anew in the church the blessed era of evangelical 
holiness and philanthropy by faith? We fervently hope they 
are, and we believe, furthermore, that the study of such books 
on Christian experience as the Windings of the River of the 
Water of Life, and the Life of Faith, and the Memoirs of 
Madame Guyon, will do not a little, in the providence of God, 
toward training them. 

And amidst much in the times to alarm, this is something 
to cheer, in the aspect of American Christianity, that there is 
a growing relish and supply of works like those on the Life of 
God in the soul of man; and that there is a manifest tendency 
to intercommunion in all sections of the church, on the Scrip- 
tural basis of one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism—or the three 
onlies of D’Aubigné,—the Word of God only, the Grace of 
Christ only, the Work of the Spirit only. Much has been done 
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during the half century which is now closing, to elucidate the 
meaning of the Divine Word, especially of its symbolical lan- 
guage, and to establish sound principles of Biblical criticism ; 
much has been done also to systematize, condense, and simplify 
our theology; to give definitiveness and certainty to our doc- 
trinal terms and statements, and to distinguish between things 
that differ and. things that agree ; and to draw the lines and 
plant the stakes between essentials and non-essentials. The 
barricades have thus been strengthened between truth and 
error: the great bulwarks of the Calvinistic faith, by ratio- 
cination, by sound philosophy, and by the Word of God, have 
been rendered forever impregnable; true Protestantism has 
been more intensely Protestantized ; Romanism has been made 
to come out of cover, whether in the Church of England, or in 
the apostate Church of Rome ; and the way has been prepared 
among the nations for the remnant of Jacob to be in the midst 
of many people, asa dew from the Lord, as the showers upon 
the grass, that tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth for the sons 
of men. 

The gain to the cause of spiritual religion by all this has 
been great. Let there now only become general in the church 
that personal affection to, and self-appropriation of Christ, 
which appears in the letters of Samuel Rutherford, Robert. 
McCheyne, and often also in the familiar epistles of that rugged 
but hearty hero and man of God, Oliver Cromwell; and what 
then would be wanting to the ideal of a millennial church, but 
the actual millennial conquest of the world? And the promise 
of the plenary gift of the Comforter in such a case being sup- 
posed to be fulfilled, and our religious machinery for the trans- 
mission of that spiritual power, when communicated, through- 
out the world, being already so excellent and wisely adapted 
to its end, what then would hinder the world’s rapid subjuga- 
tion to that adorable Saviour, who is in our day, even as fore- 
told in prophecy, so signally overturning the dynasties of earth, 
preparatory to his own glorious reigning the King of nations 
as he is the King of saints? Let there be only realized, then, 
more generally this personal union of believers, the members 
with Christ the Head, and the close of the next half century 
will find the church far gone into the promised millennium of 
holiness and joy: and what we now call the theology of the 
future will be the proven and joyous possession of the present 
by millions on millions of sanctified minds. 

The great feature of that theology we have endeavored 
herein to exhibit in its true place behind and under it, like a 
rudder, giving its direction to the ethical progress of our age. 
Where now shall we look for the man to put at the wheel in 
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front, and with a clear out-look forward? Since God has taken 
to his place among the sanctities of heaven the mighty Moses 
of the Free Church of Scotland, is it not reasonable to look for 
some American Chalmers, that shall be as a Joshua to all 
Christendom, to put it in possession of the land of rest? 
Without being suspected of hero-worship, may we not justly 
look for the matured theologian of the age yet to appear in this 
world of the West, somewhere in the lineage of the Puritans, 
baptized and disciplined by the Holy Ghost and by fire, and 
not bound to any school or party, with whom, it shall be said 
hereafter in the theological world, under guidance of God, 


Magnus ab integro saclorum nascitur ordo. 


From the depths of that future now not distant or unknown, 
we summon and hail the mighty master-spirit yet to come. 
Raised to a high vantage-ground by the appropriated eclectic 
wisdom of the past, God himself, in answer to prayer, shall pour 
into that mind a new influx of the truth and light which holy 
Robinson two centuries ago foresaw yet to break forth out 
of his Word. And the entire church of the Future, strongly 
united under the simplified and clear missionary theology of 
the Cross, shall make the earth tremble with its tread, as it 
advances joyously to the world’s conquest for Christ. 


The way is marked, 
The guide appointed, and the ransom paid. 
Alas! the nations, who of yore received 
These tidings, and in Christian temples meet 
The sacred truth to acknowledge, linger still ; 
Preferring bonds and darkness to a state 
Of holy freedom, by redeeming love 
Proffered to all, while yet on earth detained. 
So fare the many ; and the thoughtful few, 
Who in the anguish of their souls bewail 
This dire perverseness, cannot choose but ask, 
Shall it endure ?—Shall enmity and strife, 
Falsehood and guile, be left to sow their seed ; 
And the kind never perish? Is the hope 
Fallacious, or shall righteousness obtain 
A peaceable dominion, wide as earth, 
And ne’er to fail ?—The law of faith 
Working through love, such conquest shall it gain, 
Such triumph over sin and guilt achieve ? 
Almighty Lord, thy further grace impart ! 
And with that help the wonder shall be seen 
Fulfilled, the hope accomplished, and thy praise 
Be sung with transport and unceasing joy ! 


AafarK eu Aiton — ot 
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ARTICLE Il. 


MILTON AND BUTLER—AS REPRESENTATIVES OF THEIR 
PARTIES. 


By Pror. E. D. Sannorn, Dartmouth College, N. H. 


Every age has its conservatives and reformers. Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, Tories and Whigs existed in England, long 
before the age of Charles II. Such party appellations may be 
accidental and local, while the principles by which the re- 
spective parties are governed are necessary and universal. 
The struggle between the king’s prerogative and the people’s 
liberty, which brought Charles I. to the block, was by no means 
peculiar to that age and nation; such contests exist in every 
age and nation where there is a substantial middle class of 
citizens. Under despotic governments, where there are but 
two classes, nobles and slaves, the spirit of reform is easily 
stifled, and the cry of the oppressed seldom reaches the ear of 
the monarch. But where the power of the sovereign is limited, 
either by an enlightened public opinion, as in Prussia during 
the reign of the late Frederic William III., or by well-defined 
constitutional barriers, as in England since the accession of the 
House of Brunswick, there is always an incessant strife be- 
tween the claims of the crown and the rights of the people. 
Men in power are usually conservatives. Whigs become 
Tories when they take the reins of government. While in the 
ranks of opposition, it is for their interest to advocate the 
rights of the many. A more elevated position cools their pa- 
triotism and their affection for the people. The rewards of 
office are generally sufficient to purchase the allegiance of 
time-serving politicians. Rebellion has often begun at court; 
reform, never. Disappointed and discarded favorites may, and 
often do, revolt and attempt to subvert their rivals; but full- 
fed and well-paid parasites have never been known to quarrel 
with their perquisites. They have too much humanity to bite 
the hand that feeds them. Henry VIII. reconciled his nobles 
to a dissolution of the monasteries and an illegal seizure of 
church property, by dividing among them the avails of this 
princely robbery. The nobles of that age were never troubled 
with tender consciences. Their religion was identical with 
their temporal interests, Their faith was like their robes of 
state, to be used only on gala days and in the king’s presence. 
A noble martyr, for matters of religion apart from political 
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considerations, was never known in England. They could 
die for anything but their faith. The advocates of wholesome 
and judicious reform, and a majority of the martyrs of liberty 
and religion, were from England’s untitled yeomanry. They 
rose from the midst of the multitude whose sufferings they 
shared and whose rights they defended. The honest and true- 
hearted advocates of political and religious reform are usually 
the victims of oppression. The satirical Butler teaches the 
same sentiment: 


“For True and Faithful’s sure to lose, 
Which way soever the game goes; 
And whether parties lose or win, 
Is always nick’d, or else hedg’d in. 
While power usurp’d, like stol’n delight, 
Is more bewitching than the right. 
And when the times begin to alter, 
None rise so high as from the halter.” 


The best friends of humanity have ever been among the 
poor and persecuted. In all genuine reforms, the opposing par- 
ties are usually presented before the public in their very worst 
attire. They are arraigned at the bar of history for their faults 
and excesses, while their virtues are overlooked or forgotten. 
Decided opposition to expressed opinions always drives their 
advocates to the assumption of stronger grounds of defence ; 
and, when the position assumed in the beginning is defective 
or radically wrong, a retreat to still stronger holds of wicked- 
ness often gives the public functionary as well as the reformer 
a bad eminence. Moreover, opposing champions always seize 
upon the most faulty chafhcteristics and the most vicious ar- 
guments of their adversaries when they would hold them up to 
public contempt. Hence, in heated party strifes, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to ascertain the truth. ‘‘ He that is first in his 
own cause seemeth just; but his neighbor cometh and search- 
eth him.” It is the office of the impartial historian to weigh 
the arguments of special pleaders and bring in a verdict ac- 
cording to the testimony. It isa rare thing, however, for a 
historian to lay aside his religious and political predilections 
when he assumes the office of critic. His sympathies incline 
to this or that party according to his previous education and 
habits. Hence it oftener happens that the facts of history are 
misquoted or distorted to prove the writer’s theory, than that 
truth is elicited when overwhelmed by partisan misrepresen- 
tations. But the concealment of truth secures but a short- 
lived triumph. There are other sources of information respect- 
ing the character of active partisans besides the historian’s 
perverted record. National literature is the true mirror of the 
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popular mind and heart. A book cannot be popular unless it 
reflects the true image of public opinion. Partisan literature 
may be. presumed to represent the views of the party that 
patronize it. The character both of the writer and the reader 
may be learned from the subject chosen and the arguments 
adopted by the one, and approved by the other. Every an- 
thor leaves the impress of his own character upon the page he 
writes. The political and religious opinions of an author may 
usually be learned from his works. The choice of a subject 
reveals his private predilections. The style of treatment he 
adopts discovers his prevailing tastes, and the very words and 
illustrations which he selects as the dress of his thoughts dis- 
play at once his mental habits and his intellectual stores. The 
famous saying of Buffon, ‘‘ Le style—c’est l’homme,”’ is so 
undeniably true, that we may assume it as the basis of our 
argument. It is to be presumed that every writer will choose 
a subject which is agreeable to him ; his style, his modes of 
illustration and argument, will also have reference to his own 
taste as a standard of authority. An elevated subject can 
have no affinity with vulgar discourse. The converse of this 
is equally true: 


“ Versibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult : 
Indignatur item privatis ac prope socco 
Dignis carminibus narrari cena Thyeste.” 


Consequently the choice and treatment of a subject cannot 
fail to indicate the moral preferences of the writer. 

As appropriate examples of what we affirm, we would refer 
to the writings of Swift and Addison, who were contemporaries. 
Of the latter it may be said, ‘‘ Nihil tetigit quod non orna- 
vit ;’’ of the former, ‘‘ Nihil tetigit quod non foedavit.’’ The 
refined taste, polished style, and elegant thoughts of Addison, 
made him the ornament of his own age and the model of suc- 
ceeding ages. The keen wit, caustic satire, and vulgar dia- 
lect of Swift, made him the terror of his contemporaries and 
the aversion of posterity. Addison, by his winning eloquence 
and elevated sentiments, arrested the attention of the thought- 
less, reclaimed the vicious, and confirmed the good. Swift, 
gifted with an intellect above his peers, employed it in the 
service of factious partisans, or for private revenge, while his 
innate vulgarity soiled every subject of which he wrote. His 
friendship was as polluting as his enmity ; his eulogies as in- 
decent as his vituperations. He pandered to the lowest intel- 
lectual appetites of his age, and chose to float down the turbid 
stream of vulgar passion rather than to stem its current and 
resist its encroachments. 
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Addison stood on a moral eminence infinitely above him. 
In all that he wrote, he aimed at the improvement of the pub- 
lic taste and morals. He never stooped to flatter the crowd. 
Consequently he has left few lines on record which the se- 
verest moralist would wish to blot. What is true of the style 
of these two writers may be applied, with little change, to the 
writings of Milton and Butler. The age in which they lived 
was one of intense excitement. Both the good and the bad 
qualities of men were developed in excess. There was no mod- 
eration in the piety or profanity of the age. Society was stir- 
red to its very depths. Great interests were at stake. Im- 
portant principles were discussed. Nothing less than man’s 
rights and duties occupied the mind of every thoughtful citi- 
zen. A nation had risen from a state of political depression 
and religious tyranny to storm the strong-holds of power. 

The English had suddenly become a nation of reasoners and 
debaters. Such a scene of mental activity in discussing 
themes of momentous interests, both for time and eternity, 
was never before witnessed in the world’s history. Every man 
chose his party according to his convictions of duty or his in- 
terest. ‘The advocates of reform acted from a settled belief in 
the truth and rectitude of their principles. The Conservatives 
stood upon prescription and prerogative. Duty warred with 
interest ; liberty with oppression ; piety with formality ; and 
truth with error. Multitudes of brave men were found ready 
to do battle both for the king’s prerogative and for the people’s 
liberty. But the valor of those who engaged in deadly strife 
upon the tented field was fully equaled by the moral courage 
of those fearless champions of popular liberty whose giant in- 
tellects elaborated, in the closet, those important truths which 
have since become the birthright of millions of freemen. It 
required no ordinary courage in the advocates of reform to 
publish the truth in the ears of the tyrant and his abettors ; 
for on the part of their oppressors there was power. The 
wealth, the rank and fashion of the nation were with the king. 
To advocate the unpalatable doctrines of equality and liberty 
was for the writer to set a price upon his own head. The 
leaders of the rebellion were set, as a broad target, for the en- 
emy’s missiles. Those who wield the sword and those who 
hold the pen, in an aggressive warfare upon old abuses, are 
ever the aversion of tyrants. Among the defenders of civil 
and religious liberty, Milton stands pre-eminent. | He is known 
and honored chiefly for his sublime poetry ; but had he never 
penned a verse or ‘‘ built the lofty rhyme,’’ his prose composi- 
tions would have secured to him an immortality of fame. His 
mind was well stored with various learning. He had studied 
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and appreciated almost everything which was then available 
to the scholar, both in literature and science. Gifted with a 

rless intellect, he applied his whole soul to the great prob- 
a of his age—the establishment of human freedom upon an 
immovable basis. He knew his mission. He felt the inter- 
ests of the world resting upon his shoulders and, like Atlas, he 
nerved his manly form to sustain the burden. He was so far 
exalted above his coadjutors, in mental power, that he became 
the object of united assault frorm the foes of freedom. If he 
sometimes stooped from his elevated position to battle with his 
bitter assailants upon their own level, every man having hu- 
man sympathies, and knowing his trials, can pardon the as- 
perity of the writer on account of the principles he defended. 
All moral and religious progress is secured by conflict with 
error. ‘The weapons of the warrior, in this struggle, must be 
keen and piercing, and, at the same time, strong and well- 
tempered. Milton, while conscious that the defence of truth 
against false and malignant foes required severity, felt bound 
to apologize for the use of it to his countrymen. ‘*Surely,” 
says he, ‘‘ to every good and peaceable man, it must in nature 
needs be a hateful thing to be the displeaser and molester of 
thousands; much better would it like him, doubtless, to be the 
messenger of gladness and contentment, which is his chief in- 
tended business to all mankind, but that they resist and op- 
pose their own true happiness. But when God commands to 
take the trumpet and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it 
lies not in man’s will what he shall say or what he shall 
conceal.”’ 

We have thus briefly alluded to the active efforts of Milton 
in the cause of freedom and religion, in order to contrast his 
conduct, temper, taste, and, in a word, his whole life, with 
that of his contemporary, Samuel Butler, who, next to Milton, 
was perhaps the most learned man and the greatest poet of his 
times. These two poets may be taken as indices of their re- 
spective parties. In their tastes and habits they did not in- 
aptly represent the great body of their associates. The Royal- 
ists were gay, polite, profligate, and unprincipled. The Re- 
publicans were austere and rude in manners, but, for the most 
part, upright and honest in principles. The two authors, 
whom we have chosen for comment, wrote for their respective 
parties. They knew what their patrons would approve, and 
while they pleased themselves in the choice of a theme, they 
were confident of pleasing those for whom they wrote by the 
discussion of it. Milton felt that the interests which he de- 
fended were too weighty to admit of vulgar levity, too solemn 
to allow the display of wit. Had he been commissioned from 
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on high to deliver his message to a profligate court, and to de- 
nounce the judgments of Heaven upon old transgressors, he 
could not have acted with a deeper sense of responsibility, or 
with more evident earnestness and devotion to truth. Accord- 
ingly, he uttered his convictions in the ears of waiting thou- 
sands with the dignity and sanctity of an inspired prophet, or 
an anointed king. While Milton was thus writing, not merely 
for his age, but for eternity, Butler, like a jeering Mephistoph- 
eles, employed his matchless wit in pouring ridicule and con- 
tempt upon the bold defenders of human rights. ‘Our au- 
thor,” says a writer in 1710, “lived some time with Sir Sam- 
uel Luke, who was of an ancient family in Bedfordshire ; but, 
to his dishonor, an eminent commander under the usurper, 
Oliver Cromwell; and then it was, I am informed, he com- 
posed this loyal poem. For though fate, more than choice, 
seems to have placed him in the service of a knight so noto- 
rious, both in his person and politics, yet, by the rule of con- 
traries, one may observe throughout his whole poem, that he 
was most orthodox, both in religion and loyalty. And I am 
the more induced to believe he wrote it about that time, be- 
cause he had then the opportunity to converse with those liv- 
ing characters of rebellion, nonsense, and hypocrisy, which he 
so lively and pathetically exposes throughout his whole work.”’ 

The loyalty and orthodoxy of Butler were but the mark of 
his insincerity as a royalist and his infidelity as a churchman. 
He cared neither for church nor state, any further than these in- 
stitutions promoted his private interests. These assertions we 
hope to verify from his own writings. He adhered to that 
party which he confidently hoped would triumph. The success 
of the king under a monarchy which had outlived the storms of 
centuries was to be presumed, especially where the interests 
of the partisans corresponded with his wishes. In such acrisis 
few have the hardihood to propound doctrines at war with 
time-honored usages. Most men prefer to submit to present ills, 
and pray ‘‘ that there may be peace and truth in their days,”’ 
rather than resist the abuses of long-established authority. 
** Pauci,’’ says Seneca, ‘‘ sunt qui consilio se suaque disponunt, 
ceteri eorum more qui fluminibus innatant non eunt, sed ferun- 
tur.” 

Butler consulted self and not truth in the adoption of his par- 
ty. He deliberately chose his field of action and the weapons of 
his warfare. Every step of his progress reveals the man and 
his admirers. Many of the royalists were, no doubt, courte- 
ous, brave, and loyal. But their loyalty was devoted toa big- 
oted and perjured monarch, whose violation of the public laws 
of the realm, as well as his own solemn pledges, rendered him 
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entirely unworthy of a nation’s fealty. The old Cavaliers of 
the age of Charles I. worshiped the badges of power, after all 
those regal virtues which rendered them honorable, at first, 
had departed. From hadit, rather than affection, they paid 
willing homage to the shrine after it had been deserted by the 
presiding divinity. They exhibited a certain polish and refine- 
ment of manners, which served as a cloak for the most heart- 
less libertinism. There were, no doubt, honest and good men 
among them, yet as a party, they were essentially corrupt. 
No motive but selfishness could induce them to defend ac- 
knowledged abuses, and sell themselves as the tools of regal 
and sacerdotal despotism. Accustomed to feed upon the royal 
bounty, they could not consent to bring the people into power. 
Of this party, after the restoration, Butler became the favorite. 
He advocated their vicious principles. He sold himself for a 
reward. He prostituted his various learning and peerless wit 
to the abuse of the true defenders of liberty and law. He did 
not creep from his hiding-place till the storm was over- 
past. During the civil war he forged his weapons, and waited 
for an opportunity to assault a fallen and powerless foe. 
Though he wrote his satire upon the Puritans while they 
were battling for freedom, he did not publish it till after the 
restoration of Charles II. Opposed to the Cavaliers stood the 
Roundheads, men whose stern integrity and invincible hero- 
ism find no parallel in the annals of time. They were chiefly 
from the middle class in society, equally removed from the 
corruptions of the court and the brutality of the mob. They 
were not men of letters, but men of sound sense. They un- 
derstood their rights, and they knew how to maintain them. 
The Bible was their vade mecum, their text-book in politics 
and religion. ‘They did not despise human learning, but they 
exalted the inspired record above all. They deemed the orators 
of Greece and Rome 


‘* Far beneath the prophets 
As men divinely taught, and better teaching, 
The solid rules of civil government, 
In their majestic, unaffected style, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome ; 
In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so.” 


They did not intentionally make war upon refined manners, 
and the blandishments of social life, but finding corruption and 
profligacy everywhere associated with gentility, they rejected 
the “‘unbought courtesies”’ of refined society, on account of 
the vice which was constantly concealed beneaththem. ‘‘ The 
Puritan,’ says Macaulay, ‘‘ was made up of two different men: 
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the one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion ; the 
other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated him- 
self in the dust before his Maker ; but he set his foot on the 
neck of his king. In his devotional retirement, he prayed with 
convulsions, groans, and tears. He was half-maddened by glo- 
rious or terrible illusions. He heard the lyres of angels, or the 
tempting whispers of fiends. * * * But when he took his 
seat in the council, or girt on his sword for war, these tempes- 
tuous workings of the soul had left no perceptible trace behind 
them.’’ These men felt that they were doing a work for other 
times. It caused them no terror to contemplate death as the 
consequence of their struggle for freedom of thought and ac- 
tion ; for death to them had lost its terrors. Their labor was 
in time ; their reward in eternity. Of these men, Milton was 
the champion. His lofty soul entertained a cordial sympathy 
for their pure principles, though he had no respect for their 
long visages, rude manners, and uncouth dress. These harm- 
less badges did not offend him so long as they were merely the 
external symbols of a party doing battle for truth and free- 
dom. He girded on his intellectual armor and bade defiance 
to the united hosts of oppression. Cromwell never was defeat- 
ed in battle ; Milton never yielded in argument. The one 
achieved his victories in the field ; the other in the closet. 
They were both equally benefactors of their race. Milton il- 
lustrated with peerless eloquence those principles for which 
Cromwell, with his sword, carved a place in the English Con- 
stitution. The whole human race are debtors to these cham- 
pions of liberty. Truth, which is “the daughter of time,” 
will yet crown them both with unfading laurels. 

Milton was Butler’s senior only by four years. They were 
both in the very prime of manhood when the civil war com- 
menced. Milton at once espoused the cause of liberty, and 
labored manfully in its defence, till his own fortunes were 
merged in the common calamity of his country, occasioned by 
the Restoration. Butler rendered no efficient service to any 
party during the disturbed times of the civil war and of the 
Commonwealth. ‘Then came those days never to be recalled 
without a blush—the days of servitude without loyalty, and 
sensuality without love, of dwarfish talents and gigantic 
vices, the paradise of cold hearts and narrow minds, the gold- 
en age of the coward, the bigot, and the slave. The king 
cringing to his rival, that he might trample on his people, sunk 
into a Viceroy of France, and pocketed, with complacent in- 
famy, her degrading insults, and her more degrading gold. 
The caresses of harlots and the jests of buffoons regulated the 
measures of a government which had just ability enough to 
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deceive, and just religion enough to persecute.’’ Before such 
a community, the two poets, Milton and Butler, in their own 
chosen fields; appeared as candidates for popular favor. Milton 
was poor, persecuted, and blind. He chose for his greatest 
work, which he designed to be thejsolace of his declining years, 
a theme, the most sublime and comprehensive, which could 
occupy the attention of mortals. Shut out from all intercourse 
with the world, he turned his thoughts from the highest tem- 
poral interests of mankind, on which he had spent the strength 
of manhood, to those which are measured and limited only by 
eternity. From the top of Pisgah he soared, in imagination, 
to the pure Empyréan where the Almighty Father 

“ Sits 

High throned above all height.” 





Though the work seemed above the grasp of a finite intellect, 
yet he achieved it and transmitted it to posterity for their ver- 
dict. But Milton was not the favorite of his age. Butler was 
the idol of the court, and the party that sustained it. The 
first part of Hudibras appeared in 1666, four years before the 
publication of Paradise Lost. Butler was caressed and flatter- 
ed by fawning courtiers ; Milton was neglected and almost for- 
gotten. Hudibras was immeasurably more popular than Para- 
dise Lost. Never did two distinguished poets more justly 
represent the parties that patronized them than did Milton and 
Butler. Paradise Lost, with its sublime imagery, its spiritual 
agents and their mighty conflicts, seemed to be a very appro- 
priate appendage of those momentous scenes in which the Pu- 
ritans had been the prominent actors in their struggle for 
religious and civil freedom. Hudibras, with its biting sarcasm 
and wide-mouthed ridicule, was an equally appropriate finale 
of that solemn mockery of soulless loyalty, which restored a 
perjured Stuart to the throne of England. Both these works 
are replete with extensive erudition. Milton uses his intellec- 
tual treasures to elevate and refine his readers. Butler em- 
ploys the fruits of an equally extensive culture, to cast con- 
tempt upon seriousness, and gild the baits of folly. The one 
wanders among the stars, listens to the music of the spheres, 
and catches the very symphonies of Heaven ; the other grovels 
in the mud, soils his noble acquisitions with earth-born pollu- 
tion, and feasts his soul with the noisy acclaimations of an un- 
principled faction. Milton wrote for the virtuous few ; Butler 
for the thoughtless many. The one employed religious truth 
as the basis of his lofty imaginings, and never did uninspired 
intellect sustain a bolder flight ; the other built his matchless 
rhymes upon the prejudices of the great, and never were un- 
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rivaled wit and extensive erudition associated with a more un- 
worthy subject. Regarding the Puritans as excessively austere, 
he chose the opposite extreme of levity, and thus verified his 
own words: 


* So men who one extravagance would shun, 
Into the contrary extreme do run; 
And all the difference is, that as the first 
Provokes the other freak to prove the worst, 
So, in return, that strives to render less 
The last delusion with its own excess.” 


Butler chose Cervantes for his model, and aimed to set the 
follies of Puritanism on a level with those of knight-errantry. 
Hudibras answers to Don Quixote, and Ralpho to Sancho. 
The Spanish mock hero is the natural product of chivalry and 
Catholicism, and we always love the amiable enthusiast while 
we laugh at his follies. ‘The Puritan mock hero is an unnat- 
ural compound of pedantry, knight-errantry, and fanaticism. 
We cannot possibly imagine a real Hudibras, though we 
read his adventures and listen to his prolix dissertations upon 
law, religion, and love. The character and conduct of Don 
Quixote are always consistent with his times and his own 
professions ; but the life of Hudibras is a contexture of ab- 
surdities and incongruities. ‘In forming the character of 
Hudibras,”’ says Johnson, “and describing his person and 
habiliments, the author seems to labor with a tumultuous con- 
fusion of dissimilar ideas. He had read the history of the 
mock knights-errant ; he knew the motives and manners of a 
Presbyterian magistrate, and tried to unite the absurdities of 
both, however distant, in one personage. Thus he gives him 
that pedantic ostentation of knowledge which has no relation 
to chivalry, and loads him with martial encumbrances that 
can add nothing to his civil dignity.’ ‘The diction of the 
poem,’’ adds the same critic, ‘‘is grossly familiar, and the 
numbers purposely neglected, except in a few places, where 
the thoughts, by their native excellence, secure themselves 
from violation, being such as mean language cannot express.” 

Though Hudibras has been greatly admired, we cannot sup- 
pose that any man was ever made wiser or better by it. ‘If 
the talent of ridicule,” says Addison, ‘“‘ were employed to 
laugh men out of vice and folly, it might be of some use to 
the world ; but instead of this we find that it is generally made 
use of to laugh men out of virtue and good sense, by attack- 
ing everything that is solemn and serious, decent and praise- 
worthy in human life.’”’ The mind of Butler was intrinsically 
mean and vulgar. He had no conception of true honesty and 
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integrity. Constantly associated with men who ruled by in- 
trigue and lived by shifts, he learned to look upon honesty 
as a pretence, and religion as a mask. We may not deny 
that he possessed a profound knowledge of the world as well 
as unrivaled wit, but his mistake consisted in making the 
morality and religion of his party the standard by which he 
judged of others. Our poet wished to make his talents avail- 
able for his support. He wanted not sagacity to perceive that 
any abuse of an unpopular party would be acceptable at Court. 
He labored long and patiently in scouting the last remains of 
piety and reverence for law and religion from the realm ; and 
he received his reward. But the fruit that was matured at 
Court, under his fostering care, proved to him as bitter as the 
clusters of Sodom. Charles and his courtiers were systemati- 
cally treacherous and ungrateful. They employed the wits of 
the age to aid them in ascending the heights of despotism, but 
when they had attained the summit of power, they contempt- 
uously spurned from their feet the very supports by which 
they had climbed. Butler, in common with others, expe- 
rienced their ingratitude and meanness. He learned, too late, 
that vice is a poor patron, and that ‘‘the wages of sin is 
death.” Late in life he turned his merciless satire against 
his own party, and poured out full vials of wrath upon the 
deceitful herd who had flattered his vanity and withholden 
the wages of his servility. No Puritan author has ever been 
so severe upon the vices of the royalists as Butler. He had 
used the whole weight of his mighty intellect to sink the Puri- 
tans to the lowest hell of infamy and crime; but like his 
great prototype, whom he and his associates so loyally served, 
while contrasting the times of the stern Oliver with those of 
the libertine Charles, he might with all propriety exclaim, 


“ And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven.” 


Butler represents the men of his age as not only zealously en- 
gaged in the service of the father of lies, but even affecting a 
reputation for crimes which it was beyond their power to per- 
petrate. For, says the satirist, they had 


“On all occasions sought to be as civil 
As possible they could t’ his Grace, the Devil, 
To give him no unnecessary trouble, 
Nor in smal] matters to use a friend so noble. 
But with their constant practice done their best 
T’ improve and propagate his interest. 
For men have now made vice so great an art, 
The matter of fact’s become the slightest part ; 
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And the debauch’d’st actions they can do, 
Mere trifles to the circumstance and show, 
For ’tis not what they do that’s now the sin, 
But what they lewdly affect and glory in, 

As if preposterously they could profess 

A fore’d hypocrisy of wickedness.” 


Again, alluding to the open vices of his contemporaries, he 
charges them with acting 


“ As if the laws of nature had been made 
Of purpose only to be disobeyed ; 
Or man had lost his mighty interest 
By having been distinguish’d from a beast, 
And had no other way but sin and vice 
To be restored again to Paradise.” 


He also bears reluctant testimony to the comparative purity 
of the age of the Commonwealth : 


“ When an old proverb or an end of verse 
Could more than all our meee laws coerce, 
And keep men honester than all our furies 
Of jailers, constables, judges, and juries; 
Who were converted then with an old saying 
Better than all our preaching now and praying.” 


The king himself does not escape chastisement. In a paper 
entitled ‘‘Hudibras at Court,’’ he describes the monarch’s ex- 
cessive fondness for the poem and his surprising neglect of the 
author, as follows: 


“ This prince, whose ready wit and parts 
Conguer’d both men and women’s hearts, 
Was so o’ercome with Knight and Ralph, 
That he could never claw it off; 

He never eat, nor drank, nor slept, 
But Hudibras still near him kept ; 
Never would go to church or so, 

But Hudibras must with him go; 
Nor yet to visit concubine, 

Or at the city feast to dine, 

But Hudibras must still be there, 

Or all the fat was in the fire. 

Now, after all, was it not hard 

That he should meet with no reward 
That fitted out this Knight and Squire, 
This monarch did so much admire ?” 


The concurrent testimony of friends and foes is, that Butler 
shared the common fate of all Charles’s admirers, who was 
wont 


“To leave his friends to starve and die,— 
A poor reward of loyalty.” 
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A poet of the next century thus pathetically commiserates the 
extraordinary sufferings of the author of Hudibras : 


“On Butler who can think without just rage, 
The glory and the scandal of the age ? 
Fair stood his hopes when first he came to town, 
Met everywhere with welcomes of renown; 
Courted and lov’d by all, with wonder read, 
With proniees of princely favor fed ; 
But what reward for all had he at last ? 
After a life in dull expectance past, 
The wretch, at summing up his misspent days, 
Found nothing left but poverty and praise ; 
Of all his gains by verse, he could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave ; 
Reduc’d to want, he, in due time, fell sick, 
Was fain to die and be interr’d on tick : 
And well might bless the fever that was sent 
To rid him hence, and his worse fate prevent.” 


For sixty years no stone marked the place where the re- 
mains of this gifted poet rested. A monument was at length 
erected in Westminster Abbey by a Mr. Barber, a printer in 
London, and an admirer of the principles of Butler. This 
office of affection is thus noticed by an epigrammatist of that 


age : 


“Whilst Butler, needy wretch! was yet alive, 
No gen’rous patron would a dinner give ; 
See him, when starv’d to death and turn’d to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust. 
The poet’s fate is here, in emblem, shown; 
He ask’d for bread and he received a stone.” 


Butler undoubtedly suffered from the neglect of his friends ; 
but, considering that his whole life was simply a negation of 
virtue and holiness, we do not pity him. When his king was 
in peril, he shrunk from the defence of him. When his party 
was restored to power, he entertained no higher wish than to 
bask in the sunshine of court favor. When his friends proved 
unkind, he became their bitterest foe. He proposed to him- 
self no praiseworthy object as the end of life. ‘To please the 
fancy and excite the mirth of a profligate court was his high- 
est aim. ‘The very applause he won, which was the sole re- 
ward of vicious toil, was gained at the expense of suffering 
virtue. He succeeded in making piety repulsive and con- 
temptible with his party, and received at their hands the only 
reward to which his service was justly entitled—permanent 
neglect. 

Turn from this picture to the life of John Milton. The rup- 
ture between the King and his Parliament occurred while 
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Milton was at Naples. He at once appreciated the nature 
and importance of the approaching conflict. ‘As I was de- 
sirous,’’ says he, ‘‘ to pass into Sicily and Greece, the melan- 
choly intelligence from England of the civil war recalled me ; 
for I esteemed it dishonorable for me to be lingering abroad, 
even for the improvement of my mind, when my fellow-citi- 
zens were contending for their liberty at home.’’ He conse- 
crated his ¢ime, talents, and estate to the popular cause. He 
applied himself with unwearied diligence to the defence of lib- 
erty, and, by incessant application to study and writing, at 
length induced permanent ill health, with total loss of sight. 
Even now he shows no signs of despondency or ill temper. 
The manly sentiments of his noble heart are beautifully ex- 
pressed in that touching sonnet addressed to his friend Cyriac 
Skinner. 


“ Cyriac, this three years day, these eyes, tho’ clear, 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Of man or woman ;—yet I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate one jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which al] Europe rings from side to side : 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide.” 


Bitter adversity called forth no complaints from him. Nei- 
ther the desertion of friends nor the persecution of foes could 
rob him of his inward peace and hope. In the midst of reign- 
ing corruption, 

“On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues ; 


In darkness, and with dangers compassed round 
And solitude,” 


he still maintained the same lofty equanimity. Such was the 
even tenor of his life in retirement; calm and serene was its 
close. Like the setting sun encompassed with clouds, his 
greatness was enhanced by the misfortunes which eclipsed his 


glory. 
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ARTICLE III. 


PANTHEISM. 


By Enocu Ponp, D.D., Prof. in Bangor Theo. Seminary. 


I. Irs Narure anv CHaRacrTeErRIsTics, 


PanruetsM is that form of religion which makes God every- 
thing, and everything God. It differs from Theism chiefly in 
the following particulars : 

1. The Theist believes that God created the world and all 
it contains from nothing ; or at least, that he formed it from a 
previously existing substance,—a substance distinct from him- 
self, and whose existence is necessary and eternal, like his 
own. The Pantheist denies both these positions. He affirms 
that there is but one substance or essence in the universe, and 
that all existing things have sprung from that. All are but 
varied modifications and exhibitions of this one universal sub- 
stance or idea. 

2. The Theist believes in the personal immortality of the 
soul; that it is immortal, not only in its substance, but its 
individuality ; that it is to exist forever, a distinct, conscious, 
intelligent, active being. Pantheists generally, if not univer- 
sally, deny this; believing that, as the soul came forth from 
the substance of God, and is a part of his substance, so it will 
ultimately return to him, and be swallowed up in him. It is 
a wave now on the surface of the great ocean, but it will sub- 
side at length, and be lost in the abyss from which it came. 

3. The Theist believes in a personal God, an intelligent, 
active being, by whom the worlds were made, and all things 
are sustained and controlled. The Pantheist denies this, and 
accounts for the existence of what are commonly called crea- 
ted things, through the operation of certain processes and laws, 
which are strictly necessary and eternal. These processes 
and laws, being personified, are called God, and their results 
are so many manifestations of God. The God of the Panthe- 
ist is, therefore, a personification, and not a person; a figure 
of speech, and not a reality. There is to him no personal God : 
there is no God distinct from the universal substance and its 
inherent powers,—distinct from the processes and laws of na- 
ture, and the things which, through their operation, exist. 
These are the leading peculiarities of Pantheism, by which 
it is distinguished from the different forms of Theism. Other 
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and lesser marks of distinction will come into notice, in the 
progress of this discussion. 

In what respects does Pantheism differ from Atheism? We 
answer: From certain forms of Atheism, it differs in no re- 
spect whatever. It is a covert, concealed Atheism,—so art- 
fully concealed, as often to impose upon its votaries themselves, 
as well as upon others. They have much to say about God, 
and of the blessedness of being swallowed up in him, and be- 
coming one with him; while, aside from the absolute Idea, 
the universal Substance, the laws and processes of Nature, 
there is to them no God, and they mean nothing by the term. 

On this point, we agree with the late Henry Ware, Jr., of 
Cambridge. ‘ Pantheism,”’ he says, or a denial of the strict 
personality of God, is ‘‘a virtual denial of God. Indeed, this 
is the only sense in which it seems possible to make that 
denial. No one thinks of denying the existence of principles 
and laws. Gravitation, order, cause, and effect, truth, benev- 
olence,—no one denies that these exist; and if these consti- 
tute the Deity, he has not been denied, and cannot be. The 
only denial possible is by the exclusion of a personal existence. 
There can be no Atheism but this; and this is Atheism. There 
is a personal God, or there is none.’” 


I]. Divrerenr Forms or Panrueism. 

Some persons, in their conceptions, make everything matter. 
The inherent powers and laws of nature are those of matter. 
To such their God is material. To them, there is no God, aside 
from the operations of material nature.-—Others conceive of ev- 
erything as spirit. They know nothing about matter, and be- 
lieve nothing about it. The outer world is all nothing, aside 
from the sensations and conceptions of those who live in it. 
Theirs is a world of pure idealism. This is all the God of which 
they have any knowledge.—Others make a distinction, in terms, 
between matter and spirit, and yet they seem to recognize no 
essential difference. It is all one substance, essence, or idea, 
developing itself in several ways. Of this wniversality, what- 
ever it may be, every being and thing is an integral part. 

Some persons make God a law, a process, and not a sub- 
stance of any kind. Some represent him as an idea, a feel- 
ing, and not an objective reality. And what is more strange, 
some, almost in our own times, have deified themselves. The 
f with them is everything. They can conceive of nothing 
(and, of course, no God) aside from the almighty and all-ab- 
sorbing J. 

The God of some Pantheists is immanent in nature, where 


* Sermon on the Personality of God, p. 13. 
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it is working out results, according to necessary and eternal 
laws. With others, the grand moving principle is emanative. 
The great source of being is continually sending forth its 
streams, to wander in fixed courses for a time, and then flow 
back to the ocean from which they came. This emanative 
system is, perhaps, the oldest and the most widely diffused 
of any of the forms of Pantheism. It has entered deeply into 
other systems of religion, and has been a means of perverting 
and corrupting them. 


Ill. History or Panruetism. 


No sooner did the knowledge of the true God pass away from 
the minds of men in ancient time, than we find them beginning 
to deify nature ; or (which is the same) to deify those processes 
and Jaws, in accordance with which existing changes were seen 
to take place. ‘This was Pantheism. Accordingly, in the ear- 
liest notices which have come down to us of the workings of 
the heathen mind on the subject of religion, we come directly 
in contact with Pantheistic theories and views. 

So it was in Egypt, that old cradle of superstition and 
speculation, from which the treasures of ‘ science, falsely so 
called,’’ were imported into the neighboring countries. In 
proof of the Pantheism of ancient Egypt, we quote the follow- 
ing passages from the Hermaic or Tresmegistic writings ; 
which, though not as ancient as they claim to be, are yet al- 
lowed to contain the genuine doctrines of Thoth, or the Egyp- 
tian Hermes.’ ‘“ Al/ things are the One, and the One all 
things. For as much as all things existed in the Creator, 
before they were made, he is properly said to be all things, 
whose members all things are.’’ ‘* The sensible world is the 
receptacle of all forms, qualities, and bodies, none of which 
can be quickened and vegetated without God; for God is all 
things, and all things are from God, and all things the effect 
of his will. And without God, there neither was anything, 
nor is, nor shall be ; but all things are from him, and in him, 
and by him. If you will consider after a right manner, you 
shall learn that this sensible world, and all the things therein, 
are covered over with that higher world, (or Deity) as with a 
garment.”’ 

“The invisible God is most manifest ; for there is nothing 
in the whole world that he is not. He is both the things that 
are, and the things that are not; for the things that are, he 
hath manifested; but the things that are not, he contaius 
within himself.”” ‘‘ For what shall I praise thee (the Su- 


' See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, vol. i., p. 555. Warburton’s Di- 
vine Legation, vol. iii., p. 189. 
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preme ?) For those things which thou hast made, or for those 
things which thou hast not made? For those things which 
thou hast manifested, or for those which thou hast hidden and 
concealed within thyself? And for what cause shall I praise 
thee? Because [ am my own, as having something proper 
and distinct from thee? Thou art whatsoever I am; thou art 
whatsoever I do or say. For thou art all things, and there is 
nothing which thou art not. Thou art that which is madc, 
and thou art that which is not made.””—‘*I would not say,” 
adds the writer of these remarkable books, ‘‘ that God hath 
all things, but rather declare the truth, and say that he is 
all things; not as receiving them from without, but as send- 
ing them forth from himself.” ‘* What is God, but the very 
being of all things that yet are not, and the subsistence of 
things that are ?’” 

These extracts show what views of God very early pre- 
vailed among the Egyptians. Nor are we indebted for infor- 
mation to the Tresmegistic writings alone. We learn the 
same from ancient inscriptions, and from other records. The 
worship of the true God was supplanted in Egypt by the wor- 
ship of universal nature. The creation took the place of the 
Creator, and received, in one form or another, that homage 
which was due to him alone.—Nor let it be thought that this 
form of religion was inconsistent with the polytheism and 
idolatry of the ancient Egyptians. They had, indeed, ‘gods 
many, and lords many; but these were all inferior divinities, 
—parts and manifestations of the One Supreme, the One in 
All.”’ 

It is likely that the same form of religion prevailed among 
the ancient Persians as among the Egyptians. The following 
passage is from the Desatir, or writings of the most ancient 
Persian prophets, one of whom was Zoroaster. Mithras, or 
the first Cause, thus speaks to his worshiper: ‘‘ My light is 
on thy countenance, my word is on thy tongue. Me thou 
seest, me thou hearest, me thou smellest, me thou tastest, 
me thou touchest. What thou sayest, that I say; and thy 
acts are my acts. I speak by thy tongue, and thou speakest 
to me, though mortals imagine that thou speakest to them. 
I am nearer unto thee, than thou art to thyself. Thy soul 
reacheth unto me.’” 

Bricker, after comparing the existing fragments of the an- 
cient learning of the Persians, expresses the following opinion 
as to their theosophy: ‘“‘It appears probable that Zoroaster, 


! In Cudworth’s Intellectual System, vol. i.. pp. 586-592. 
* See Dial, vol. iv., p. 61. 
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adopting the principle commonly held by the ancients, that 
from nothing, nothing can be produced, conceived Light, 
or those ethereal substances which partake of the active na- 
ture of fire, and Darkness, or the opaque and passive mass of 
matter, to be emanations from one eternal source; that to 
these derived substances he gave the names of Oromasdes and 
Arimanis ; and that the first Fountain of Being, or the Su- 
preme Divinity, he called Mithras. The active and passive 
principles, Oromasdes and Arimanis, the authors respectively 
of good and evil, of light and darkness, he conceived to be at 
perpetual variance ; and this has led to the belief that the most 
ancient form of religion among the Persians was Dualism. 
Zoroaster believed, however, that through the mediation of 
Mithras, or the Supreme Cause, the contest would at length 
terminate in favor of the good principle. 

According to Zoroaster, various orders of spirits, gods, de- 
mons, and the souls of men, have proceeded from the great 
Fountain of intelligence, and will one day return to their 
source and partake of its immortality. Even matter itself, 
the source of all evil, will at length be refined, and be gath- 
ered back to the Eternal Fountain from which it flowed.’” 

The Phenicians were early civilized, and contributed to the 
introduction of civilization and learning into Greece. Mo- 
sheim ascribes the same views of Deity to them as to the an- 
cient Egyptians. After remarking upon several passages from 
Sanchoniathon, the Pheenician sage, he adds: “I am of the 
opinion that this nation ought to be associated with those who 
held that all things were produced from an eternal matter by 
a certain power and law of nature, and who exclude the Deity 
(i. e. an intelligent, personal Deity) altogether from the crea- 
tion of the universe.”’ 

According to the theology of the Pheenicians, the origin of 
the visible world was in this wise : From eternity there exist- 
ed a dark, turbid atmosphere, through which was diflused a 
blind principle of motion, denominated spirit. From eternity 
there existed, also, a rude, undigested chaos. At a certain pe- 
riod, the spirit in the atmosphere became inflamed with a love 
of chaos, and united itself with it; and from this union all ex- 
isting things, gods and men, animate and inanimate, have 
proceeded. This process, with its results (comprising all 
things), was denominated God. 

If we turn, now, to the ancient Greeks, we shall find the 
same theories, with circumstantial modifications, prevailing 


there.—Our earliest knowledge of the theosophy of the Greeks 


1 Briicker’s Abridgment, p. 27. 
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is derived from the Orphic writings. As a specimen of these, 
we present the following: ‘ Jove, the lofty thunderer, is the 
first, and the last, and the middle; all things proceed from 
him. The spacious earth and the starry heavens are Jove. 
Jove is the breath of all things ; the irresistible energy of fire ; 
and the source of the sea. Jove is the parent ofall. There is 
one power, one divinity, one ruler of all; for all things are 
contained in the vast body of Jove.” ‘* Hiding all things 
within himself, he at length sent forth divine productions from 
his bosom into the cheerful light.” 

From these and other fragments of Orpheus, the following 
summary of the Orphic doctrine concerning God and nature 
may be deduced: ‘‘ God, from eternity, contained within him- 
self the unformed principles of all things. At a certain period, 
he commenced sending forth from himself all material and 
spiritual existences, which partake, consequently, of his own 
divine nature or essence. All beings, proceeding originally 
from God, will, after certain revolutions and purgations, return 
tohim. The world itself will be dissolved with fire, and af- 
terward be renewed.’’’ 

From the most ancient poets of Greece, we proceed to its 
philosophers. Of the majority of these, it is difficult to say 
whether they are more properly Atheists or Pantheists ; certain 
it is, that while the name of God was often on their lips, they 
ascribed the endlessly diversified appearances in nature, not. to 
an intelligent, designing Cause—a personal Deity, but to a 
certain vital energy, running through all things, and operating 
according to necessary and established laws. 

This did the Hylopathians, who insisted much upon the in- 
herent, plastic, generative tendencies of matter, and thought 
these sufficient to account for all things. Thisdid the Straton- 
ics or Hylozoists, who, in order to account for the changes in 
matter, invested every particle of it with a sort of vegetable, 
senseless life. The same, also, did the Stoics, whose soul of 
the world was regarded as a celestial ether or fire, and not as 
a designing, active Being.—A portion of the Stoics seem to 
have considered the world as more a vegetable than an animal, 
and its moving principle as a sort of vegetable life. Their idea 
of Providence was not that of a wise and good Being who free- 
ly directs and governs all things, but that of a necessary and 
eternal chain of causes and effects. Providence, in the Stoic 
creed, was only another name for fate, to which everything in 
the universe was subject. 

Among the Stoics of Rome, none was more venerated than 


* See Bricker’s Abridgment, p. 66. 
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Cato, of Utica, yet Lucan, by putting the following lines into 
his mouth, represents him as a Pantheist : 
“Ts not the seat of Jove earth, sea, and air, 
And heaven, and virtue? Where could we further trace 
The God? Where’er we move, whate’er we see, 
Is Jove." 


According to Cicero, ‘‘ Pythagoras believed God to be an 
active substance or soul, pervading all nature, from which hu- 
man souls have emanated, and to which they will return.’?* 
The immediate disciples of Pythagoras held the prime moving 
principle to be “‘a subtle, ethereal fire, which gives being to 
all things, animates all, and into which all will be finally re- 
solved.’? They believe not only gods and men, but even brute 
animals, to be portions of the Divinity. Hence their scruples 
about taking the life of animals, and eating flesh. 

The leaders of the Eleatic philosophers were Zenophanes and 
Parmenides. These habitually called the Deity One and All, 
regarding him as one simple being or essence which containeth 
all things. They accounted for the existence of men and ani- 
mals, from the joint operation of ‘ heat and cold, or fire and 
earth ; the former being the active, and the latter the material 
cause.”’? ‘These philosophers,’ says Briicker, ‘* held God to 
be of the same nature with the universe, comprehending all 
things within himself.”’ 

Very similar to these were the teachings of Heraclitus. 
“Fire,”’ he says, ‘‘ is the principle from which all things in 
nature are evolved. ‘This consists of small, indivisible atoms, 
which are in their nature simple, and are eternal. From these 
fiery particles, which are perpetually in motion, all the varied 
forms of nature are produced, and into them all are, at certain 
periods, resolved.”’’—In short, we find a striking similarity in 
the opinions of these philosophers, as to the first moving, orig- 
inating cause. This was not a conscious, active Being, like 
the God of the Bible, but an all-pervading energy—a subtle, 
ethereal fire, which warmed and stirred the chaotic mass, and 
thus generated the existing forms of life. 

Such, for substance, was the philosophy of Father Anchises, 
as set forth by Virgil, in the Sixth Mneid. 

“Know, first, a spirit, with an active flame, 
Pervades and animates the mighty frame; 
Runs through the watery worlds, the fields of air, 


The pond’rous earth, the heights of heav’n, and there 
Glows in the sun and moon, and burns in every star. 


i Pharsalia, lib. ix., v. 578. 
* Nat. Deor., lib. i., cap. 12. 
8 See Briscker’s Abridgment, pp. 284-255. 
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Thus, mingling with the mass, the general soul 
Lives in the parts, and agitates the whole.” 


According to Cudworth, these ancient heathen philosophers 
generally regarded God, ‘ not only as pervading all things, and 
diffused through all things, but as being, in a manner, all 
things. Hence, they looked upon the whole world as a kind 
of divinity, a sacred thing ; it being, according to their theol- 
ogy, nothing but God himself visibly displayed. And thus was 
God worshiped by the Pagans, in the whole corporeal world 
taken together, or in the universe, under the name of Pan.’’! 

Bishop Warburton speaks still more decidedly respecting the 
Pantheism or Atheism of many of the philosophers of ancient 
Greece. They held, he says, to but one universal substance, 
of which the human soul was ‘a discerped part,’’ and into 
which it was to be again resolved. And as they held to but 
one universal substance, not only the human soul, but every- 
thing else, must have been regarded as a part of the Divinity ; 
and thus God was literally everything and everything God.’ 

From the philosophers of Greece let us pass to those of India. 
The Hindoo divinities are, in general, no other thar ieified 
sages and philosophers; and notwithstanding the <ncredible 
antiquity which is ascribed to them, they are supposed, and 
with good reason, to have flourished very little, if at all, ear- 
lier than the wise men of ancient Greece. 

We begin with that form of religion which is taught in the 
Vedas, and is professed by the Brahmins, and by a great ma- 
jority of the people. Sir William Jones represents the Brah- 
mins as pure spiritualists ; regarding what we call the exter- 
nal world as only a set of sensations and perceptions, much 
after the manner of some of the Germans of modern times. 
**'The whole creation,’ they say, ‘is rather an energy than a 
work, by which the Infinite Mind exhibits to his creatures a 
set of perceptions ; like a wonderful picture, or a piece of mu- 
sic, always varied, but always uniform.” Again: they sup- 
pose ‘‘ the Deity to be ever present, and constantly to support 
a series of perceptions,’’—and this is all_—The Brahmins teach 
that ‘‘ matter has no essence, independent of mental percep- 
tion ; that external appearances and sensations are illusory, 
and would vanish to nothing if the Divine energy, which alone 
sustains them, were suspended but for a moment.’’. They also 
teach, that as ‘‘ material substance is mere illusion, there ex- 
ists in this universe only one generic spiritual substance, the 
sole primary cause of all secondary causes, and of all appear- 


1 Intellectual System, vol. ii., p. 261. 
* See Divine Legation, Book ili., sec. 4. 
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ances whatever.’’ All other spirits emanate from this, and are 
at length returned to it, and absorbed in it.’ 

Dr. Ward represents the Pantheism of the Brahmins as pure- 
ly spiritual, ‘The learned behold Brumha alike in the rev- 
erend Brahmin perfected in knowledge, in the ox, in the ele- 
phant, in the dog, and in him who eateth the flesh of dogs.”’ 
‘‘ The man whose mind is endued with this devotion, and look- 
eth on all things alike, beholdeth the Supreme Soul in all things, 
and all things in the Supreme Soul.” . . . ‘‘ This error-formed 
world is like a bubble on the water. We can never say that it 
does not exist, or that it does. Spirit is real entity, but not so 
the visible world. It is as unreal as a snail, when taken for 
silver ; or as when the thirsty deer mistakes the reflected rays 
of the sun on the sand for a pool of water. There is one omni- 
present, placid, all-pervading spirit. Wherever, in any forms, 
this is manifested, in those forms this agitated world appears 
extended in him.” 

Swallowed up in this one all-embracing spirit, the yogee, or 
religious devotee, can say, ‘‘ J am the unchanging; J am the 
ever-living ; J am the pure, the inconceivable, the simple life ; 
without qualities ; the untroubled ; the unchangeable ; the mir- 
ror in which all is seen; and, through my union to all souls, 
the displayer of all things. Being the same in nature, J am 
every living creature, from Brumha and Vishnoo, down to in- 
animate matter.’’ Entertaining opinions such as these, the 
yogee not only worships all other living creatures, but wor- 
ships himself. ‘* Menu calls the worship of self the grand meth- 
od of obtaining Divine knowledge. He who worships self, 
viewing himself equally in all things, and all equally in him- 
self, ascends to his own heaven.”’ . . . ‘‘ The whole meaning of 
the Vedantee is contained in this, that Brumha and individu- 
ated spirit are one. ‘That which pervades all the members of 
the body, and is the cause of life and motion, is individuated 
spirit. That which pervades the universe, and gives life and 
motion to all, is Brumha. Therefore, that which pervades the 
members of the body, and that which pervades the universe, és 
one. As the distance between the separate trees in a forest, 
and universal space, are of the same nature, so Brumha and in- 
dividuated spirits are one. They are both pure life.’” 

‘“‘'The Supreme Being,’’ say the Brahmins, “‘ is one sole-ex- 
istent, secondless, entire, indivisible, sempiternal, ineffable, 
universal soul. All things are from him, and all, at the con- 
summation, are resolved into him; as the spider spins his 


' Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. i., pp. 239, 251. 
* Ward’s View of the Hindoos, vol. i., pp. 340, 350, 362; vol. ii., p. 5. 
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thread from his own substance, and gathers it in again; as 
vegetables sprout from the earth, and return to it; as hair and 
nails grow from a living body, and continue with it.”’ 

The following is spoken of as the summary of the Vedanti 
creed. ‘‘ Excepting the Deity, nothing exists, the universe be- 
ing only an appearance, without any reality ; just as a man in 
a dream sees imaginary objects, and in that state experiences 
ideal pleasure and pain. So the scenes and events of life are 
nothing but a dream; there being only one resplendent Light 
which assumes different appearances.’” 

The following passages are from the Laws of Menu. Speak- 
ing of the yogee, Menu says: ‘‘ Equally perceiving the &u- 
preme Soul in all things, and all things in the Supreme Soul, 
he sacrifices his own spirit by fixing it on the spirit of God, 
and approaches the nature of that Sole Divinity, which shines 
by its own effulgence.’’ ‘ Let such an one reflect, with ex- 
clusive application of mind, on the subtle, indivisible essence 
of the Supreme Spirit, and its complete existence in all things, 
whether high or low, small or great. Thus, having gradually 
abandoned all earthly attachments, and being indifferent to 
the pains of all opposite things, as honor, dishonor, and the 
like, he remains absorbed in the Divine essence.”’ 

The following passages are from the Vishnu-Puranu: ‘ Do 
thou, O King, consider thyself as one with all that exists in 
the world? ‘That one, which is al/ things, is Vishnu, than 
whom there is none other. He is 1; he is thou; he is all. 
This universe is his form. Abandon, then, the error of dis- 
tinction.”’—p. 258. ‘Gods, men, animals, birds, reptiles,all are 
but forms of one eternal Vishnu.’’—p. 139.—‘‘ By study and 
devotion, a wise man may arrive at the truth of his identity 
with God; and then—all the reason of his finiteness being 
removed—he is in truth God.”—p. 251. 

These extracts present the doctrine of the Vedas, or that 
professed and taught by the Brahmins. There are other 
schools or sects in the East, one of the most numerous and 
ancient of which is that of Biiddh. This sect is found, not only 
in India, but in Burmah, Siam, Japan, Cochin-China, and in 
many parts of China itself. It differs from Brahminism, in 
that it has less of an ideal character, and it rejects caste. It is es- 
sentially a system of Pantheism, if not Atheism. ‘* The Biiddhs,”’ 
says Dr. Ward, ‘‘do not believe in a first cause. Matter is 
eternal. Every portion of animated existence has, in itself, 
the element of its own rise, tendency, and final destiny.” 
‘ The highest state of glory to be attained or aimed at, is 


' Asiatic Journal, vol. xviii., pp. 98, 290. 
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absorption, or to be received back into the universal es- 
sence.’” 

The Chinese god Fo is generally understood to be the same 
as Biiddh. The following are some of the profundities of the 
god Fo. ‘‘ Nothing is the beginning and end of everything 
that exists. From nothing our first parents derived their ex- 
istence, and to nothing they returned after death. All beings 
are the same in essence, the only difference is in their figure 
and qualities. All sprung from the same beginning, which is 
nothing. This universal principle is extremely pure, subtle, 
and simple, without change, without motion, without action, 
or desires. ‘To obtain happiness, we must endeavor to secure 
a perfect likeness to this principle ;—to do nothing, to will 
nothing, to feel nothing, to desire nothing. When once a 
man has arrived at this degree of perfection, he has no longer 
anything to fear. He hath ceased to exist, and become per- 
fectly like the god Fo.’” 

The, following indicates that Confucius, also, was a Pantheist. 
** How vast the influence,”’ he exclaims, “of the spirits or gods! 
If you look for them, you cannot see them. If you listen, you 
cannot hear them. They embody all things, and the things 
which are cannot be separated from them. Everything is full 
of them. They are above, beneath, on the right hand, and on 
the left.’” 

The Joiniis, a sect more numerous in the East formerly 
than they are at present, are represented as Pantheists, or 
Atheists. ‘The earth,’ say they, ‘is formed by nature, 
or it springs from inherent properties existing in itself. As the 
trees in a forest grow up without a cultivator, so the universe 
is self-existent ; and as the banks of a river fall of themselves, 
so there is no supreme destroyer.” These philosophers fur- 
ther taught, that ‘‘ there is but one individual spirit, in the 
whole universe of animated existence, from which all life 
springs, and to which it returns.’"*—From these passages it ap- 
pears that pantheistic notions are not peculiar to any particular 
sect in the East, but, in one form or another, are common to 
them all ; so that, as a returned missionary (Dr. Poor) recent- 
ly remarked, ‘‘ the public mind there is thoroughly pervaded 
and sated with Pantheism.”’ 

Let us now view Pantheism in connection with the Ma- 
hometan religion. As Mahometanism continued to spread east- 
ward, it soon came in contact with Oriental superstitions, and 


! View of the Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 387. 
2 See Ward’s View, vol. ii. p. 383, Note. 
* See Dial, vol. iv. p. 210. 
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imbibed from this connection a taint of Pantheism, which 
originally it did not possess. 

The Soofies, the principal Pantheistic sect of Mahometans, 
are found chiefly in India and Persia. They are numerous at 
Shiraz, the chief seat of Mahometan learning and philosophy 
in the East. ‘The following account of their religious princi- 
ples is given by Sir William Jones: ‘‘ They suppose that the 
souls of men differ not at all in kind, though infinitely in 
degree, frum the Divine Soul from which they proceeded, and 
in which they will ultimately be absorbed. They believe that 
a sort of covenant was entered into between them and the 
Divine Soul, at the time of their emanation; that they would 
remember their celestial origin, and return to its embrace. 
They hold that naught exists in the universe but mind or 
spirit ; that what the ignorant call material substances are no 
more than gay pictures presented to our minds by the eternal 
Artist ; that we must beware of attachment to such phantoms, 
and cling only to the Supreme, who truly exists in us, as we 
exist solely in him; that we should retain the remembrance 
of our primeval covenant ; and by abstracting ourselves from 
vanity, that we should hasten a complete and eternal union 
with the Divine essence, in which our supreme happiness will 
consist.’” 

While Henry Martyn was at Shiraz, he was brought into 
continual contact with the Soofies, having one of their learned 
men for his interpreter. ‘They talked much, he says, about 
‘the unity of all being,’’ and ‘considered the Brahmins as 
of the same school with themselves.’’ One affirmed to Mr. 
Martyn ‘that himself, and every created thing, was God.”’ 
Another said, ‘*‘ there is no distinction between the Creator 
and the creature, and no real difference between good and evil.’ 
—ome of the most learned men in Persia are connected with 
the Soofies. Their poets, Ferdoosi, Sadi, Hafiz, and some 
others, have a high reputation even in Europe. Not a few of 
their songs are of a sensual character ; others are chiefly on 
the subject of religion. The writers mourn their partial sepa- 
ration from God, and long for a reunion, an absorption into 
the Divine essence, as the consummation of all their hopes. 
The following lines are a translation from Hafiz : 


“ This earthly mist conceals the eternal mind. 
O! happy day, that shall the veil remove ! 

My soul, like Philomel in cage confined, 
Pants for her native soil, the Elysian grove. 


See Asiatic Journal, vol. xviii. p. 290. 
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Though vestments rich and bright my limbs array, 
My breast conceals a fierce, devouring flame : 

O come, and Hafiz’ being bear away ; 
Absorb’d in thee, shall vanish e’en his name.” 


Some Christians have mistaken the language of these hymns, 
as the breathing forth of holy desires. But Mr. Martyn was 
of a different opinion. He represents the Soofies as “a 
body of mystic latitudinarians,’”’ distinguished, not only for 
exuberance of fancy, and a wild enthusiasm, but for “ gross 
sensuality and self-indulgence, incredible vanity, and uni- 
versal skepticism.” ‘‘ Their professed religion,’ he says, is 
“no religion at all. It removes all the foundations, and un- 
settles religious belief everywhere.’” 

Thus far we have investigated the history of Pantheism, as 
found in Pagan and Mahometan countries. Let us now in- 
quire after its developments among those who have some 
knowledge of the Bible. We begin with the Jews. 

The Cabbalistic philosophy of the Jews was clearly of an 
Oriental cast, and in its teachings concerning the origin of 
things, was naked Pantheism. Basnage, in his learned history 
of the Jews, insists that Spinoza, who was a Jew, learned his 
Pantheism from the Cabbalists, though he was too proud to 
acknowledge them as his teachers. (Book 4, chap. 7.) 

‘*The universe,’ say the Cabbalists, ‘“ continues to exist 
by the Divine energy of emanation. While this energy is ex- 
erted, different forms and orders of beings remain ; but when it 
is withheld, all the streams of existence return into their 
fountain. ‘The Deity contains all things within himself; and 
there is always the same amount of existence, either in a 
developed or an undeveloped state. When it is undeveloped, God 
is all. When worlds are created, the Deity is unfolded or 
evolved, by various degrees of emanation, which constitute the 


several forms or orders of created nature.’”’ ‘‘ Human souls ° 


are distant emanations from the Deity; and when liberated 
from their material vehicles, will return, through various 
stages of purification, to the fountain whence they first pro- 
ceeded.’ 

Some have inferred, from a passage in Paul’s speech on 
Mar’s Hill—*‘ In him we live, and move, and have our being” 
—that he was a Pantheist. But this is an unwarrantable in- 
ference. Paul taught on this occasion, as he did on all occa- 
sions, the existence of a personal God; an intelligent, con- 
scious, active Being, who is ever near us, but not one with us ; 
on whom we depend for life and breath and all things, but 


! See Life of Henry Martyn, pp. 324—440. 
2 Brucker’s Abridgment, p. 416. 
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from whose infinite and eternal essence we are forever distinct. 
That we are part of God—the very substance of God—the in- 
carnations and manifestations of God,—Paul never taught; 
and no one who reads his discourses and epistles has any right 
to put snch a meaning upon his words. The same may be 
said of all the inspired writers. 

One might infer that the Gnostic sects, which troubled the 
church during the second and third centuries, were Pantheists, 
were it not that they seem to have believed in the distinct and 
eternal existence of matter, and ascribed to it all the sins and 
miseries of our race. With them, the great business of life 
was to deliver the imprisoned soul from the corrupting and 
debasing influence of matter. As to the origin and ultimate 
destination of finite spirits, the Gnostics were emanationists and 
absorptionists, and held to other peculiarities of Pantheism. 

The Eclectic Philosophy, as taught in the school at Alexan- 
dria, partook largely of the Oriental, emanative system, and 
from this source it came directly into the Christian church. 
Hence, we hear Origen, in the third century, speculating as 
follows: ‘‘ All things are in perpetual rotation, receding from, 
and returning to, the Divine fountain. Whence, an eternal 
succession of worlds, and the final restoration of the souls of 
bad men, and of devils, after certain purgations, to happiness. 
The souls of the good are continually advancing in perfection, 
and rising to a higher state. Matter will hereafter be refined 
into a better substance; and after the great revolution of ages, 
everything will return to its source, and God will be all in 
all.”’* These views were participated in by the followers of 
Origen, and more especially by the ascetics and monks. 

The next development of Pantheism in the Christian church 
appeared in connection with the mystics. All the mystics 
believed that man possesses at least a portion of the Divine 
nature, which, being awakened by seclusion and meditation, 
becomes his sure guide to truth and holiness. And some of 
them (judging from their language) regarded man’s spiritual 
nature as al/ Divine—a ray from the great fountain of light, 
which is destined, after certain obscurations and revolutions, 
to be swallowed up in that fountain again. 

The most celebrated of the ancient mystics was the author 
of certain works, falsely ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite. 
This man, whoever he may have been, regarded the human 
soul as a sundered particle of the Divine nature; and it was 
the aim of all his exhortations to bring back the wandering 
spirit, by means of seclusion and contemplation, to its pristine, 
happy state. 


’ See Bricker, p. 463. 
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The writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius were brought into 
Europe, in the ninth century, and were translated by the 
celebrated Scotus Erigena. Erigena taught expressly that 
‘* God is all things, and that all things are God; by which 
he meant, probably, the same with the Jewish Cabbalists and 
the Alexandrian philosophers, that all things have proceeded, by 
emanation, from God, and will at length return to him, as 
streams to their source. Accordingly he says, that after the 
resurrection, nature itself will return to God; that God will 
be all in all ; and that naught will remain but God alone.’” 

The mystic element, thus introduced into the church, has 
continued to show itself—in connection, often, with a sincere 
though mistaken piety—in every succeeding age. We have 
its most singular development, in modern times, in the person 
of Jacob Behman. It appears in a far more intelligible and 
tolerable form, in the writings of Thomas a’Kempis and 
Madame Guyon. To by far the greater portion of the writings 
of Beehman, it is impossible to attach any consistent meaning. 
He says, however, as much as this, that ‘‘ God is the essence 
of all essences, and that a long series of spiritual natures, and 
even matter itself, has flowed from the fountain of the Divine 
nature.’’ His language on the subject is very like that of the 
Jewish Cabbala. ‘If,’ says he, “‘any one name the heavens, 
the earth, the stars, the elements, and whatever is beneath or 
above the heavens, he herein names the whole Deity, who, by 
a power proceeding from himself, thus makes his own essence 
corporeal.’”* 

‘In mysticism,” says Mr. Douglass, ‘ there is one error, the 
belief in self; and one truth, the identity of all things with 
the Deity. The great aim of devotional mysticism is self-an- 
nihilation.”” ‘*O Nothing!’ exclaims Madame Guyon, ‘how 
happy, how infinitely happy thou art! Thou takest not from 
God his glory! It is only Nothing which takes nothing away !’’ 
These writers have little to say of sin or redemption, in the 
proper, evangelical sense of the terms, but rest the whole of 
religion, much after the manner of the Soofies, on an imagi- 
nary union of the soul with the great source of Being. 

But we must not dwell longer on the case of the mystics,’ 
but proceed to exhibit Pantheism in a less amiable connection, 
among the philosophers and infidels of modern times. 


1 See Bricker, p. 484. 2 See Bricker, p. 572. 

’ Even Spinoza was almost as much a mystic as a Pantheist. In his work 
on Ethics, he talks as devoutly and piously of the annihilation of self, and the 
All-Oneness of God, as any of his brother or sister mystics. See Hallam’s 
Lit. of Europe, vol. ii., p. 338. 
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In the early part of the sixteenth century, certain philoso- 
phers in Italy (among whom were Pomponatius, Cremoninus, 
and Cesalpin) indulged in speculations which, for the sake of 
peace with the church, they admitted to be theologically false, 
while, at the same time, they held them to be philosophically 
true. They taught, among other things, that ‘‘the Supreme 
God, being wholly absorbed in the contemplation of himself, 
neglects entirely the affairs of men. These are committed to 
an inferior Divine nature, the Soul of the world, of which 
nature allmen partake. ‘T'heir souls have no distinct existence, 
and will no longer subsist as such, than while the body con- 
tinues to live. This mischief proceeded so far,” says Briicker, 
‘‘that the minds of many, both ecclesiastics and laymen, 
became deeply tinctured with atheism; the consequence of 
which was an uncommon depravity of manners. Having no 
fear of God before their eyes, men gave themselves up to the 
foulest wickedness. Not only their conversation, but their writ- 
ings, were disgraced by the grossest impiety and obscenity.’’ 

Still another pantheistical development occurred in Italy, 
near the close of the sixteenth century, in the person of Jordano 
Bruno. Bruno was a philosopher, of a free and courageous 
spirit, who, by the strangeness of his opinions, and the bold- 
ness of his assaults upon the Romish Church, incurred the 
violence of the Inquisition, and was burned at the stake, A.D. 
1600. ‘The system of Bruno,” says Mr. Hallam, ‘‘ may be 
said to contain a sort of double Pantheism.’”’ He taught that 
‘* all things have, from eternity, flowed from one immense and 
infinite fountain in the Divine nature. From this source he 
derives his minima or atoms, of which the visible world is 
formed. ‘To these, like the Hylozoists of ancient time, he 
ascribes perception, life, and motion. In addition to these, he 
supposes a soul of the world, derived from the same infinite 
fountain, by which the forms of nature are produced and pre- 
served. This intermediate agent—this soul of the world— 
which connects all the other emanations from the eternal foun- 
tain, Bruno calls nature. By means of this, and out of the 
infinite number of atoms which have been poured forth from 
the fountain of all things, infinite and eternal worlds are pro- 
duced ; whilst, in truth, only one Being exists; infinite, im- 
mutable, and indivisible, the uncreated Light which pervades 
all space, and which contains, within itself, one substantial 
form of all things.’” This doctrine is, indeed, “ a double Pan- 
theism’’—one more than is necessary—embodying the absur- 
dities both of the Hylozoic and the Stoic. It is a vain attempt 


* Lit. of Europe, vol. i. p. 294. Briscker, p. 582. 
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to unite the atomic and the emanative systems, by which 
the philosophy of the age was perplexed, but not at all im- 
ved. 


We come now to the great propounder and advocate of 
Pantheism in modern times, Benedict Spinoza. Spinoza was 
born at Amsterdam, in the year 1632. He was a Jew by 
descent and education ; but he early discovered such dissatis- 
faction with the religion of his fathers, and advanced opinions 
so contrary to their established tenets, that he was excom- 
municated from the synagogue, and shortly after was exiled 
from his native city. He engaged early in the study of the 
Cartesian philosophy ; and it was by pushing out the princi- 
ples of this philosophy much farther than Des Cartes ever 
authorized or intended, that he was led to the adoption of 
those pantheistical opinions which are associated with his name. 
He has much to say, indeed, respecting God; so much, that 
he has been called ‘‘a god-intoxicated man.’”? But who, what, 
is the God of Spinoza? ‘ If,’’ says Mr. Morell, who certainly 
has no prejudices against Spinoza—“ if we take the common 
definition of Deity as valid, then assuredly we must conclude 
that the God of Spinoza is no God, and that his Pantheism is 
only a more imposing form of Atheism.’ 

The following is an abstract of the opinions of Spinoza, as 
drawn out by Mr. Hallam, in his Literature of Europe. 
‘There is, there can be, no substance but God. Whatever is, 
exists in God, and nothing can be conceived of as separate 
from him : for he is the sole substance ; and modes cannot be 
without a substance, and besides substance and mode, nothing 
exists. Particular things are but the affections of God’s attri- 
butes, or modes in which they are determinately expressed.” 
Again: “ As it follows, from the infinite extension of God, that 
all bodies are portions of his substance, inasmuch as they 
cannot be conceived of without it ; so all particular acts of in- 
telligence are portions of od’s infinite intelligence ; and thus 
all things are in him.’’ ‘Man is not himself a substance, 
but something which is in God, and cannot be conceived of 
without him. He is anaffection or mode of the Divine substance, 
expressing its nature in a determinate manner. The human 
mind is part of the infinite intellect of God ; and when we say 
that the mind perceives this or that, it is only that God, so far 
as he constitutes the essence of mind, has such or such 
ideas.”’ 

Such are the opinions of Spinoza respecting God. On other 
connected subjects his views are as follows: ‘‘ There is no 
contingency, but everything is determined by the necessity of 

1 Hist. of Philosophy, p. 128. 
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the Divine nature ; nor could anything be produced by God, 
otherwise than it is.” ‘*The mind has no free will, but is 
determined by a cause, which is itself determined by some 
other cause, andso on forever.’’? ‘‘ Men have invented names to 
distinguish that as good which tends to their benefit, and that 
as evil which is the contrary ; and thinking themselves free, 
have got the notions of right and wrong.’’ But such notions 
are an illusion. There is no ground for them in the reality of 
things.’ 

The most of Spinoza’s works, and those of the most ex- 
ceptionable character, were published by his friend, Dr. Meyer, 
after his death. It is intimated by Prof. Norton, that Meyer 
took the liberty to alter certain passages, and give them a less 
offensive form than that in which Spinoza had left them ; in 
particular, that he often substituted the word God, where the 
author had writen the word nature.’ If this be true, the Pan- 
theism or Atheism of the writer was less studiously concealed 
by himself, than it has been by his too officious friends. 

Meyer was himself a Pantheist, and so were some other 
Dutch speculatists of that period. Nor is it likely that the 
doctrine has ever ceased to be cherished, in different parts of 
Europe, from the days of Spinoza to the present time.—It had 
an open advocate in England, in the person of John Toland, 
who died in the year 1722. In the year 1705, he published 
a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Indifference in Disputes, recommended 
by a Pantheist to an Orthodox Friend.”? Several years later, 
he published a Latin Tract entitled ‘* Pantheistican,”’ in 
which his views of the Deity are pretty fully set forth. ‘‘ Al/ 
things in the world,’’ says he, ‘‘ are the One, and the One is ali 
in all, ‘That which is all in all is God, eternal and infinite, 
without beginning or end. In him we live, move, and exist. 
From him everything has proceeded, and to him everything is 
destined to return. He is the beginning and end of all things.” 
The following is part of the Epitaph which Toland prepared for 
himself: ‘‘ The Spirit is united with the ethereal Father, from 
which it came. The body, yielding to nature, is laid in the 
bosom of its mother earth. It shall rise again at some period 
of eternity, but never again shall it be Toland.”’ 

Toland left a society of kindred spirits in and around Lon- 
don, by whom his memoirs and posthumous writings were 
published. By one of this Society, his praises were celebrated 
in a funeral hymn, from which we present an extract. After 
speaking of ‘‘ Master Toland as being now a nonentity,’’ his 
dust being turned to its native dust, and the fluids of his body 


* See Hallam’s Lit. of Europe, vol. ii. pp. 321, 322. 
* See Norton’s Discourse, p. 9. 
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gone to their mother ocean, and his eloquent breath as being 
lost in boundless ether, the writer adds: 
“ The purer genial powers, the vital flame, 
That moved and quickened the mechanic frame, 
Is flown aloft, a spark, a borrowed ray, 
And re-united to the Prince of Day.” 

The chief seat and fountain of Pantheism, in recent times, 
is Germany. The great teachers of speculative philosophy in 
Germany, during the present century, have been Fichté, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel ; and each of these, with most of their nume- 
rous disciples, have been Pantheists. 

Fichté’s first philosophy was a system of pure idealism, or 
more properly,egoism. ‘* Nothing really exists but the J; and 
all our experience, and the external world as the object of that 
experience, is a creature of the J.”’ It is just what we make 
it in our conceptions, and no more. God, he said at this time, 
is the moral order of the world. The J finds such a principle 
of moral order necessary ; nor does it need any other God.— 
Later in life, he improved upon his philosophy ; or, as some 
say, changed the ground of it altogether. Searching into the 
depths of his own consciousness, he thought he discovered 
there the idea of a something higher than himself, greater 
than himself, from which self was derived, and on which it 
was dependent. He evolved, in short, the notion of one ulti- 
mate and absolute Existence, from which all other existence 
flows. Still, he had no faith in the reality of an external 
world, and his theology (if theology it can be called) was more 
decidedly pantheistic than before. He now regarded human 
life and action, says his biographer, as ‘‘ but the harmonious 
although diversified manifestation of the One Idea of universal 
being, the self-revelation of the Absolute, the infinitely varied 
forms under which God becomes manifest in the flesh.’" His 
doctrine at this period, says Morell, ‘had evidently a close 
affinity with the Pantheism of Spinoza. The only difference 
in the two lay here: that while Spinoza fixed his eye upon 
substance, until he made it the absolute and infinite essence, of 
which all things existing are but different modes, Fichté re- 
garded infinite reason, or the eternal mind, or the Divine idea, 
as the absolute, all-real, self-existent essence, which manifests 
itself alike in the subjective and the objective world. Accord- 
ing. to this view, whatever we experience within ourselves, 
and whatever we see without, are both alike the manifesta- 
tions of one and the same Absolute Mind ; not merely creations 
of his power, but modifications of his essence.”—p. 431. 

The grand peculiarity of Schelling’s philosophy is what 
' Smith’s Life of Fichté, p. 136. 
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has been called his doctrine of identity ; because he maintains 
“‘the perfect identity of the knowledge of things, and the 
things themselves, or the entire coincidence of the ideal and real 
the subjective and objective. It is also called the doctrine of 
the All- One ; because it maintains that the wniverse is God, and 
God the wniverse ; or that God, developing himself in various 
forms and according to general laws, is the only existence.’’! 
This system does not differ materially from the revised and re- 
formed speculations of Fichté, or from the Pantheism of Spinoza. 

Mr. Hedge represents Schelling as ‘‘ the poet of the tran- 
scendental movement, as Fichté is the preacher.’’ ‘‘ Both,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ endeavored to construct a philosophy of the absolute. 
Both set out with the principle, thatthere is but one Being, one 
Substance, Fichtésought it in the conscious self ; Schelling finds 
it in nature.” His is “‘ the philosophy of identity. He holds 
that matter and spirit, the ideal and the real, subject and ob- 
ject, are identical. The absolute is neither ideal nor real, but 
the identity of both. There is but one Being, who may be 
considered at once, or alternately, as either wholly ideal, or 
wholly real. God is the absolute identity of nature and 
thought, of matter and spirit. And this identity is not the 
cause of the universe, but the universe itself, a God-uni- 
verse.’” 

This particular feature of Schelling’s philosophy, we are 
told, was eagerly adopted by vast numbers in Germany. 
Many who did not follow him on other points, embraced his 
pantheistic views, regarding them as shedding a flood of light, 
not only upon philosophy, but religion. 

The last of the great speculative philosophers of Germany 
is Hegel. He was, for a time, a follower of Schelling, but at 
length gradually deviated from him, and set up for himself. 
Both maintained the identity of God and the universe, and the 
perfect coincidence between subjective and objective know!- 
edge. Yet Hegel’s was a system of absolute idealism. He 
considered ideas or conceptions as the only realities of exist- 
ence. By looking in upon itself, and analyzing its conceptions 
and ideas, the mind arrives at all philosophical knowledge. 

Hegel was unwilling to be accounted a Pantheist, and yet 
he wasone. ‘‘ With him,’’ says Morell, ‘‘ God is not a person, 
but personality itself ; the wniversal personality, which real- 
izes itself in every human consciousness, as so many separate 
thoughts of one eternal mind. The idea we form of the Ab- 
solute is, to Hegel, the Absolute itself; its essential existence 
being synonymous with our conceptions of it. God is, with 
him, the whole process of thought, combining in itself the ob- 


1 Murdock’s Sketches, p. 104. 
* Prose Writers of Germany, p. 509. 
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jective movement, as seen in nature, with the subjective, 
as seen in logic, and fully realizing itself only in the universal 
spirit of humanity.’’’—According to this account of the mat- 
ter, the God of Hegel is a process, and not a being—‘‘the 
whole process of human thought ;’’ or, as one of his followers 
expresses it, ‘‘the eternal movement of the Universal, even 
raising itself to a subject.’”’-—Manzel, in his History of German 
Literature, says that ‘‘ Hegel makes no distinction between 
himself and God, but gives himself out for God.’’ He charges 
Hegel with teaching that God first came to a clear conscious- 
ness of himself in ‘‘ the philosopher who has the only right 
philosophy ;”’ that is to say, in him.’ 

It is admitted by all, that the speculations of Hegel are ex- 
ceedingly obscure, so much so as to be scarcely intelligible. 
He is said to have affirmed, on his death-bed, that ‘“ but one 
man in Germany understood his philosophy, and that he did 
not.’’ But whatever else may be doubtful, one thing is clear : 
The God of Hegel is just no God at all. It is but a name, 
a figure of speech, and hardly that. 

These several leaders in the transcendental movement have 
had their followers, who have participated more or less in 
their pantheistic views. Thus Prof. Bouterwik, of Gottengen, 
supposed that ‘‘ there is but one real existence, in the uni- 
verse, and that this absolute existence pervades all things, and 
constitutes their reality. Whatever is real, whatever truly ex- 
ists, is a development of the Absolute, or of this one real 
existence: all else is merely imaginary.”—Prof. Wagner, of 
Wurtzburg, says, ‘‘ the Absolute is not the object of our direct 
knowledge, but the created universe is the living form of him, 
and the laws of the universe are the type, by which he displays 
himself.”*°—Schubert, Baader, and Steffens, the followers of 
Schelling, are engaged in showing that nature is but a living 
manifestation of mind; yea, that it is nothing else than the 
Infinite Mind itself, in its various potencies and reflections.” 
These philosophers believe that ‘‘ the time is coming when, 
from our direct intuition of the Soul of the world, in its origin- 
al essence, the whole theory and all the phenomena of crea- 
tion shall be fully explained ; that all experiment and observa- 
tion may then be dispensed with ; and natural philosophy find 
its completion in the deductions of pure reason.”’ 

In the extreme Hegelians, such as Strauss, Bruno, Bauer, 
and Feuerbach, Pantheism has degenerated into the basest 
Atheism. In their system, no God is admitted to exist, out of 
and apart from the world ; which is but saying there is no God 
at all. Feuerbach says, that ‘in imagining a Deity, man is 


‘ History of Philosophy, p. 473. * Vol. i. p. 259. 
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only deifying his own nature ; and that in worshiping a Deity, 
he is worshiping humanity.”’—Nor is this error confined to the 
philosophers of Germany. It has reached their poets, their 
theologians, their literature in its various branches, and even 
the common walks of life: So that, as Mrs. Austen says, 
‘‘ There is not a fairy tale of Tieck, not a song of Goethe, not 
a play of Schiller, not a criticism of Schlegel, not a description 
of Humboldt, in which this undercurrent”. of speculative, 
pantheistic philosophy ‘‘ is not visible.” Take, as a specimen, 
the following passage from Goethe’s Faust : 
“ Who dares to say, 
I believe in God? 
Who dares to name him, 
And to profess, 
I believe in him? 
Who can feel, 
And yet affirm, 
I believe him not ? 
The all-Embracer, 
The all-Sustainer, 
Does he not embrace, support, 
Thee, me, Himself? 
And does not the All 
Press on thy head and heart, 
And weave itself around thee, visibly and invisibly, 
In eternal mystery ? 
Fill thy heart with it, till it overflows ; 
And in the feeling, when thou’rt wholly blest, 
Then call it what thou wilt,— 
Happiness, heart, love, God ;— 
Lhave no name for it : 
Feeling is all.” 
This, then, is Goethe’s God,— feeling ; ‘‘ Feeling is all.” 
Not even the distinguished Schleiermacher are we able to 
clear from the imputation of Pantheism. Fifty years ago, he 
published his work ‘‘On Religion.”” He professed to have 
written it, not ‘‘through any determination of his own judg- 
ment,’’ but ‘through a Divine call,’’ a ‘“‘ heavenly impulse.” 
‘* It is,” says Prof. Norton, ‘‘ a system of Pantheism, wrought 
up in a highly declamatory style, in which the language often 
soars beyond meaning, and in which there is scarcely any at- 
tempt at what may be called reasoning. Religion, according 
to Schleiermacher, is the sense of the union of the individual 
with the universe, with nature, or (in the language of the 
sect) with the One and All. Itis a feeling. It has nothing to 
do with belief or action ; it is unconnected with morality, their 
provinces being different; it is independent of the idea of a 
personal God. ‘The idea of a personal God is pure mythology, 
and the belief and desire of personal immortality are wholly 
irreligious, as being opposed to that which is the aim of re- 
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ligion, viz., the annihilation of one’s own personality ; the living 
in the One and Ali ; the becoming as far as possible one with 
the universe.”’ In this same treatise, Schleiermacher intro- 
duces a glowing eulogy on Spinoza, commencing with an apos- 
trophe thus: ‘‘ Offer with me a lock of hair to the manes of 
the holy, the wronged Spinoza ;’’ who ‘stood alone and un- 
approached, because he was full of religion, and of a holy 
spirit.” 

en another German professor and theologian, collected 
and published the first edition of Spinoza’s Works ; in the Pref- 
ace to which, after lauding the old Pantheist, he congratu- 
lates his countrymen on being the first ‘ to shake off the su- 
perstitious and ridiculous horror of the Atheism (so called) of 
Spinoza.”’ 

The Germans of the present day are not all Pantheists. 
There are some excellent Christians—Christian scholars, and 
Christian ministers, in that classic land. Still we must repeat 
what we have before said: The chief seat and fountain of pan- 
theistic delusion, in modern times, has been Germany. Not 
only her philosophy and her literature, but her churehes, her 
pulpits, and her seats of learning, have been deeply infected ; 
and from them have poured forth streams, which have infect- 
ed and corrupted other lands. 

The eclectic philosophy of France, at the head of which is 
Cousin, we are sorry to say, is pantheistical in its tendencies 
and results. Cousin disclaims the imputation of Pantheism, 
and yet, says Morell, who is partial to him, ‘it is diffieult to 
see how his opinions can be altogether vindicated from it.’’ 
He describes God as ‘‘ absolute cause, one and many, eternity 
and time, essence and life, end and middle, at the summit of 
existence and at its base, infinite and finite together; in a 
word, a Trinity ; being at the same time God, nature, and 
humanity.” 

** With regard to his notion of Deity,” says Morell in an- 
other place, ‘‘ we have already shown how closely it verges 
upon the principle of Pantheism. Even if we admit that his 
is not a doctrine, like that of Spinoza, which identifies God 
with the abstract idea of substance ; or even like thatof Hegel, 
which regards Deity as synonymous with the absolute law and 
progress of the universe ; if we admit, in fact, that the Deity 
of Cousin possesses a conscious personality, yet still, it is one 
which contains within itself the infinite personality and con- 
sciousness of every subordinate mind. God is the ocean; we 
are but the waves. ‘The ocean may be one individuality, and 
each wave another; but still, they are essentially one and 
the same.” 

' History of Philosophy, pp. 660, 665. 
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‘¢ The system of Cousin,’”’ says Dr. Murdock in his Sketches, 
‘‘is pantheistic. It resolves the universe into one primordial 
being, who develops himself in various finite forms. In other 
words, it supposes God, and the developments of God, to be the 
only real existence, the +o wav, the entire universe.’’—p. 184. 

The pantheistic results of German philosophy may not be as 
palpable in Great Britain as in France ; yet the former country 
has not escaped. The poet Shelley was an idealist and a 
Pantheist. He regards the words J, you, and they, as mere 
‘‘ grammatical devices, totally destitute of the exclusive 
meaning usually attached to them, and no more than marks to 
denote the different modifications of the One Mind.”’ He ac- 
cepts the conclusion of those philosophers, who assert that no- 
thing exists, but as it is perceived. ‘‘ The difference is mere- 
ly nominal between those two classes of thought, vulgarly dis- 
tinguished by the names of ideas, and of external objects.’’ 
Putting all this together, the God of Shelley turns out to be 
none other than Shelley’s idea of universal nature.’ 

James P. Greaves, an English philosopher and Pantheist, died 
in March, 1842. ‘The great design of his efforts,’ says his 
biographer, ‘‘ was to awaken in the public mind the fact, that 
there is one universal Love-Spirit, which is the same to all in- 
dividuals, at all times, in all places, and under all circumstan- 
ces. This Love-Spirit is not a dead word, nor a thought tobe 
expressed in dead words. It is the One Living Spirit, mani- 
festing itself in all things ; inthe works of nature, in the clear 
thought, in the noble sensations of the human soul.’” 

He left behind him a society of professed Pantheists in Eng- 
land ; prominent among whom are Francis Barham and Good- 
wyn Barmby. Barham calls himself an alist. He is more 
properly an all-ist. He speaks of the Divinity as ‘‘ the grand 
primary essence of all existence ; the element which forms the 
All in All.’’ Barmby publishes (or did publish, a few years 
ago,)a Penny Magazine, consecrated, as the cover informs us, 
* to Pantheism in religion, and Communism in politics.” 

The more distingished English transcendentalists now on 
the stage are Thomas Carlyle and Mr. Morell; and though 
neither of these are professed Pantheists, or perhaps conscious- 
ly so, yet they occasionally use the language of the sect. Car- 
lyle speaks of God as ‘‘ the great shoreless Incomprehensible,” 
** the great Soul of the world.” ‘Look thou—if thou have 
eyes or soul left—into this great shoreless Incomprehensible. 
In the heart of its tumultuous appearances, embroilments, and 
mad-time vortices, is there not a silent, eternal, an all-just, an 


' See the Dial, vol. i., p. 478. 
2 Dial, vol. iii., p. 286. 
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all-beautiful, sole Reality, an ultimate controlling power of 
the whole? This is not a figure of speech; this is fact.’” 

Speaking of the dependence of the human spirit upon the 

Divine, Morell says: ‘We are all emanations from the infi- 
nite Essence ; and though gifted with a distinct personality, 
yet we are but waves inthe great ocean of existence, ever 
rolling onward to our eternal home in the bosom of God.’” 

The speculations of the Germans seem to have been regarded 
with more favor, and to have taken deeper root, in America, 

than in England. Accordingly, we have more decisive indi- 

cations of Pantheism here, than there. Witness the following 

passages, taken promiscuously, from the published writings of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.—‘‘ The world proceeds from the same 

spirit as the body of man. It is a remoter, inferior incarnation 
of God ; a projection of God in the unconscious.” “ Ifa man 
is at heart just, then, in so far, he is God.”’ Jesus ‘‘ saw that 
God incarnates himself in man. In the jubilee of sublime 
emotion, he said, J am Divine. Would you see God, see me, 

see thyself, when thou also thinkest as I think.” ‘‘ The cur- 
rents of universal being circulate through me. J am part or 
particle of God.” . . . ‘* There were moments, in the history 
of heaven, when the human race was not counted by individ- 
uals, but was God in distribution—God rushing into multi- 
form benefit.””’, Every man was born “to do an office which 
nature could not forego, nor he be discharged from rendering ; 
and then to immerge again into the holy silence and eternity 
out of which, as man, he arose.’ . . . ‘‘ The Supreme Critic 
(or Judge) of the errors of the past and present is that Great 
Nature in which we rest ; that Unity, that Over-soul, within 
which every man’s particular being is contained and made one 
with all other.”’ . . . ‘‘ We live in succession, in division, in 
parts and particles. Meantime, within man is the Soul of the 
whole ; the wise silence; the universal beauty, to which ev- 
ery part and particle is equally related; the Eteranl One. 
This deep power in which we exist is not only self-sufficing 
and perfect ; but the act of seeing and the thing seen, the seer 
and the spectacle, the subject and object, are one.’” 

Another American author, who has disclosed his Pantheism 
in a way not to be mistaken, is Theodore Parker. He speaks 
of God as “ the being of all existence, the reality of all appear- 
ance, the background and cause of all things that are.’”’ “‘ He 
is the materiality of matter, and the spirituality of spirit.” 
He is ‘‘ the Soul of all souls ;” and “ nature itself is but the 
outness of God.’’ Again: “ All nature is but an exhibition of 


1 Past and Present, p. 308. * History of Philosophy, p. 404. 
?Emerson’s “ x ture,” pp. 8, 62, 118, 125, 199, 202, 245. 
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God to the senses. The sun is but a sparkle of his splendor. 
Endless and without beginning flows forth the stream of Di- 
vine influence, that encircles and possesses the all of things.”’ 
‘The material world, with its objects sublimely great, or 
meanly little ; its atoms of dust, its orbs of fire, the rock that 
stands by the sea-shore, and the water that wears it away; 
the worm which we trample under foot ; the streets of constel- 
lations that gleam perennial over head; the aspiring palm- 
tree, fixed to one spot, and the lions that are sent out free ;— 
these incarnate and make visible of God, all that their natures 
will admit.” 

Still another American author, who takes no pains to con- 
ceal his Pantheism, is A. Bronson Alcott. Witness the follow- 
ing passages from his ‘‘ Orphic Sayings.” ‘‘ God is instant, 
but never wholly extant, in his works. Nature does not con- 
tain him, but ts contained in him. She is the memoir of his 
life. Man is a nobler Scripture, yet fails to outwrite the God- 
head.” . . . ‘* The each is instinct with the All. The all un- 
folds and reappears in each. Spirit is all in all. God, man, 
nature, are a Divine Synthesis, whose parts it is impiety to 
sunder.”’ ‘* Nature is not separate from me. She is mine, 
alike with my body. In moments of true life, I feel my iden- 
tity with her, and know no duality of being.” . . . *‘ Every 
soul feels, at times, her own possibility of becoming a God. 
She cannot rest in the human ; she aspires after the Godlike. 
This instinctive tendency is an authentic augury of its own 
fulfillment. Men shall become Gods.’’ ‘Man is a rudiment, 
an embryon of God ; eternity shall develop him in the Divine 
image.” . . . ** Sense, looking at the histbric surface, beholds 
what it deems matter; yet it is but spirit, infusion. Neither 
matter nor death is possible. What seem matter and death 
are sensuous impressions which, in our sanest moments, the 
authentic instincts contradict. The sensible world is spirit in 
magnitude out-spread before the senses, whose synthesis is the 
soul itself ; whose prothesis is God.’” 

American Pantheism was, for several years, bodied forth in 
a periodical ealled ‘“‘ The Dial.” More recently, it has en- 
shrined itself in the Massachusetts Quarterly Review. The 
following are some of the utterances of these publications. 
‘“‘ The perception is now fast becoming a conscious fact, that 
there is One Mind, and that all the powers and privileges 
which lie in any, /ée in all. Moses and Confucius, Montaigne 
and Leibnitz, are not so much individuals, as they are parts 
of man—parts of me. My intelligence proves them my own.” 


‘ Discourse of Religion, passim. 
* See The Dial, vol. i., pp. 87—95. 
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. “The only occupation of the true transcendentalist is 
to afirm Being. Of, from, and in Being, he constantly as- 
serts Being. He is an instrument, a medium, of Being to 
Being. The Being in him utters to Being in other souls.”’ 

One of the contributors to ‘‘The Dial’’ represents the soul 
and body of man, and the whole world of matter, as existing 
only in ‘‘ the thought of God.” 'The universe, he says, “is 
but the settled opinion of almighty God.” .. . ‘God alone 
is Being, or Life in himself. Man is not being, but only a sub- 
ject of being ; only a form or image of being. (God is not a sub- 
ject of being, but being itself; and therefore the sole Being.’” 

One of the most remarkable exhibitions of American Pan- 
theism, or rather Atheism, is contained in the Revelations of 
Andrew Jackson Davis. Mr. D. professes to have received his 
knowledge directly from the spiritual world ; it having been 
imparted to him in a state of the most profound mesmeric 
slumber. He has as much to say as other Pantheists about 
‘‘a Supreme Mind,” ‘a Divine Mind,” ‘a great positive : 
Mind,”’ &c., but he believes in no God but nature, and his sf i 
deified nature is wholly material. He represents all worlds, ee 
and all the beings which inhabit them, as emanations, directly et 
or indirectly, from ‘‘ one boundless, undefinable, and unimag- . 
inable ocean of liquid fire.’””’ He acknowledges no God but 
this, and attempts to account for the endlessly diversified phe- 
nomena of the universe on the ground of the inherent tenden- 
cies and laws of matter. 





















IV. Tenpencies anp Resvutts or PanTHEISM. 


Our limits will only allow of a brief sketch of the tendencies 
and results of this system. From the nature of the doctrine, 
it will be seen at once, that these must be of great moment, 
in respect both to principle and practice. He 

The doctrine in question relates directly to God—the author, 4/0 
sustainer, and governor of all things—the only proper object of x 
religious worship, and supreme love. And not only does this 
doctrine relate to God ; it is, as Dr. Ware well expresses it, ‘ a 
denial of God.”” We would not be understood to say, that all 
those who have been pantheistically inclined—who have held 
to opinions involving some form of Pantheism, though perhaps 
unconsciously to themselves—were as bad as Atheists. But 
this we do say, that some of the forms of Pantheism are down- 
right Atheism ; and some of the forms of Atheism, especially 
those which prevailed in ancient times, may just as well be 
denominated Pantheism. 


! The Dial, vol. i 148; ii. 285: iii. 410. 
? Mass. Quarterly Review, for Dec., 1849. 
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The two doctrines, in many of their forms, run into each 
other, and are identical. To deny the proper personality of 
God, is to deny that there is any God. Such a denial takes 
away our God from us, and leaves us only a figure of speech, 
a name, a nonentity. The bearing of such a doctrine, there- 
fore, upon any system of religion must be vital. A religion 
based upon the existence of God—a Being of infinite wisdom, 
goodness, and power, is one thing ; a religion without any God, 
is quite another. 

Pantheists in Christian lands have always set lightly by the 
Holy Scriptures. Some, as Toland and Shelley, have rejected 
them as a hurtful imposture. Others have put them on a level 
with the writings of Confucius, Menu, Zoroaster, and other 
Oriental sages. While most, if not all, have regarded them as 
of no greater authority than the promptings of their own in- 
spired wisdom. The Pantheist is himself, as he supposes, a 
Divine man. He possesses a portion of the Divine nature, and 
when this is kindled up by inspiration and reflection, its 
promptings must not be disregarded. The greater light within 
must be implicitly followed, whatever may be the bearings of 
the lesser lights without. 

There is another way in which Pantheism dishonors the Bi- 
ble. It denies the fact of its prophecies and miracles. There 
is no actual, personal God, to look into the distant, contingent 
future ; to utter prophecies, to suspend the regular operations 
of nature, and perform miracles ; and no other being can do 
this. Hence, the predictions of Scripture, and its alleged mir- 
acles, are alla farce. They never took place, as they are re- 
corded, and the argument derived from them, in support 
of the Divine authority of Scripture, is worthless. To be sure, 
our Saviour appealed to his miracles in proof of the truth and 
inspiration of his words; but he probably did it for effect ; or 
it may be that he knew no better himself. 

Pantheism has generally, and very naturally, stood connect- 
ed with a rigid fatalism. The processes, powers, and laws of 
nature, (and Pantheism knows no God but these,) move steadi- 
ly on; one endless chain of causes and effects, of antecedents 
and consequents, binds everything ; there is no room left for 
moral freedom and responsibility ; they are gone forever. So 
it was with the old Pantheists of Greece and Rome. Divine 
Providence, in their creed, was only another name for fate, to 
which everything in the universe is subject. So it was in the 
creed of Spinoza. ‘‘ Everything is determined by a necessity 
of nature, nor could aught be produced by God otherwise 
than it is.” So it was with the poet Shelley. In his Queen 
Mab, he calls necessity ‘‘the mother of the world ;” and in 
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his appended Notes, expressly denies the freedom of the will. 
The God of Goethe, too, is a being subject to necessity, ‘‘ who 
makes because he must.”’ 

With such views respecting God and fate, it is obvious that 
the Pantheist can have no proper conceptions of sin. On his 
principles we do not see that sin is possible. ‘If it is the Di- 
vine nature which lives and acts in all creatures and things, 
then all their action is Divine action. All created intelligences 
think, and feel, and act as God acts in them, and of course 
precisely as he would have them. Hence, there can be nothing 
wrong, nothing sinful, in the character or conduct of any ra- 
tional being. There may be imperfect action, because the 
whole power of God is not exerted ; but every act, so far as it 
goes, is just what it should be—just such as best pleases God.’” 
Nor do leading Pantheists, ancient or modern, shrink from this 
conclusion. Says the Egyptian Hermes: ‘‘ Thou art whatso- 
ever I am; thou art whatsoever J do or say ; for thou art all 
things.’’ An old Persian prophet thus addresses his Divinity : 
‘* What thou sayest, that I say; and thy acts are my acts. I 
speak by thy tongue ; and thou speakest to me, though mortals 
imagine that thou speakest to them.’’ One of the Soofies at 
Shiraz said to Henry Martyn, ‘‘ There is no distinction between 
the Creator and the creature, and no difference between good 
and evil.’’ ‘‘Men have invented names,”’ says Spinoza, ‘to dis- 
tinguish that as good, which tends to their benefit ; and that 
as evil, which is the contrary.’’ But there is no ground of 
difference in the reality of things. ‘‘ The Dial’’ sets forth the 
same doctrine. ‘‘ Holding, as Pantheists do, but one essence of 
all things, which essence is God, they must deny the existence 
of essential evil. All evil is negative; it is imperfection, 
non-growth. It is not essential, but modal. Sin is not a will- 
ful transgression of a righteous law, but the difficulty and ob- 
struction which the Infinite meets, in entering into the finite.”’ 
This is sin! We hope the definition will be remembered. 
Another writer in ‘‘ The Dial ’’ expresses himself thus: ‘ Pan- 
theism annihilates man, so far as moral obligation is con- 
cerned. Man’s desires, thoughts, and volitions, good and bad, 
are manifestations of God ; and if so, they must be good, and 
are bad only in appearance, if at all.’ 

It follows, therefore, that Pantheists must deny all proper 
punishment for sin. The results of our actions, indeed, are 
not all alike. Some are painful, some agreeable. But aside 
from natural and necessary results, there is no such thing as 
reward or punishment. ‘There is no such thing as a penal in- 
fliction under the Divine government, and never was, and 
never can be. There is no personal Sovereign, no God of jus- 
! See Murdock’s Sketches, p. 187. * Vol. i. pp. 106, 424. 
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tice in the universe to inflict it. Hence, there can be no such 
thing as the remission of a penalty, no forgiveness, no justifi- 
cation. When persons cease from the performance of actions 
which naturally give them pain, the pain will be mitigated, 
and may soon cease; and this is all the forgiveness which 
Pantheism knows. 

And what does the nominally Christian Pantheist think of 
Christ? Where does he place him? Just where it may suit 
his convenience. He may say with Strauss, that there is not, 
and never was, any personal Christ—that the Christ of history 
is but an ideal personage—the hero of the Christian myths. 
Or he may say, with Theodore Parker, that Christ is but a 
man like ourselves—the greatest man, probably, that has yet 
lived, though not so great as may be anticipated in future 
years. Or he may say, with some of the German Pantheists, 
that Christ is Divine. These men have no difficulty in sub- 
scribing to the Divinity of Christ. Every human being is Di- 
vine. Christ was truly ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh ;”’ and so 
was Schelling, so was Hegel, so is everything which partakes 
of flesh and blood. 

As to the matter of the atonement by Christ, the editors of 
‘The Dial ’’ talk on this wise: ‘* Pantheists hold to the atone- 
ment, or the: at-one-ment between the soul and God. This is 
strictly a unity or oneness of essence, brought about by the 
incarnation of the Spirit of God within us. As we grow wise, 
just, and pure, we grow to be one with God im mode, as we 
always were in essence. 'This atonement is effected by Christ, 
only as he taught the manner in which it is to be accomplished 
more fully than any other, and gave us a better illustration of 
the method and result, in his own person.’’—Vol. I. p. 424. 

The views of Pantheists as to the future world have been in- 
dicated, in part, already. In one sense, they believe in the 
immortality of the soul, and in another sense, they do not. It 
is immortal as to its substance or essence. Partaking of the 
very nature of God, of course, it can never be annihilated. 
But as to its separate, individual existence, the soul is not 
immortal. It will cease to exist. It will, at length, be 
swallowed up in that great ocean of being from which it pro- 
ceeded. It may come forth again, in some other connection 
or form, but never as constituting the same individual which 
now exists. This is what Toland meant in his heathenish 
epitaph : ‘‘ It shall come forth again, at some period of eternity ; 
but never again shall it be Toland.” Shelley, too, in his 
Essay on the Future State, argues against the future personal 
existence of the human soul. 

As to the precise period of the soul’s absorption, Pantheists 
are not agreed among themselves. Some suppose that this 
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takes place, in all cases, at death. This was the opinion of 
most of the old Greek Pantheists. This, probably, was the 
opinion of Toland. But those who adopt the emanative system 
fix upon no definite time when the individual man shall become 
absorbed. It may be, as in the case of some of the Hindoo 
devotees, in the present life. The yogee may come into such 
a state, even here, as to be able to say, ‘“* J am the unchang- 
ing; J am the ever-living; J am the inconceivable, the simple 
life, the displayer of all things.’’ With those who are prepared 
for it, the absorption may take place in the moment of death. 
With others, it may be long delayed. They may be destined 
to go into several bodies, and to undergo long probations and 
purgations, before they shall be sufficiently purified to be 
swallowed up of Life.-— But this glorious event shall come, at 
length, to all. No portion of the Divine essence can ever be 
lost. It shall return, in the appointed season, to the great 
Fountain of being, from which it flowed, and become one with 
the Deity, not only in essence, but in form, forever. 

The morality which Pantheism inculcates has been uniformly 
of an ascetic character. Under its baleful influence, multi- 
tudes, not only in India and in other parts of the pagan world, 
but among the Jews, and in the Christian church, have been 
led to practice the most dreadful austerities, in the vain hope 
of self-purification, self-annihilation, end a preparing of the 
soul for its anticipated oneness with the Deity.—Under the 
influence of the same system, others have been led off in the 
opposite direction. Having no fear of God before their eyes; 
no dread of a future, personal retribution, they have practiced 
every form of wickedness with greediness. So it has been 
among the heathen. So it was in Italy, in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. So it has been with multitudes in 
Germany, and more especially in the German Universities, 
during the present century. 

Such, then, is Pantheism, theoretically and practically, as it 
showed itself in some portions of the ancient world, three 
thousand years ago. Such is it, as existing in India, in 
Persia, and (what is more strange) in some enlightened 
Christian countries, at the present day. Such is it, as exist- 
ing (pot extensively, we hope, but to some extent) in our own 
country. Its advocates among us talk of progress, and think 
themselves a century in advance of other Christians. But 
progress where ? And in what direction? ‘The progress they 
boast of is a progress backward, at least three thousand years. 
They would bring the religion of the world back to what it 
was in the days of Thoth, and Biddh, and Shiva, and Vishnu, 
and the seven wise men of Greece. 
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ARTICLE Iv. 
A LECTURE ON THE FIRST CHAPTER OF ECCLESIASTES.,: 
By Prof. C. E. Srowg, D.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tue Book of Ecclesiastes is one of the most interesting 
relics of antiquity. The simplicity of its language, the depth 
of its truths, the pathos of its sentiment, and the exquisite 
beauty of its allegory, place it among the most splendid speci- 
mens of the gorgeous literature of the Oriental world. The 
Hebrew name Koheleth is well translated by the old English 
word preacher, taking the term in its largest sense to signify 
any one who solemnly harangues an assembly on moral and 
sacred subjects. The work is throughout a sermon on the 
vanity of the world, and the preacher is one who had explored 
to the utmost limit all the sources of earthly happiness, and 
found them unsatisfying. 

It is the object of the book to give an exact picture of the 
experience of Solomon, and to teach by the example of this 
most illustrious and prosperous of all the Oriental kings, the 
total insufficiency of earth and all the good things of this 
world, when. pursued for their own sake, and with views 
limited to the present life, to confer happiness; and to show 
that all happiness must be found in fearing God and keeping 
his commandments, and in using the things of this world with 
wise reference to a future life. If, now, we can ascertain the 
method by which this object is accomplished, we shall get a 
clue to the interpretation of the whole book, and avoid the dif- 
ficulties and absurdities into which many commentators have 
fallen, by starting from wrong premises. 

The method of the writer is the most vivid and effective that 
can be conceived. Instead of describing the various processes 
of thought and feeling through which Solomon passed in the 
course of his eventful life, the whole heart of the king is taken 
out and held up before our eyes, with everything it contains, 
both good and bad. The secret chambers of his soul are 
thrown open, and we see every thought and feeling as it arises 
in the mind, and in the exact shape in which it first presents 
itself, without any of those modifications by which men soften 
down the harder features of their first thoughts before they 
give them utterance to their fellow-men. 

? As the following article is intended to be a practical lecture,—such a one 
as might with profit be preached to an intelligent congregation,—all elaborate 
linguistic discussions are avoided, and the book is taken just as it stands on the 


pages of the Bible, as a genuine work of Solomon’s, who was the only son of 
David that was king in Jerusalem. 
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Solomon began his career under the influence of sincere 
jety ; uninterrupted prosperity corrupted his feelings, and 
Pndered him worldly. He began to seek his happiness in the 
things of earth, and eagerly pursued, under all advantages 
which wisdom, wealth, and royal power could give, every 
earthly gratification to satiety. He is disappointed and dis- 
; and instead of repenting of his errors, he becomes 
dissatisfied with the arrangements of Providence, misanthropic, 
and skeptical. His conscience, however, is not entirely asleep, 
but occasionally interposes to check his murmurings and re- 
prove him for his follies. 

In this state of mind he is introduced, and in the character 
of Koheleth, gives full and strong utterance to all his feelings. 
Hence, inconsistent statements and wrong sentiments are to 
be expected in the progress of the discourse ; and it is not till 
towards the close of the book that all his errors are corrected, 
and he comes to ‘‘the conclusion of the whole matter” a 
humbled, penitent, believing, religious man. 

As examples of the inconsistencies alluded to, we have 2: 
15, 16, with 26: and 8: 15, with 7: 2, 3. 

We will here give a brief analysis of the contents of the 
whole book. 

Chap. i-iv. Koheleth, in the warmth of his disappointment 
and disgust, utters vehement complaints, asserting and proving 
the vanity of all earthly pursuits, and intermingling expres- 
sions of discontent and skepticism. 

After chap. iv., Koheleth checks his vehemence, and, like a 
man trying to soothe his own perturbed feelings, he addresses 
himself in the second person thou; 5: 1-8; 7: 9-15; 8: 2, 
3, ete. 

Still he occasionally breaks out in complaints in the first 
person, though the vehemence of them is very much softened, 
5: 13-18; 6: 1-8; 8: 15-17, ete. 

In chap. v., &c., therefore, the prevailing tone is sedative 
and preceptive, though they are of a mixed character, and ex. 
hibit Koheleth in the process of penitence, and gradually im- 
proving moral feeling. 

In chap. vi—vii., Koheleth appears entirely repentant, sub- 
dued, and humbled. He exposes his conscientious conviction 
in regard to the whole subject, and gives the result of his en- 
tire experience. See particularly 12: 13, 14. 

A strictly logical arrangement of thought is not to be ex- 
pected in a work of this kind. ‘The ideas are arranged as they 
happened to be associated in the writer’s mind, and with just 
so much neglect of logical order as the agitated condition of 
Koheleth’s feelings would naturally occasion. ' 
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There is another peculiarity altogether Oriental. Between 
the discussions of the different topics, various proverbs and 
wise sayings are introduced, which are only very remotely 
connected with the general train of thought or with each other. 
The Orientals delight to adorn their writings with strings of 
proverbs, as they do their persons with strings of pearls, and 
no matter how diverse from each other they may be, provided 
each by itself is beautiful. 

In regard to the inconsistencies of sentiment in this book, 
we have many parallels in the books of the Bible. In that 
magnificent specimen of primitive Orientalism, the Book of Job, 
many of the sentiments uttered by the interlocutors, Eliphaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar, are entirely wrong, and their wrong senti- 
ments are reproved and corrected by the Almighty at the close 
of the book, as like sentiments in Ecclesiastes are retracted and 
repented of by Koheleth himself, when he comes to a better 
mind. The Bible gives us the most natural and vivid represen- 
tation of all the feelings of man, and furnishes us with abun- 
dant means of distinguishing the good from the bad. The 
book of Ecclesiastes is a true picture of the naked human 
breast, in its progress from satiety and consequent discontent 
and skepticism to true repentance and a well-grounded faith, 
which afford the only solid foundation for permanent enjoy- 
ment. Unbelief is most commonly the child of misanthropy, 
the grandchild of disappointed ambition or satiated voluptu- 
ousness. 

The book under consideration is a minute account of Solo- 
mon’s religious experience, from the time he forsook his God 
and sought his happiness in the world, till at length, through 
a long process of the most painful and often exceedingly 
wicked exercises of mind, he was again brought to repent and 
seek his all in God. 

The English poet Prior, in his elaborate poem entitled 
*¢ Solomon,”’ has amplified the leading ideas of Koheleth with 
splendid diction, harmonious versification, and copious imagery ; 
but he takes up only a part of the book, and still the poem 
tires by its prolixity. Dr. Johnson, in his ‘“‘ Rasselas,”’ has 
expressed much more felicitously the same general: train of 
feeling of which every man has more or less experienced in 
the course of his life ; and of all modern works, Rasselas is 
that which approaches nearest in its tone and spirit to the 

laintive discourse of the Hebrew King. The first sentence of 
Rasselas would serve equally well as an introduction to Eccle- 


siastes: ‘‘ Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope ; who 
expect that age will perform the promises of youth, and that 
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the deficiencies of the present day will be supplied by the mor- 
row, attend,”’ eto. 

Such are the persons who would read Ecclesiastes, and who 
are likely to find their own experience vividly delineated by 
the pencil of the Hebrew sage. 

Having spoken thus far of the general character of this in- 
teresting book, we will now proceed to the composition itself. 
While adhering as closely as possible to the good old English 
of the common version, we shall endeavor to make a transla- 
tion still more scrupulously literal than that, in order to give 
as exact an idea as possible of the precise scope and complex- 
ion of the Hebrew original. 


CHAPTER I. 


The first verse is the original title of the book, the second is 
the motto or text, on which the whole discourse is founded, 
(and which is repeated just before the close, 12:8,) and the 
third is the state of the particular question first discussed. 


Vs. 1-3. The words of Koheleth, the son of David, king in Jerusalem. 

Vanity of vanities, saith Koheleth, vanity of vanities, the whole is vanity. 
What profit hath a man in al] his labor which he laboreth under the sun? 

After this introductory statement, Koheleth proceeds, in an- 
swer to the question proposed to illustrate the general thought 
that the course of nature goes on inflexibly in its own way ; 
and let man do what he will, he cannot produce the least 
change in it, to render it more agreeable to his own inclina- 
tions. In the first place, he can effect no change in the physi- 
cal world. 

Vs. 5-7. A generation goeth, and a generation cometh ; but theearth stand- 
eth forever. The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, eo eee to- 
wards his place whence he arose. The wind goeth to the south turneth to 
the north ; the wind goeth turning and turning ; and the wind cometh back 


again on his circuits. All the rivers go into the sea, and the sea is never fill- 
ed ; to the place whence the rivers came, thither do they retarn again. 


The sea particularly alluded to in the last remark, is evi- 
dently the Mediterranean, as that was the only one with which 
a kingin Jerusalem would probably be familiar; and the facts 
in regard to this sea strikingly illustrate the truth of the obser- 
vation, and show the acquaintance which the wise monarch 
of the Hebrews had with natural history. Seven large rivers, 
the Nile, Don, Nieper, Danube, Ebro, Rhone, and Po, are con- 
tinually pouring their waters into the Mediterranean ; and be- 
sides this, a strong current of nearly twelve miles in width, 
and seven hundred yards in depth, is continually setting into 
the sea from the Atlantic Ocean ; and yet, with all this im- 
mense accumulation of waters, the sea, though it has no vis- 
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ible outlet, is never filled. Enormous quantities of water, 
therefore, must rise in vapor, descend in rain, and thus return 
to the springs of the rivers which feed the sea. It is now said 
that two lateral currents and an undercurrent set from the sea 
into the ocean, through the Straits of Gibraltar ; but these do 
not materially affect the result, and were probably unknown 
in Solomon’s time. The Dead Sea also, into which the Jordan 
continually flows, has no visible outlet, and is never filled. 

Solomon proceeds to illustrate the fact, that as no change 
can be effected in the course of nature, so in the moral world 
things go on in the same perpetual round ; the pursuits, dispo- 
sitions, and anxieties of men are in all ages essentially the 
same; and the only reason why any one imagines there 
are developments of human nature entirely new, is his igno- 
rance of the past ; and in future ages also, the same ignorance 
of the past and the same apparent novelties will continue to 
exist. More especially does the remark apply to the turning- 
point of the discourse, the endeavor to make one’s self happy 
in the world without God. On this point no new experiment 
remains to be tried; everything which can be tried has been 
tried—and if any one supposes that he has discovered some 
new way in which he can be happy without God, it is only 
because he does not know the others who have tried exactly 
the same thing before him. 


Vs. 8-11. All things labor weariously ; man cannot utter it: the eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, and the ear is not satiated with hearing. What hath been 
is that which shall be, and the thing that hath been done, is that which shal! be 
done, and there is nothing new under the sun. Is there anything of which one 
will say, See, this is new ? It hath already been in old times which were be- 
fore us. There is no remembrance of former things ; and also of future things 
there will be no remembrance with those who shall come after them. 


Koheleth next proceeds to confirm what he has said by his 
own experience ; and as he has been particularly celebrated for 
wisdom, he first shows that wisdom avails nothing, not even 
under the most favorable circumstances for acquiring it, as it 
only enables a man to see existing evils the more clearly, with- 
out giving him the power to remedy them. 


Vs. 12-18. I, Koheleth, was king over Isreal in Jerusalem; and I put my 
heart to search out and to deliberate by wisdom upon everything which is done 
under the heavens, This troublesome business hath God given to the sons of 
Adam, that they may busy themselves therewith. I saw all the doings which 
are done under the sun, and behold, the whole is vanity and empty effort. The 
crooked cannot be straightened, and the lacking cannot be numbered. I spake 
with my heart, saying, Behold I have made t and added wisdom above all 
which was before me at Jerusalem, and my heart saw very much wisdom and 
knowledge. And I put my heart to know wisdom and to know folly and mad- 
ness. I know that this also is empty effort; for in much wisdom is much 
trouble, and he who increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 
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Koheleth thus shows, from his own experience, that the pur- 
suit of wisdom and knowledge as a source of happiness is vain, 
and can end only in disappointment. 

In chap. ii. he proceeds to show, from his own experience, 
that the pursuit of the pleasures of sense, the gratification of 
taste, and even the union of intellectual action with sensual 
pleasure, are utterly insufficient of themselves to afford per- 
manent satisfaction. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


This interesting portion of God’s Word gives rise to several 
important reflections respecting human pursuits. We learn 
from it— 

1. That it is vain for men to seek for happiness in the 
control of external nature.—This has always been one great 
object of haman ambition, and one of the most earnest of hu- 
man pursuits. There is nota power of nature which man has 
not attempted to control and render subservient to his own 
will. Even the fierce winds and the terrific billows of the 
ocean, whose very appearance would seem to bid defiance to 
human power, have been braved by man. He has ventured to 
lay hold on them, and attempted, if not to curb their fury, at 
least so to direct their power as to make them subserve his 
own purposes. 

When the eye stretches over the boundless desert of the 
restless ocean ; when we hear the howling wind moving over 
its immense surface, and see the waves rising in mountain 
cataracts, all human strength seems so weak, all human power 
so helpless, so hopeless, that it looks like madness for man to 
think of braving it; and yet the compact ship, with its simple 
machinery, with the aid of mathematical science and the help 
of a very small helm, carries man in perfect safety over this 
deathly waste, and the winds howl and the waters roar for 
their prey in vain. By the aid of steam, triumphs over nature 
still more wonderful have been achieved, and man now 
scarcely dares venture to set limits to his own power, and 
boasts that he can well-nigh annihilate time and space. 

But there is a limit to the power of manovernature. After 
all that man can do, the sun ariseth, and the sun goeth down, 
and hasteth to the place whence he arose ; and no human power 
can, on any emergency, in the least degree haste or retain his 
steady march. The wind also goeth towards the south and 
turneth about unto the north, and enlisteth about continually ; 
and no human power, however urgent the necessity may be, can 
for a moment hold it in check, and make it blow north when 
it chooseth to blow south. After all that human power can do, 
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the body will sicken, and die, and decay, according to the laws 
of nature ; and all human works, éven the strongest and most 
enduring, crumble under the tooth of time. Great as is the 
power of man over nature, miserable is he who seeks his hap. 

inéss in the exercise of his power ; for nature is the strongest 
and will triumph, and man at last must fall before her. 

2. It is vain for men to seek happiness in the control of Prov- 
idence.—God permits us to do much toward shaping our own 
destinies ; but there is a point beyond which it is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps. Prudence avoids many dan- 
gers, energy conquers many difficulties, perseverance sur- 
mounts many obstacles ; and an indomitable will, in a strong 
muscular frame, would sometimes seem to put forth an efh- 
ciency almost irresistible. But, let men do what they can, 
one generation passeth away and another generation cometh, 
but the earth abideth forever. 

At one time it seemed as if Napoleon had almost seized the 
attributes of the Almighty, and would make himself felt in all 
parts of the earth at the same time, by an almost omnipresent 
energy; but even Napoleon found himself helpless before the 
frosts and snows of a Russian winter; he found that men 
who had neither clothing nor food would freeze and starve, in 
spite of him, and that dead men were no defence against living 
, Hacerag He found that those whom he had insulted and 
abused in the days of his prosperity had no love for him in his 
adversity—he found that the Russians, on whom he had trod- 
den so hard, were up again, when his foot was off, and after 
him when his back was turned—and on the plains of Leipsic, 
and in the field of Waterloo, he experienced the uncontrollable 
power of human vengeance when Providence gives the opportu- 
nity to turn upon a remorseless oppressor, and he exclaimed, 
It is useless to struggle against destiny—and the resistless Na- 
poleon was to the day of his death a poor, helpless fugitive and 
exile ; as entirely powerless as the weakest of those who in the 
day of his greatness trembled at his nod. 

Who can war against Providence? When He giveth qui- 
etness, who then can give trouble? and when he hideth his 
face, who then can behold him? Whether it be done against 
a nation, or against a man only? Job 34:29. The thing 
that hath been is that which shall be, and the thing that ts 
done is that which shall be done; there is no remembrance of 
former things, neither shall there be any remembrance of 
things that are to come with those that shall come after. All 
things are built of labor. Man cannot alter it—but God sit- 
ieth quietly in the heavens, or looketh down upon the busy 
ant-hills of a world, and knows that all its multitudinous 
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scrambling disturbs not a single joint in his great machine 
of the universe. The man who hopes for happiness in the 
control of Providence, will certainly be disappointed. 

3. It is vain to seek happiness in the control of mind. No- 
thing is more gratifying to human ambition than the power of 
controlling mind. He who can sway his fellow-men, and 
mould them to his purposes, he, in the world’s view, is the 

reat man; he is applauded and honored, and for the time 
thinks himself happy. But he comes to places which he can 
neither go round nor get over—some minds are too stupid to 
be impressed, or too obstinate to be moved—or their prejudices 
run in lines with which he is not acquainted, and some quite 
inferior genius, understanding those particular localities, out- 
runs him entirely and baffles all his arts, and turns him com- 
pletely out of the combat—and the winner of a thousand fields 
at length exclaims from the depths of his heart, I have seen 
all the works that are done under the sun, and behold all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. That which is crooked cannot 
be made straight, and that which is wanting cannot be num- 
bered. 

He who seeks happiness in controlling the minds of his fel- 
low-men, will be most bitterly disappointed ; for when most 
absorbed in this species of ambition, and the gratification of it 
has become most necessary to him, he suddenly finds himself 
thrown out of influence, his banner set at naught, his exactions 
laughed at, and himself nothing to do but to lie down in shame 
and sorrow. 

4. It is vain to seek happiness in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge.—This is indeed a source of pleasure most independent of 
external circumstances, and in the enjoyment of which it is 
least in the power of the world to disturb us. In this pursuit 
we depend on no man’s caprice ; we are not essentially affect- 
ed by the state of the times, the rise and fall of political par- 
ties, the condition of ecclesiastical factions—in the reception 
of new thoughts, in the discovery of new truths, the mind is 
delighted, and it is a joy with which the stranger intermeddleth 
not. 

But no man in this world is or can be entirely independent 
of his fellow-men. We are connected together by ten thousand 
ties which cannot be sundered ; and if one rises too much above 
the level of his fellows, these ties only pull upon him to his 
hurt. If one acquire an exquisite ear for sounds, so as to be 
sensible to the nicest variations, and have a delicious relish for 
harmony, he is just so much the more keenly _—-* dis- 
cords ; and in such a world as this there are a hun dis- 
cords to one symphony. If one cultivate his taste, so as to 
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have the nicest perception and highest enjoyment of beauty of 
any kind, he purchases his gratification at a dear rate, for he 
must pay for it by the deep disquiet which he feels at things 
which rarely excite the notice of ordinary men. 

The man who knows, takes pleasure in knowledge, and igno- 
rance pains him—and when he sees how ignorantly the world 
goes on, how. foolishly the affairs of men are conducted, how 
grossly his fellow-creatures are imposed upon and misled— 
his knowledge serves only to make him the more alive to the 
painful degradation of his species—it only discovers evils with- 
out giving him the power to remedy them—it is like sight to one 
who is tied to those who are both blind and deaf, and whose only 
privilege it is to see the abyss to which his companions are in- 
evitably drawing him, and to suffer in anticipation the evils 
which they will not feel till they actually come upon them. 
He fully sympathizes with the exclamation of Koheleth, vs. 18 : 
‘And I put my heart to know wisdom, and to know folly and 
madness. I know that this also is empty effort ; for in much wis- 
dom is much trouble, and he who increaseth knowledge increas- 
eth sorrow.” 

Where, then,tis peace to be found ? Nowhere, Oman, nowhere, 
but in God. Says Koheleth :. Let us hear theconclusion of the 
whole matter—Fear God and keep hiscommandments, for this is 
the whole duty of man.—12 :13. Says the Psalmist: There be 
many that say, Who will show us any good? Lord, lift thou up 
the light of thy countenance upon us.—Ps. 4:6. SaysChrist: In 
the world ye shall have tribulation, but in me there is peace. 

Let the state of mind be such as is indicated by these texts, 
then all the worldly advantages enumerated will be real bless- 
ings to the possessor, and actually means of grace. Then if 
we have power over nature, if we have skill to use providen- 
ces, if we have faculty to sway mind, if we are able to make 
superior attainments in knowledge, it all goes to the cause of 
Christ ; the blessing of Christ is upon it all; and it returns 
back to our own bosom with a seven-fold blessing to ourselves. 

But what is the usual experience of Christians in this mat- 
ter? Alas! they know much more of the struggles of Solomon 
while he was trying to enjoy the world without God, than of 
the peace of Solomon when he had abandoned the world and 
sought his all in God. To what extent do Christians usually 
abandon the world and make God their all? Why, usually to 
this extent, and no more: they make up their minds in theory 
that they ought to do so—once or twice a day, while engaged in 
prayer, they tell God they willdoso—and perhaps in times of 
great revival they feel almost asjif they haddone so—but if at any 
time God touches any of their earthly goods, their children, their 
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reputation—the feelings of their hearts proclaim, Ye have taken 
away my gods, and what have I more! But they read in 
the Bible of the peace of God which passeth all understanding, 
dwelling in the heart and mind by Christ Jesus—they read of 
abiding in Christ as the branch abideth in the vine—they 
read of that perfect love which casteth out fear—of that joy 
unspeakable and full of glory which is the present possession 
of those who really believe and love a Saviour whom as yet 
they have not seen (1 Peter, 1 : 8,)—and of all this they have 
just about as vivid and adequate a conception as a poor rustic 
who has never seen any dwelling but a log-cabin in the woods, 
has of the splendors of Buckingham Palace or Windsor Castle, 
when you describe them. Yet the Palace and the Castle are his 
own, and he may dwell in them if he chooses—but oh ! he can- 
not bear to leave his cabin unless he can load all its furniture on 
tohis back and take it with him—he hates so to part with any 
of his earthly gear, that he cannot bear to go unless he can drag 
along after him the very logs of which his poor hovel was built. 
Trust in Christ? Make Christ myall? Yes, I will, pro- 
vided I can keep enough of the world on my shoulders to pre- 
vent their being galled by the weight of the cross! Walk right 
onward in the narrow path of life which Christ has marked 
out? O yes, but here is my precious camel, laden with the 
choicest of my worldly goods, and wishes and hopes—and first 
wait a little, till 1 can drive him, with all this load on his back, 
through the needle’s eye, and then! will go with you. 
Brethren, this is all that hinders you from enjoying that 
perfect and uniform peace, even that peace that floweth like a 
river, which the Bible promises to all who really believe and 
wholly trust ! 































ARTICLE V. 
SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


By Rev. Rozsert Turnsvutt, Hartford, Ct. 










Ir is one thing to see an object, another to observe it. In 
the one case there may be nothing more than an act of per- 
ception, instantly passing from the mind: in the other, there 
must be, in addition to perception, a feeling of interest and 
a process of reasoning. It may involve, even in the siunplest 
cases, both analysis and synthesis, the quick perception of con- 
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trasts and resemblances, the rapid separation and equally rapid 
combination of particulars and generals, of phenomena and 
laws. 

Many persons'do little more than look at nature. A thousand 
things and a thousand changes pass under their eyes, but they 
neither observe nor understand them. Like Hamlet’s ghost, 
they have “no speculation in their eyes;” and hence they 
know next to nothing respecting some of the most curious 
organizations and the most marvelous changes which reveal 
themselves to observing minds. Of course their mechanical 
employments and personal interest compel them to observe some 
things, and reason upon their nature and uses; but beyond 
this narrow sphere their minds seldom wander. Indeed, it may 
be safely said, that to many persons nature, and even their own 
immortal spirits, are a blank. Eyes they have, but they see 
not; ears, but they hear not; minds, but they perceive not, the 
reality of things. 

“ They eat, and drink, and sleep; what then ? 
They eut and drink, and sleep again.” 


The inferior animals do not observe nature ; they only look 
at it. They bask in the summer sun, but do not observe the 
radiant finger which paints the heavens with azure and gold. 
In some cases their senses are more acute than those of man; 
but they have no intelligence to compare the various aspects 
and relations of things. The eye of the eagle may pierce the 
storm-cloud, or gaze upon the disc of the sun, but he cannot 
feel the sublimity of the one, or the beauty of the other. An 
unerring instinct, implanted by their Creator, guides such 
animals to their appropriate destiny ; but they are destitute of 
reflection, consequently of improvement. The beaver builds 
his dam as he did a thousand years ago. The cuckoo utters 
the same unmeaning sound. But man has the power of obser- 
vation “and reflection, of analysis and comparison. His mind 
possesses the grand idea of unity ; it mirrors the universe in its 
sacred depths. He looks at an object, marks its qualities and 
uses, its relations and capacities, traces its history to the great 
central cause, links it to the universe of being and thought, 
and treasures the remembrance of it forever. Thence is he 
capable of endless improvement. He advances with time ; he 
rises constantly in the scale of being. For as nature is infinite 
and exhaustless, like the God from whom it springs, thought, 
intelli , and feeling ever deepen and expand. ‘Their 
range is boundless as the universe, their progress endless as the 
flow of eternity. 

The man, then, who observes and reflects, who looks upon 
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nature with ‘‘a speculative” eye, who intermeddles with all 
knowledge, who becomes acquainted with the outward phe- 
nomena, as well as the more secret workings of nature, gazing 
there, in rapt wonder, upon the embodied thoughts of God, 
and opening his heart to the quickening influence of the great 
central Sun, feels himself advancing, with a majestic step, on 
and on forever to the infinite and the immortal. If “‘ at peace 
with God through Jesus Christ our Lord,” he sees the Divine 
everywhere, feels it everywhere. His mind grows and ex- 
pands, becomes clearer and stronger, calmer and deeper, like a 
broad river, rushing in beauty and glory, through lofty moun- 
tains and sunny fields, to its far-distant home in the sea. 


“ Therefore is he still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eve and ear; both what they half create 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of his purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of his heart, and soul 
Of all his moral being.” 


Although the great majority of mankind are little given to 
observation and reflection, except within the petty circle of their 
personal or pecuniary interests, yet it is owing toe no natural 
deficiency either of intellect or taste, but to a neglect and per- 
version of their powers. Their education, if we may call that 
education which simply permits them to live and germinate, is 
the prolific source of this and many kindred evils. They are 
taught little that does not pertain to their physical wants ; and 
hence they grow up mere machines for eating and drinking, 
digging and working, hoarding and spending. Their higher 
instincts are suppressed, their baser excited and matured. As 
they advance in years, they advance in selfishness, and cannot, 
therefore, be supposed to take much interest in anything not 
pertaining to their grosser interests. When you talk to them 
of studying nature for its own sake, or for the sake of those 
supernal truths which it everywhere teaches ; when you tell 
them of the discoveries of science, and the importance of inves- 
tigating fire, air, and water, the composition of minerals and 
soils, chemical changes and affinities, electrical agencies and 
astronomic revolutions, the marvelous mechanism of the human 
frame, the wonders of the brain, and the still greater wonders 
of the mind, how often will they frigidly put it all away from 
them, by contemptuously asking, What’s the use of it? They 
cannot well sée the use of studying the stars, observing the 
stratification of rocks, or being curious about shells, minerals, 
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and plants, birds, beasts, and insects, and especially of spend- 
ing long years in their investigation. Yet who is ignorant of 
what science has done to promote the civilization, wealth, and 
happiness of the nations? The knowledge of astronomy, for 
example, enables us to navigate the seas with safety, and thus 
brings innumerable nations into profitable and peaceful inter. 
course. Its uses in other departments are well known, but its 
triumphs here have been especially striking. The Practical 
Navigator of Bowditch, founded, upon the most accurate astro. 
nomical calculations, has been the means of saving an untold 
amountof property and life. Chemistry supplies us with medi- 
cines and paints, essences and oils. It enables us to bleach 
and to dye, to glaze and to stain, to print and to engrave. It 
supplies us with our pottery, our window-glass and soap, with 
a thousand things besides. It has furnished the safety-lamp, 
‘* which enables us to walk with light and security while sur- 
rounded with anatmosphere more explosive than gunpowder, ”’ the 
daguerreotype, with its endless pictures of face and form, and 
the gasometer which lights our cities with regal splendor. The 
knowledge of geology admits us to the inexhaustible treasures 
of the minera] kingdom ; unfolds the principles of the forma- 
tion and improvement of soils, and furnishes the materials for 
enriching and beautifying the face of the earth. It supplies 
our grates with fuel, our foundries with metals, our buildings 
with marbles and lime. Without its aid it would be impos- 
sible, with accuracy and ease, to cut our canals and railroads, 
so essential to the commerce of the world. An acquaintance 
with pneumatics, or the pressure and eqailibrium of the atmo- 
sphere, with some knowledge of the nature and expansive 
powers of heated water, has constructed the steam-engine, the 
steamboat, and the rail-car. It has cheapened the price of all 
marketable commodities, which depend for their supply upon 
manufacture and transportation, turned the barren waste into 
a fruitful field, raised untold treasures from the bowels of the 
earth and the very heart of the granite mountain. ‘The science 
of optics has given us the mirror, the microscope, and the tele- 
scope, the magic lantern, and the light-house, ‘‘ with the 
capital improvements which the lenses of Brewster and Fres- 
nel, and the elegant lamp of Lieutenant Drummond, have con- 
ferred, and promise yet to confer, by their wonderful powers, 
the one of producing the most intense light yet known, the 
other of conveying it undispersed to great distances.’ Obser- 
vations upon ‘the magnetic fluid’ and the nature and capa- 
cities of simple signs have given us the power of sending 
thought itself, with lightning speed, through a thousand 
1 J. F. W. Herschel. 
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miles of suspended wire ; a power yet destined to make the 
world one mighty whispering-gallery, in which the lightest 
thought or feeling will come and go with a velocity swift as 
that of an angel’s wing. 

But these are nothing to the influence which the sciences 
have exerted upon mind, blending their influence with the 
Christian form of civilization, and lighting up the universe with 
supernal glory. ‘They have corroborated revelation and as- 
sisted in its study, revealed the regularity and uniformity of 
nature, the sublime courses of the Divine administration, the 
infinite wisdom, goodness, and might of that uncreated Mind 
which is above all, through all, and in all. In consequence 
of this, they have shed a radiance over the barren waste as well 
as the fertile field; they have left the impress of mind upon 
the desolate mountain and the sandy desert ; they have filled 
air, earth, and sky with living wonders, revealed the riches of 
the ‘‘ unfathomed ocean,’’ and made the vast and illimitable 
space around, beneath, and above us teem with embodied con- 
ceptions of wisdom and love ; they have given a voice not only 
to the hills and vales, but to the host of heaven, 


“ Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is Divine.” 


Thus to the eye, the ear, the heart of the devout scientific 
observer, nature has a life and a soul with which it can hold 
converse, and by means of which it scales the infinite heights 
of God himself, and drinks deep and refreshing draughts 
from the stream which flows 


“ Hard by the foot of the eternal throne.” 


Hence we conclude that it is a narrow and unchristian view 
of the matter, which, with respect to the observation of nature 
and the pursuit of science, prompts the common inquiry, 
‘‘ What’s the use of it ?”? which throws contempt upon books, 
cabinets of minerals, plants, and shells, philosophical and chem- 
ical apparatus, and exalts what is called common sense over 
all the learning and science in the world. 

The principal reason why science has made such slow and 
painful progress, till within one or two centuries, is to be found 
in the unobserving disposition of mankind, fostered by false edu- 
cation and popular prejudice. Even the philosophers of former 
times were more engaged in discussing abstract theories than in 
observing nature. Passing the visible diurnal sphere, and not 
only so, but the limits of revelation itself, they reveled in the 
visions of transcendental metaphysics, discussed the nature of 
God and of angels, the essence of matter and of mind, and 
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reasoned about fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute. ‘‘ What 
is the highest good ; whether pain be an evil; whether ali 
things be fated ; whether we be certain of anything ; whether 
we can be certain that we are certain of nothing; whether a 
wise man can he unhappy; whether all departures from 
right be equally reprehensible? These, and other questions of 
the same sort, oceupied the brains, the tongues, the pens of the 
ablest men in the civilized world during several centuries. 
Hundreds of such philosophers spent their lives laboriously in 
doing nothing. Science was a circle ever returning upon itself; 
and the most simple and useful discoveries lay concealed by 
the thick veil of ignorance.” _ Well has Sir J. F. W. Herschel 
observed, in his discourse on the study of Natural Philosophy, 
that five thousand years of the world’s history had elapsed be- 
fore men discovered the principal use of the moon! It is only 
a few years ago that it was known that the element of oxygen 
existed, or that there were such substances as platinum, iodine, 
bromine, etc. Shells had been found on the tops of the highest 
mountains, or embedded in the deep strata of the earth’s sur- 
face, but how they came there, and what truths they taught, 
none could tell. Water had always risen in pipes to the 
height of thirty-two feet, but the fact was not observed, at 
least not accounted for, till the sixteenth century. All mate- 
rial substances had tended to the centre of the earth, stones 
and apples had fallen to the ground, the moon had revolved 
around the earth, and the earth around the sun, but no one had 
discovered the law of gravitation till the time of Newton. We 
have met with individuals who even now seriously doubt 
the earth’s diurnal motion. Most persons imagine that dew 
falls from the sky, and would find some difficulty in telling 
why smoke ascends inspiral columns into the atmosphere, and 
then descends to the earth ; how rain comes to be suspended in 
the air ; how it falls to the ground ; why it comes to be globed ; 
how it occasionally difracts and reflects the light in such a way 
as to form the rainbow, not one in a thousand can give you 
anything like a satisfactory solution. ‘The power of beauty,” 
as Akenside calls it, 


“ sits smiling at their soul, 
How lovely, how commanding !” 


but the power of philosophy has not yet erected her throne in 
their hearts. 

Some philosophers have greater powers of observation than 
others; and it is really singular to see how little things of the 
greatest importance have escaped their attention for years and 
ages. The deviation, for example, of the magnetic needle, by 
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the influence of an electrified wire, must have occurred innu- 
merable times under the eyes of persons engaged in galvanic 
expetiments ; but it required the keen eye of Oersted to detect 
the fact, refer it to its origin, and thus connect two great 
branches of science. 

sate persons imagine that they can make no progress in 
scientific observation, without extensive attainments in mathe- 
matics, and the use of philosophical instruments and chemical 
apparatus. These doubtless are important helps to observation ; 
they widen its range and test its accuracy. Yet much can be 
done without them. Indeed, there is no situation in which the 
capacity for philosophical observation cannot be gratified with 
the most satisfactory results. Nature, indeed, has often to be 
forced by means of experiment, like the subtle and changeable 
Proteus, to declare her secrets ; yet her great features are open 
to all, and invite their study. The barren heath, with its 
mosses, lichens, and insects, its stunted shrubs and pale flowers, 
becomes a Paradise under the eye of observation. To the 
genuine thinker the sandy beach and the arid wild are full of 
wonders, indicating the presence and power of the all-pervading 
Deity. ‘The bare cliff, which has borne the storms of innu- 
merable winters, glows with living interest under his fixed 
and ardent gaze. Shut him up in a dungeon, and he will 
find pleasure and profit in making the acquaintance of spiders 
and flies, and in studying their habits and history. Confine 
him to the house, and the light streaming in at the windows, 
the fresh dew gathering upon the cold tumbler, the steam pour- 
ing from the tea-urn, the rays shooting like innumerable radii 
from the burning lamp, supply ample materials for philoso- 
phic observation. It is said that the youthful Pascal was led 
into an interesting train of investigation by simply noticing the 
vibratory sound made by a tumbler, when struck with a knife 
at the dinner-table. Putting his finger upon it, the sound in- 
stantly ceased, and he never rested till he ascertained its cause. 
Throw sand upon the surface of a sonorous body, and it will 
arrange itself into regular mathematical forms, in correspond- 
ence with the nature and amount of the vibration. The ob- 
servation of this fact has given rise to an interesting train of 
investigation in the science of Acoustics. Well has it been re- 
marked by an eminent authority, that ‘‘ as truth is single and 
consistent with itself, a principle may be as completely and 
as plainly elucidated, by the most familiar and simple fact, as 
by the most imposing and uncommon phenomenon. ‘The colors 
which glitter on a soap-bubble are the immediate consequence 
of a principle the most important, from the variety of the phe- 
nomena it explains, and the most beautiful, from its simplicity 
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and compendious neatness, in the whole science of Optics. If 
the nature of periodical colors can be made intelligible, by the 
contemplation of such a trivial object, from that moment it be- 
comes a noble instrument in the eye of correct judgment; and 
to blow a large, regular, and durable soap-bubble may become 
the serious and praiseworthy endeavor of a sage, while children 
stand round and scoff, or children of a larger growth hold up 
their hands im astonishment at such waste of time and trouble. 
To the natural philosopher there is no natural object unimpor- 
tant and trifling. The fall of an apple may raise his thoughts 
to the laws which govern the revolutions of the planets in their 
orbits, or the situation of a pebble may afford him evidence of 
the state of the globe he inhabits, myriads of ages ago, before 
his species became its denizens.’” 

It is in this way that the Rev. Gilbert White, a kind-hearted, 
old-fashioned clergyman, with the fields and gardens for his 
study, collected such a curious mass of scientific information, 
in his ‘‘ Natural History of Selborne.’”?” Though its immediate 
details have reference to an obscure hamlet on the borders of 
a barren heath in Hampshire, England, it contains a more ex- 
tensive and accurate description of animals than was possessed 
by most of his contemporaries, with much superior advantages. 
The good old man, full of love and wisdom, found, in his ram- 
bles about his parish, 


“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Mechanics in their workshops have often made valuable dis- 
coveries, by simply observing what was going on under their 
eyes. ‘To this we undoubtedly owe the first suggestion respect- 
ing the telescope. Small spheres of crystal or glass had been 
used by the ancient engravers of gems to aid their sight ; and the 
transition from these to convex lenses was made by Salvini Ar- 
mati, at Florence, in 1285. Subsequently, it is reported, a per- 
son casually looking through two of these lenses, in the shop 
of a spectacle-maker, found the building to which he directed 
his eye brought within a short distance of the spot where he 
stood.’ Iodine was discovered in this incidental way, not, how- 
ever, without keen and judicious. observation and reflection. 
A soap-boiler observed that the residuum of the ley from which 
was extracted the alkali used in the manufacture of soap, pro- 
duced a corrosion of his copper boiler—a circumstance for which 

1 J. F. W. Herschel. 

* This account is given substantially in a work published at the Hague, in 
1655, under the title “‘ De Vero Telescopii Inventore.” The spectacle-makers 


to whom the invention is here referred were Zechariah Jans, or Jansen, and 
Hans Lippersheim, of Middleburg. 
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he could not account. He put it into the hands ofa scientific 
chemist, who analyzed it, and by this means discovered the 
beautiful element to which we have referred. This being made 
the subject of further observation and experiment, many in- 
teresting facts and principles were discovered, which have 
exerted a great influence upon chemical science, in fact, given 
a new impulse and direction to its investigations. It was recol- 
lected that the ley for making soap was derived principally 
from the ashes of sea-plants, and here, consequently, the origin 
of iodine was discovered. It was also found in salt water, salt 
mines, and springs, sponges, and other substances of a marine 
origin. Galileo discovered the isochronism of the pendulum ; 
a simple affair, but one of great importance in dynamical 
science, by observing the regular swinging of a large lamp in 
an old cathedralchurch. The polarization of light first revealed 
itself to Malus, in the absence of a figure in the painted win- 
dow of the palace of Luxembourg, as he casually looked at 
it one evening through a doubly-refracting prism, while the 
rays of the setting sun were streaming through the panes. 

Much of the difference between a scientific and a common 
thinker arises from the circumstance that the one has acquired 
habits of close and accurate observation; the former is on the 
look-out for the secrets of nature, and can refer them to their 
fundamental laws, while the latter permits his mind to wander 
over the fair face of nature, and sees nothing there but a hetero- 
geneous assemblage of changes and appearances. Indeed, the 
principal distinction of modern science is, that it is founded 
mainly upon observation and experiment, being thence induc- 
tive and practical. It is a philosophy of facts, not of specula- 
tions ; of ascertained laws, not of imaginary theories. It em- 
ploys, indeed, the highest reason—is founded upon fundamental 
axioms, not simply of matter, but of mind, and suggests, if it does 
not absolutely prove, the existence of the infinite, of the spiritual 
and the eternal, as the true basis of all laws and of all phenom- 
ena; but it proceeds step by step from particulars to generals, 
from generals to particulars, from analysis to synthesis, and 
from synthesis to analysis, being at once inductive and dedfe- 
tive, a true science and a true philosophy. Bacon brought the 
minds of men from the cloudy regions of abstraction and theory, 
to look upon things as they are, and become familiar with na- 
ture in her ever-varying moods. He taught them to observe, 
or rather he taught them the indispensable use of observation, 
of founding science upon facts, of making it inductive, practi- 
cal, and real; a simple aflair, to be sure, but, like many other 
great principles, much hidden from the wise men of this world 
by the very fact of its simplicity. 
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It will thus be perceived that there is nothing occult or 
mysterious in scientific investigation. Neither is there any. 
thing in it really difficult—we mean insurmountably difficult, 
to minds of average capacity. Nothing is necessary to its 
successful prosecution but to have eyes and ears open, hands 
busy, minds intent and reflective. Look steadfastly and pa- 
tiently at nature ; note her varying appearances and changes, 
methods and laws ; seize her products by means of experiment 
or reason ; turn them over and over upon all sides; look, if 
possible, into her interior working, beyond her mere freaks and 
appearances, as we may call them, where the invisible power 
which circulates through the universe operates by fixed and 
unvarying laws, and it will not be long before you discover 
some of her grandest secrets. Your method—your classifica- 
tion or system, if we may name it such, may be very imper- 
fect and limited at first; no matter, it will expand and be- 
come every day clearer and more perfect. Moreover, it is some 
consolation to know that science, even in its palmiest state, 
must necessarily be fragmentary, a rude and unfinished out- 
line, so to speak, of a vast landscape of untold grandeur and 
beauty. ‘The most distinguished philosophers, after all, have 
only penetrated the surface of things; only gained some 
glimpses—glorious ones, we grant—of that boundless ocean of 
being and thought by which we are encircled. The motto, 
however, ‘‘ Expect great things, attempt great things,’’ may 
be adopted by the philosopher as well as by the Christian. 
Nil desperandum is written at once upon the portals of science 
and of religion. 

The history of natural science is little more than the record- 
ed triumphs of observation, assisted and verified by mathemat- 
ical reasoning. It is yet advancing by the same means, for 
the field of observation is only widened by means of scientific 
discovery. In this connection, some slight sketches of what 
has been done in two or three departments of scientific study 
will set the matter in a clear light. 

Take, for example, Pneumatics, or the subject of the pres- 
sire and equilibrium of the atmosphere. Previous to the time 
of Galileo, it had always been supposed that nature abhorred 
a vacuum, just as if nature were a thing of conscious life, and 
that this was the reason why water rose in a pipe or common 
pump, from which the air had been excluded. Galileo, how- 
ever, fixing his attention upon the fact that the water could 
not be made to rise beyond a specific height, was naturally led 
to inquire into the cause of this phenomenon. For if nature 
abhors a vacuum, she must abhor it at all heights. At first 
the true reason did not occur to his mind, but a variety of cir- 
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cumstances, connected with his own reflections upon the sub- 
ject, subsequently satisfied him that it could be nothing but 
the pressure of the atmosphere. His pupil, Torricelli, proved 
the truth of the supposition, by filling a long glass tube with 
mereury, Which he inverted into a basin of the same liquid. 
The fact that the mercury remained in the tube at a certain 
height, was then seen to be the effect of some definite, per- 
manent cause, which could be nothing but the pressure of the 
external air. This was further verified by the delicate obser- 
vation of the rising and falling of the mercury in correspond- 
ence with the weather, or the state of the atmosphere. The 
fact, however, was disputed by the learned world, till it was 
demonstrated by Blaise Pascal, who conceived the happy idea 
of carrying a barometer to the top of a high mountain, rightly 
concluding that the mereury would be depressed in proportion 
to the diminished weight or density of the atmosphere. It was 
subsequently observed that this would furnish an admirable 
method of measuring the exact altitude of mountains, an ap- 
plication of a scientific discovery at once simple and beautiful. 
The next step in the progress of discovery was to create a vacu- 
um by artificial means, which was actually done by Otto 
Guericke, the true discoverer of the air-pump, which he ap- 
plied to the investigation of various phenomena, and thus as- 
sisted in establishing the existence of atmospheric pressure. 
His instruments and methods, it is true, were imperfect ; and 
the air-pump was greatly improved by Boyle, Haukebee, Hook, 
and others, who made extensive discoveries respecting the 
pressure and equilibrium of the air and other fluids. 

At this point of scientific attainment, the world was pre- 
pared for the discovery and construction of the steam-engine ; 
depending as it does upon the two great principles of the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere and the expansive power of steam, 
principles which had been established as the result of pure ex- 
periment and observation. It required, however, the keen 
perception, analytic and constructive power of James Watt, to 
bring it to perfection, and make it available for practical 
uses, 

There are few sciences in which the triumphs of observation 
have been more striking than in that of Optics, one of the most 
fruitful as well as delightful departments of philosophic study. 
Though vastly aided by the demonstrations of geometry, it lies 
fully open to observation, and its first elements or principles 
were discovered wholly by this means. 

Various theories have been proposed as to the nature of light, 
the most plausible of which is that of Euler, somewhat modi- 
fied, that it consists in the rapid undulations of some kind of 
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‘¢ ethereal medium ;”’ but whether it is this, or a modification 
of the magnetic or electric force, the laws of its transmission, 
and the changes which it undergoes, have been determined 
with great accuracy. Nay, so far has science carried its tri- 
umphs here, that the vibrations of light, in its various modifi- 
cations or colors, have been counted with mathematical pre- 
cision. 

Newton may be called the father of the science.’ Apply- 
ing to it the analytical procedure, to him belongs the high 
honor of 

“ Untwisting all the shining robe of day.” 
Though mistaking its nature, as consisting of substantial par- 
ticles of inconceivable tenuity, he discovered many of its most 
beautiful laws. He had made some simple and obvious ob- 
servations upon the changes which light undergoes in passing 
from one medium into another. He had seen it “ difracted,”’ 
bent or broken into the varying hues of the rainbow, by pass- 
ing from air into globules of descending rain. He had wit- 
nessed a similar phenomenon in a tumbler of water, placed at 
a certain angle to the rays of light; also, in certain rock crys- 
tals, and probably in soap-bubbles as they floated in the air. 
He was led, therefore, as some, perhaps, had done before him, 
to conjecture its composition and refrangibility. Procuring a 
prism, he subjected these principles to the test of experiment. 


Then 
“The flaming red 

Sprung vivid forth; the tawny orange next ; 
And next delicious yellow, by whose side 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green. 
Then the pure blue, which swells autumnal skies, 
Ethereal played ; and then, of sadder hue, 
Emerged the deepened indigo, as when 
The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost, 
Whilst the last gleamings of reflected light 
Died in the fainting violet away.”? 


He thus proved light to consist of several elementary colors, 
the combination of which forms the virgin white.* 


1 It is proper, however, to say, that Kepler and Des Cartes had made many 
interesting observations on the same subject, and Newton was greatly aided in 
his researches by Kepler’s Optics. 

s Thomson’s poem on the Discoveries of Newton. 

3 The poet Goethe, whose singular sagacity was equal to his vivid imagin- 
ation, as is proved by his striking discoveries in Botany, Optics, &c., rejects the 
theory of seven colors, and endeavors to show, with much ingenuity, that every 
color is the blending of lignt and darkness in new proportions. How exten- 
sively his theory is received by scientific men, we are not informed. It is quite 
certain, however, that it is the difference in the frequency of the succession of 
the vibratory or periodical movements of =e or its modifications, which af- 
fects us with the sense of the diversity of colors, so many producing red, so 
many blue, and so on. 
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Newton also discovered its power of reflection, or of being 
thrown back from all bodies at a particular angle, thus fur- 
nishing a solution of the manner in which light reveals the 
presence and forms of all material substances. It is singular 
and interesting that Newton commenced his scientific investi- 
gations with light, and returned to it with ardor and delight, 
near the close of his life, as if this first-born of the material 
creation, the most beautiful and expressive symbol of truth 
and of God, possessed a peculiar affinity for his pure and lofty 
spirit. 

. The next decisive step in the progress of this science was the 
discovery of double refraction, which was observed by Bartolin 
and Huygens in the crystals of Iceland spar. Newton had 
noticed the same thing, and conceived the singular idea that 
light, in its transmission through such media, takes sides, 
much in the same way that the magnetic current takes sides 
when it becomes positive at one pole and negative at the other. 

After the lapse of many years, this view was again taken up 
and investigated by Malus, Wollaston, Arago, and Dr. Brew- 
ster. Malus, whose attention was directed to the subject, as al- 
ready intimated, by the absence of a figure in a painted window, 
as seen through a prism when illuminated by the descending 
sun, discovered and announced the principle of the polarization 
of light, a law of nature which accounts for the phenomenon 
of double refraction. It was subsequently observed that the 
same effect is produced in a degree much higher and in a form 
more splendid by the presence of thin films of air or other 
liquids in erystalized substances, when divided into flat plates 
and subjected to a ray of polarized light. 

This fact not only throws great interest upon the science of 
optics, but opens a new field of observation and discovery in 
crystallography, supplying a rule for ascertaining the forms 
and structure of crystals, and the consequent principles of their 
formation. And since nearly all inanimate matter was origi- 
nally composed of crystals or crystalized forms, and much of 
it even now exists in this condition ; since, moreover, the prin- 
ciple or power of crystalization is constantly at work in na- 
ture, forming one of its elementary laws or processes, and 
ranking with gravitation, cohesion, and chemical affinity ; nay, 
perhaps being only a modification of these, and these again a 
modification of some more general law or force, the successful 
investigation of this subject may throw light upon the funda- 
mental principles of scientific investigaticn, and change the 
whole aspect of our philosophical theories. In a word, it may 
form a link to connect all the physical sciences in one harmo- 
nious whole. 

In remarkable confirmation of this statement, it has recently 
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been announced that Dr. Faraday, by a series of the most deli- 
cate experiments and observations, has demonstrated the exist- 
ence of an intimate relation between light and electricity. He 
passed a ray of polarized light between the poles of an electro- 
magnet, and as often as the current of electricity rendered the 
iron magnetic, so often did the ray, previously invisible, ap. 
pear. ‘The effect appeared to be due to a rotation effected in 
the ray by the magnetic force. ‘The general law is thus sta- 
ted: ‘* That when an electric current passes round a ray of 
polarized light in a plane perpendicular to the ray, it causes 
the ray to revolve on its axis, as long as it is under the influ- 
ence of the current, in the same direction as that in which the 
current is passing.”’ 

Intimately connected, then, with the science of Optics is that 
of Magnetism, in which observation has achieved the most 
brilliant results. All are acquainted with that peculiar prop- 
erty in magnetic iron, as it is called, to attract common iron 
and steel. Observation had noticed this property, as well as 
its capacity of being communicated or transferred, and hence 
the discovery of the magnetic needle. Accident, in all proba- 
bility, had first revealed the property, in magnetic bodies, 
when suspended freely in the atmosphere, of pointing toward 
the north. It was found, however, that the direction of the 
magnetic needle varied somewhat in different places, and that 
it had a tendency to dip, or point downward, at a particular 
angle. ‘These variations have been observed and recorded in 
different parts of the world, and if uniform, as they may be 
presumed to be, must eventually discover the true cause of the 
earth’s magnetic influence. It was observed, in process of time, 
that magnets not only attracted, but repelled each other in op- 
posite directions. Hence it was concluded that a current of 
magnetic influence passes through both in a specific and uni- 
form direction, and that, consequently, they attract each other 
when their opposite ends or poles are brought together, in other 
words, when the electric or magnetic currents in both are per- 
mitted to flow in one direction; and on the other hand, that 
they repel each other when their corresponding ends or poles 
are brought in contact, or when the currents of magnetic in- 
fluence flow in opposite directions. This, as every one knows, 
has been abundantly verified. It would seem, therefore, that 
the whole earth is circumnavigated by magnetic currents 
flowing with some degree of regularity from all parts of the 
compass toward the north pole, and then, perhaps, returning 
by the opposite route.’ 

1 On the subject of Terrestrial Magnetism, see Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. i., 


pp. 167—180. 
Dr. William Gilbert, of Colchester, England, whom Galileo entitled “ great 
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Observation had also noted a number of interesting facts 
with respect to the presence of electricity in wax, amber, glass, 
ete. Its power of attraction and repulsion had been discovered, 
and its identity with lightning revealed and proved, in the 
brilliant experiments of the sagacious Franklin. Observation 
had seen the magnetic needle quiver and change its direction 
under the influence of an electric current, and this led many to 
suspect that magnetism and electricity were only modifica- 
tions of the same principle. But it could not be proved at this 
stage of the science. 

In the meantime, observation was sitting quietly in her 
watch-tower, gazing upon the changes and appearances of 
nature, ready to seize upon anything which might elucidate 
this interesting and difficult problem. Nor was it long before 
the whole matter was revealed in a manner the most imposing 
and beautiful. 


toa degree that might be envied,” and whom Sir Christopher Wren pronounced 
the true father of modern inductive science, made many acute observations and 
successful ce so on the subject of Magnetism. He suggested some of 
the greatest discoveries of modern times, in this department of observation. 
Among other things, he says, in his work on the Magnet, published at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, “ Magnus magnes ipse est globus ter- 
restris,”-— The terrestrial globe is itself a great magnet.” He suggested, also, 
the identity of magnetism and electricity. Proofs of this may be seen in Hum- 
boldt’s Cosmos, pp. 331—340. “Bacon,” says Whewell, Hist. of Induc. 
Sciences, vol. ii., p. 378, “ showed his inferior aptitude for physical research in 
rejecting the Copernican doctrine which William Gilbert adopted.” Gilbert's 
powers of observation, as well as of reasoning, were acute and comprehensive. 
Sir John Leslie, in his Elements of Natural Philosophy, vol. i., p. 47, speaks 
of him as the first successful scientific investigator in England. “ His Treatise 
on the Magnet,” he adds, “was a model of the application of philosophical 
analysis; it soberly reduced the various facts to a few leading principles, and 
threw occasional gleams on other branches of science. Gilbert not only 
established terrestrial magnetism, but laid the foun jation of electricity.” This 
man,” says Sir Christopher Wren, in his inaugural address, as Professor of 
Astronomy in Gresham College in 1657, “ would I have adored, not only as the 
sole inventor of Magnetics, 1 new science to be added to the bulk 
of learning, but as the father of the new philosophy, Cartesius being but a 
builder on his experiments. This person would [ have commended to posterity 
in a statue, that the deserved marble of Harvey might not stand to future ages 
without a marble companion of his own profession. (Gilbert was a physician.) 
He kept correspondence with the Lyncei Academici at Rome, especially with 
Franciscus Sagredus, one of the interlocutors in the Dialogues of Galileus, 
who labored to prove the motion of the earth negatively, by taking off objec- 
tions, but Gilbert. positively ; the one hath given us an exact account of the 
motion of gravity upon the earth; the other of the more secret and obscure 
motion of attraction and magnetical direction in the earth; the one I must 
reverence for giving occasion to Kepler (as he himself confesses) of introdu- 
cing magnets into the motions of the heavens, and, consequently, of building the 
elliptical astronomy ; the other of his perfecting the great invention of tele- 
scopes to confirm this astronomy ; so that if one be the Brutus of liberty re- 
stored to Philosophy, certainly the other must be the Collatinus.” Quoted by 
Sir John Leslie in his “ Elements of Natural Philosophy.” 
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The Italian philosopher Galvani was experimenting in his 
laboratory, and observed the convulsive movements of a dead 
frog in connection with an electric discharge in its: immediate 
vicinity. He analyzed the phenomenon, and came to the con- 
clusion that its occurrence depended upon the formation of a 
circuit, by means of a muscle, a nerve, and a metallic conduct- 
or. He stopped at what he considered the simple physidlogica! 
fact, to which he gave the unfortunate name of animal mag- 
netism. Volta examined it much more minutely, and arrived 
at the important conclusion that the animal excitement had 
nothing properly physiological in it, but was only a delicate 
indication of the presence of the electric power, and that the 
phenomenon was owing to the distribution of electrical equi- 
librium, by the contact of their different ‘conductors, which, 
forming a circuit, sent a current of electricity in one direction 
through the whole. He concluded, by a delicate and profound 
analysis, that the amount and intensity of this current might be 
indefinitely increased by increasing the number of conductors, or 
rather the number of circuits. Hence the construction of that 
wonderful instrument which bears his name, the Voltaic Pile. 

Chemists and natural philosophers now began to use this in- 
strument ; but some time elapsed before it was observed that 
chemical decompositions were effected by the electric current, 
as it passed through the conducting liquids, and that oxygen 
and acids were transferred to the positive, alkali and the met- 
als to the negative poles of the circuit. These observations 
being once made and verified, Sir Humphrey Davy applied the 
power of the instrument to the alkalies and earths which had 
hitherto defied all attempts at decomposition. This applica- 
tion resulted in the brilliant discovery of the metallic bases, 
and effected a complete revolution in the science of chemistry. 

Thus, by a series of careful observations and well-conducted 
experiments, the identity of magnetism and electricity was 
fully demonstrated, and a new and magnificent field opened for 
the investigation of philosophers. 

It is now ascertained, with a high degree of probability, that 
the earth itself is a magnet, having its negative and positive 
sides, its poles of attraction and repulsion; that the whole at- 
mosphere is under the control of electric power ; that all bodies, 
organic and inorganic, are modified more or less by its influ- 
ence ; that it penetrates the inmost recesses of the globe, and 
thence works upward, by an inscrutable energy, to the last and 
loftiest peaks of snow-clad mountains ; that it glows in the 
rays of the summer sun, hides itself in the heart of the Alpine 
glacier, and rushes in flood and tempest over land and sea; in 
a word, that ‘it lives through all life, extends through all ex- 
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tent, spreads undivided, operates unspent’’—at once the image 
and agent of Him, “ who maketh his angels winds, and his 
ministers flames of fire.”’ 

What an immense range has been given to our powers of 
observation by the recent improvements in the telescope and 
microscope! What a universe of marvels has been opened. to 
our vision, in the vast regions of illimitable space above us, be- 
neath us, and around us, ranging from our little world, as we 
may justly call it, in comparison with some of the magnificent 
orbs with which it is associated, to that mighty globe of light 
which forms their centre, whose diameter is over a hundred 
times greater than that of the earth, and whose mass is five 
hundred times larger than that of all the planets put together; 
and from the sun, on and on, through miilions and millions of 
miles to the planet of Leverrier, on the furthest verge of our 
system, with a volume two hundred and thirty times that of 
the earth, attended by one, perhaps by two moons, and per- 
forming its vast circuit around the sun in a period of one hun- 
dred and sixty years ; and from the planet Leverrier, through 
a stupendous and solitary void intervening between our system 
and the gorgeous hemisphere of stars beyonid—a distance, says 
Dr. Brewster, of not less than twenty millions of miles—till we 
find ourselves amid new suns and systems, stretching through 
boundless regiuns of space; nay, more, moving and revolving 
together in one harmonious system, where we may revel amid 
stars and constellations of every form and hue, binary and ter- 
tiary, red, green, orange, emerald, and gold ; one hundred mil- 
lions of which, it is computed, are capable of being seen through 
a powerful telescope; and not only so, but resolve the far- 
stretching and luminous nebule into distinct suns and sys- 
tems, it may be more stupendous and beautiful than any that 
have yet greeted the vision of man. 

But while the telescope places us, so to speak, on the battle- 
ments of heaven, and enables the eye thence to sweep over the 
vast assemblage of worlds which revolve, ‘‘ in beauty and in 
glory,’’ through the illimitable depths of space, the microscope 
discovers a universe within a universe, a world of wonders in 
the atom which we tread under our feet, or the dew-drop which 
glistens on the rose-bud, as striking and stupendous as all the 
starry heavens. A single globule of standing water is proba- 
bly inhabited by no less than from one hundred to one thou- 
sand millions of animaleules, a population larger than that of 
all the human beings on the globe. These minute, and, to the 
unaided eye, invisible beings, swarm in every part of the air, 
earth, and ocean. They are found in the purest water and in 
the most foetid solutions—in plants and animals, in trees and 
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flowers, in dust and vapor—so numerous and diversified that 
the mind is confounded at the thought. They are of all forms 
and colors, habits and motions. Some of them are the mon. 
sters of their tiny world, and spend their brief existence in de- 
vouring millions of their fellow-animalcules. They come into 
existence by myriads; exist occasionally in clusters, with 
beautiful lustrous forms, like opaline vases or flowers, and some 
of them have a singular rotary movement, and appear to dart 
through the waters as if by means of some invisible internal 
force. So numerous are they, that the accumulation of their 
exuviee, the coats and shells especially of a certain species, 
have formed mountains, and entered into the composition of 
large tracts of country. ‘‘ Hence have originated,” says a wri- 
ter in the Foreign Quarterly, ‘‘ the layers of white calcareous 
earth common in peat bogs and morasses, the tripoli or polish- 
ing stone of Bilin, consisting wholly of the silicious cases of 
animaleules; and the bog-iron, composed of the ferruginous 
shields of other forms of polygastria!”’ 

Such are some of the triumphs of observation in the depart- 
ment of the natural or positive sciences. But there is an inner 
world, a universe, not of changing and visionary forms, but of 
spiritual realities, as capable of being discovered and classified 
as the outward and palpable forms and laws of material sub- 
stances. The laws of mind—of thought, feeling, and affection 
—the laws of the spiritual world, are as definite and uniform 
as the laws of matter, and, as subjects of study, certainly of su- 
perior interest and value. Intellect, feeling, conscience, mem- 
ory, imagination, reason, the forms and principles of ideal 
grandeur and beauty, conceptions and intuitions of the true, 
the right, the good; ideas of the vast, the unlimited, the abso- 
lute, the perfect, furnish materials for the most clear and beau- 
tiful classification of spiritual realities; nay, more, afford us 
glimpses of the divine and the ineffable, that is, of God and im- 
mortality. Observation, then, ought to be turned inward, and 
hold converse with the magnificent and ever-varying scenery 
of the mental world. It ought to watch, note down, compare, 
and classify the facts of spirit, with as much patience and 
perseverance as those of matter. From the lowest cravings 
of appetite to the loftiest aspirations of the soul, from the 
first dawn of intelligence in the infant mind to the last and 
loveliest creations of genius, observation will find: abundant 
scope for its most minute and comprehensive investigation. 
Fact after fact, principle after principle, will grow bright and 
clear under its gaze, till the soul, in all its depths and harmo- 
nies, reveal itself to itself, as the noblest creation of the infi- 
nite Mind. 
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The power of spiritual observation, or of mental intro- 
spection, is more difficult, perhaps, than that of outward ob- 
servation, but it is one of the noblest attainments, and marks 
the essential difference between a true philosopher and a 
mere man of the world. ‘ The proper study of mankind is 
man.”? Each man is a specimen and mirror of the whole. To 
know one’s self, therefore, is to reach the measure and fountain 
of all human knowledge. Moreover, it is the stepping-stone 
to the divine. Here we have the shadows and reflections, 
the ideas and images of something yet more august, more 
perfect and beautiful. Here commences for us the true, the 
right, the good. ‘The idea of cause is here, the idea of the 
absolute, the eternal cause. In a word, the idea of God is 
here as the Creator, the Sustainer, the Judge of all. On 
this ladder, therefore, we rise to revelation; in other words, 
the knowledge of ourselves prepares us for the reception of 
those supernatural communications which God has been 
pleased to give us in his Word. By this means we are fit- 
ted to believe and appreciate the gospel. Our own deep 
consciousness of our spiritual and moral nature is the indis- 
pensable prerequisite to an intelligent and cordial reception 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

But there are vast depths in the nature of man, which 
it is difficult to reach, which few comparatively ever fath- 
om. We are apt to be satisfied with superficial and tran- 
sient observation. It is wise, however, to penetrate beyond 
the surface. That, indeed, discovers to philosophical obser- 
vation many wonders; but the interior depths, though ap- 
parently covered with shadows, are richer and grander by 
far. Here you reach the very fountains of thought and 
feeling, the very secrets and mysteries of reason and will. 
Upon this subject Coleridge, in his Biographia Litereraria, 
discourses with great though somewhat fantastic eloquence. 
“It is neither possible nor necessary for all men or for 
many men to be philosophers. There is a philosophic (and, 
inasmuch as it is actualized by an effort of freedom, an ar- 
tificial) consciousness which lies beneath, or, as it were, be- 
hind the spontaneous consciousness of all reflecting beings. 
As the elder Romans distinguished their provinces into Cis- 
Alpine and Trans-Alpine, so may we divide all the objects of 
human knowledge into those on this side, and those on the 
other side of the spontaneous consciousness, citra et trans con- 
scientiam communem. The latter is exclusively the domain 
of pure philosophy. ‘The first range of hills that encircles the 
scanty vale of human life is the horizon for the majority of its 
inhabitants. On its ridges the common sun is born and de- 
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parts. From them the stars rise, and touching them, they 
vanish. By the many even this range, the natural limit and 
bulwark of the vale, is but imperfectly known. Its higher 
ascents are too often hidden by mists and clouds from uncul- 
tivated swamps, which few have courage or curiosity to pene- 
trate. To the multitude below these vapors appear, now as 
the dark haunts of terrific agents, on which none may intrude 
with impunity ; and now, all aglow with colors not their own, 
they are gazed at as the splendid palaces of happiness and pow. 
er. But in all ages there have been a few who, measuring the 
rivers of the vale at the feet of their farthest inaccessible falls, 
have learned that the sources must be far higher and far in- 
ward ; a few who, even in the level streams, have detected ele- 
ments which neither the vale itself nor the surrounding moun- 
tains contained or could supply.’ 

The common vale, then, of which Coleridge speaks, is ac- 
cessible to all, The great elements of our common nature are 
here—our intellect, our feelings and affections, in a word, the 
philosophy of man in its concrete form. Here is what Kant 
terms ‘‘ the practical reason,’’ upon which rests the superstruc- 
ture of our common faith; and here also is the will, that 
mightiest of all our powers, which, under God, shapes our char- 
acter, and controls our destiny. In this region, ‘‘ the common 
sun,” may we not add, the sun of righteousness, “ rises,’ but 
never ‘‘ departs ?”’ 

But beyond this common vale, according to Coleridge, lies a 
region, purer and more beautiful, into which also the solar 
rays of the spiritual heavens can penetrate, and in which the 
philosopher may range, amid forms of spiritual glory to which 
the mass of ordinary men are strangers. Here are the primal 
elements of being; the sources of thought, feeling, and will, 
which seem to border on infinity and eternity. Wandering 
here, in solemn and believing mood, we hear the rush of the 
boundless ocean whence we come and whither we go. Far 
outward is ‘ the visible diurnal sphere,”’ of changeable forms and 
fleeting phenomena, the shadow, so to speak, of the Almighty, 
whose infinite spirit is ‘‘ above all, through all, and in all ;” 
while before us, “far inward,’’ is ‘‘the mystery of mysteries,” 
the centre and essence of being and of blessedness. 

From this brief discussion we deduce the practical inference, 
that scientific attainments are within the reach of all who will 
employ the faculties God has given them to observe and 
compare to analyze and classify the various facts and phe- 
nomena, which, in the natural world, present themselves to the 
intellect and eye, as they range over the face of this fair and 
wonderful creation ; and in the spiritual, to reason and reflec- 
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tion, falling back upon themselves and reduplicating their own 
conscious existence. 

Let all, then, study nature, and not only nature, but them- 
selves, and the entire world of mind. Philosophy as well as 
Revelation invite us to gather its stores, ‘‘ without money and 
without price.” Nay, more, she amply rewards us for our toil 
by the pure and salutary impressions which she conveys to our 
memories and affections. By studying nature, we acquire a 
love for her, and thus are never less alone than when alone. 
Trees and streams, shells and minerals, flowers and insects, 
clouds and sunshine, mountains and meadows, the sun by day 
and the moon and stars by night, become our friends and com- 
panions. Storm and calm, the garden and the wilderness, 
land and ocean—alike are welcome, together furnishing wis- 
dom and solace. The beautiful and the true mirror them- 
selves in our souls, as stars are mirrored in the deep mountain 
lake. And should Christian faith lend her aid, these material 
heavens will appear to us as the very face of God, and all the 
sounds and harmonies of the universe as the rhythm of eter- 
nal love and joy. Then will the fabric of our mental and mor- 
al nature be built up— 

“ Not with the mean and vulgar works of man,— 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature ; purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear—until we recognize 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.” 






ARTICLE VI. 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. Samvet T. Spear, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Tue fact involved in the title of this article presupposes the 
humanity of Christ. By this we mean, that he was a man— 
that he had a human body and ahumansoul. As such, Christ 
was a reality, a substantive existence; as much so as any one 
belonging to our species. He was not a mere theophany, but 
a real and proper man. The proof of this is conclusive. 
Hence we object to the remark : “‘ He is in such a sense God, 
or God manifested, that the wxknown term of his nature, that 
which we are most in doubt of, and about which we are least 
capable of any positive affirmation, is the human.’” Cer- 
tainly ‘‘the human” is not to us an ‘ unknown term.” There 


God in Christ, pp. 123, 152. 
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is none we understand better. And if this is not truly predi- 
cable of Christ, then all the laws by which human nature js 
identified and known;'must be set aside. The idea, that he 
was human only in appearance ; that the language of the Bible, 
which affirms his humanity, ‘* may well enough be taken as 
language of external description merely, or as only setting 
forth appearance as appearance,” is without foundation. The 
supposition would be as legitimate in application to Pontius 
Pilate, or any other being admitted to be human. It assails 
the credibility of the senses, and implies their incompetency 
to identify human nature. It is not demanded by the fact that 
he was God ‘manifest in the flesh.’’ It does not elarify our 
conceptions of his person. Indeed, it throws the whole subject 
into inextricable confusion. We may as well apply the same 
supposition to his divinity; and say, that he was Divine only 
in appearance. If Christ, though Divine, had not a human 
nature, including a body and a soul essentially analogous to 
the same in other men, then the uniform marks or criteria of 
such a fact furnish no proof of its existence anywhere. 

The Evangelists, without mooting any questions growing 
out of his twofold nature, tell us that Christ died—was cruci- 
fied. The statement conveys a definite truth, and looked at 
simply as an event, free from difficulties. ‘There was such a 
person, known among his friends by this and other titles ; he 
was seen by the people; he talked with them; he associated 
with them ; he was marked ovt in their perceptions as a dis- 
tinct being. Whatever else they thought, they at least thought 
him to be a man. His enemies denied that he was any- 
thing more. He was finally arrested, condemned, and put 
to death. 

At this point speculation starts a curious question : Which 
of the persons was it that died ; the human, or the Divine? 
We object to the form of the question. The Bible never rep- 
resents Christ as compounded of two distinct persons. It 
speaks of him as one person, though it predicates of him such 
attributes and acts, and assigns to him such names, as indicate 
that he was God ‘manifest in the flesh.” The constitution 
of Christ’s person, as to its interior mode, is a mystery tran- 
scending all our powers of analysis. We take him as one per- 
son because so given to us in the Bible; and for the same 
reason, as Divine and human in a personal union, though to- 
tally incompetent to explain its mode. These are two different 
aspects of a Being, we cannot call two persons, for he is never 
so presented in the Scriptures. It is well to remember also, 
that in the case of Christ the human element of his being never 
had an existence distinct and separate from the Divine. Our 
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own personality is complex, made up of a body and a soul, 
whose union is as perfect a mystery as the incarnation of the 
Divine Logos. Yet no one man is ever called two persons ; 
though of him may be affirmed things, which in the most rigid 
sense are true only of his body; while other things are with 
equal propriety affirmed of him, that are true only of his soul. 
We say that man is mortal; but this is true only in respect to 
his material part. We say also that man thinks and reasons ; 
yet this is true only in respect to his mind. Hence our own 
personality is such, that what is true of one part of it is not 
true of the other; and yet we predicate all these truths of one 
and the same person. The Evangelists so wrote in regard to 
Christ. They speak of his personality as a unity, and never 
solve the problem of its mystery: they speak of him by his 
proper names, as doing this or that—as the one Lord Jesus 
under a variety of historical aspects. What they thus allege, 
leads us to believe that this Lord Jesus was human, and also 
Divine; carefully noting that the facts which prove his human- 
ity, are not the facts which show his divinity. 

We say, then, with the Scriptures ,that Christ died. But in 
what respect did he die? In what respect does any man die? 
Does he die in respect to his soul? We say not. The cessa- 
tion of life relates to his body ; and yet it is correct to say, the 
man dies. Is it less correct to say that Christ died, though the 
event be true only in respect te his human nature? We are 
willing to say, that Christ died only as a man. Such, we be- 
lieve, was the fact. As a speculative question, we must refer 
his death to the human element of his person. The Bible, how- 
ever, never states the fact in this analytical form; it takes no 
pains to gratify a speculative philosophy. It reports the death 
of Jesus very much as it would that of any man ; it gives the 
fact, the circumstances, and the name, and there leaves the 
matter. 

In this death, viewed historically, there are peculiarities, to 
mark which may help our subsequent discussion of it in a doc- 
trinal light. ‘To some of these, we propose a brief reference. 

1. It was the death of a perfectly holy being. Those who 
believe the Bible, believe in the absolute sinlessness of Christ. 
Inspiration asserts this of him, and the history it gives of him 
makes it manifest. Here, then, we have a question for those 
who object to the atonement, on the ground of its alleged in- 
justice, since it represents the just as suffering for the unjust. 
How will they account for the fact, that Christ suffered and 
died at all? The fact of his perfect holiness and painful death 
remains historically true, though that death be no atonement 
for sin. So far as it is a subject of argument, in respect to the 
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justice of God, it is as difficult to conceive of ‘‘the susr”’ as suf- 
fering and dying, as it is of the just suffering and dying for 
the unjust ; in some respects more difficult. In the one case, 
we see no end to be answered, no reason for the event; in the 
other, the Scriptures assign a reason—‘ The just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God.’ Hence, the objection against 
Christ’s death, considered as an atonement, is much more for. 
midable, if we reject that view which thus regards it. 

2. This death was voluntary on the part of Christ. He re- 
peatedly apprised the disciples of the fact, that he was to die 
at Jerusalem, at the time when, and by the mode in which he 
did die. On one occasion, when he announced the event to 
his disciples, and his resurrection on the third day, Peter ex- 
clain ed, ‘‘ Be it far from thee, Lord; this shall not be unto 
thee.” Jesus answered, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan ; for 
thou art an offence unto me; for thou savorest not the things 
that be of God, but those that be of men.’’ Mat. 16: 21-23. 
Jesus positively declared his own voluntariness in dying. 
‘‘ Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my 
life that I might take it again. No man taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again.”” John 10: 17,18. He de- 
clined all means contemplating his rescue in the garden. 
‘¢ Thinkest thou not that I cannot now pray to my Father, and 
he shall presently give me more than twelve legions of angels? 
But how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must 
be ?”? Mat. 26:53, 54. Paul tells us, that ‘‘ for the joy that 
was set before him,” he ‘‘endured the cross, despising the 
shame.” Heb. 12:2. These texts settle the fact. Christ 
chose to die. He was in the hands of the Jews, and by them 
dragged to the cross, simply because he chose to be. He had 
some adequate reason for this choice—an end to accomplish, 
for which he was willing to give his life. What was it? 
This is a difficult question for those who reject the doctrine of 
his atonement for.sin, as the means and the way of the sinner’s 
pardon. He surely did not desire death on its own account ; 
he chose it only as a means to an end. Discard the end which 
is assigned in the Scriptures, and no reason can be perceived 
why Christ should choose to die. Let it be true, however, that 
this death was designed as an atonement, to open the way of 
salvation to guilty men, and without entering into any philo- 
sophical speculations as to the manner of its efficacy, we can 
easily see why Christ, whose express errand was ‘‘ to save sin- 
ners,” should cheerfully die for this purpose. 

3. This death occurred by a Divine appointment. Christ 
expressly says (referring to his death and resurrection,) ‘‘ This 
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commandment have I received of my Father.” John 10: 18. 
He says in another connection, ‘‘ For 1 came down from heaven, 
not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me,”’ 6: 38. 
The Father is represented as sending the Son ; and here we have 
the testimony of Christ himself, that he had a commission from 
the Father to die and rise again. It wasa part of his appointed 
work in doing the ‘‘ will of him that sent’ him. In direct 
allusion to his death, Christ said to Peter, ‘* The cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?’ John 18: 11. 
This cannot mean less than that his death was a matter of 
special Divine appointment. ‘The testimony of Peter is itself 
conclusive: ‘* Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and with wicked 
hands have crucified and slain.” ‘‘ But those things which 
God before had shewed by the mouth of all his prophets, that 
Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilled.”” Acts 2: 23; 3: 18. 
In the latter passage the context shows, that by the word suffer, 
the apostle means the death of Christ. The whole company of 
the disciples join in the declaration, ‘ For of a truth against 
thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod, and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together, for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel 
determined before to be done.’’? Acts 4: 27, 28. ‘The circum- 
stances incorporated ‘n this declaration show its reference to 
our Saviour’s death. He himself speaks in the same way. 
Amid the solemnities of instituting the Supper, he says, ‘* And 
truly the Son of man goeth, as it was determined ; but woe unto 
that man by whom he is betrayed!’ Luke 22:22. These 
Scriptures do not teach the general doctrine, that God ordains 
all events, but the specific doctrine that he ordained this event. 
Nor were they uttered with reference to the general idea, that 
God appointed the mission of Christ, but to the specific idea 
that he appointed his death. They apply to this one event, 
and declare the counsel of God that it should occur. For what 
was it appointed? Why did God determine that the Being 
whom he sent “to save sinners,’’ should die—we will not 
now say, for sinners—but die at all? Let those answer who 
reject the explanation the Bible gives of the design of Christ’s 
death. Paul says, that he ‘‘ was delivered for our offences ;”’ 
John, that he was sent to be ‘‘the propitiation for our sins,” 
Dismiss these explanatory clauses, and then, on the authority 
of the Bible, give us the reason why God thus ‘ delivered” 
him; why he fixed death in his work bya clearly revealed de- 
cree. This explanation is the only one the Bible gives us; 
and if we reject it, we have no light on the subject but that of 
human philosophy. We speculate in total darkness, 
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4. The death of Christ is spoken of as that which was proper 
—which ought te have been. ‘ O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken! Oveur not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory? 
And beginning at Moses, and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning him. 
self.” ‘* Thus it is written, and thus it Benodvep Christ to 
suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day.’? Luke 24: 
24-27, 46. Paul speaks in the same way: “ For it Became 
him for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings.’? This is preceded by the 
declaration, that he ‘‘ was made a little lower than the angels 
for the suffering of death, * * * that he by the grace of 
God should taste death for every man.’’ Heb. 2: 9, 10. 

Leaving out of view the fact that Christ was the “ High 
Priest of our profession ;’’ that he “offered one sacrifice for 
sins,’’ ‘‘ through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once,” 
we ask, Why ought Christ to have suffered? Why did it be. 
hoove him to suffer? Why become God that he shiould? We 
have the fact of such propriety revealed, but with no reason, 
simply because we have discarded the reason of the Scriptures. 
Can we supply the defect? Did he need the suffering for his 
own improvement? This supposes his moral imperfection. 
Was it proper to establish the truth of his doctrines? The ez- 
ternal evidence of that truth appears much greater in his 
miracles than in his death. Was it proper for him as a teach- 
er? Let it be shown from the Scriptures that dying is 
essential to the office of a teacher. Was it proper that he might 
give a bright example of patience in death? If we reject the 
idea of atonement, and make his death a common death by 
crucifixion, his patience and resignation have been outdone 
by some of his disciples. ‘The truth is, the affirmed suitable- 
ness of this death is without explanation, until we take the 
simple reason of the Scriptures, in respect to its design. I! 
this involves mystery, the negation of it involves more. We 
ask for the adoption of no human theory—adding its own to 
the explanation of the Bible. We simply say, that the suit- 
ableness of Christ’s death is to us an wnknown term, unless 
it be true that he ‘‘died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures.” 

5. This death is often referred to in the New Testament, as 
a fulfillment of prophecy. Many of the incidents connected 
with it, as the fact and price of his betrayal, his scourging in 
the temple, his death among malefactors, the parting of 
his garments, the giving of vinegar and gall, his burial with 
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the rich, had been announced by prophets. See Zech. 11:12. 
Isa. 53:9, 12; 50:6. Ps. 22:18; 69:21. The New Tes- 
tament repeatedly refers to this death as a fulfillment of pro- 
phecy. ‘The Son of man goeth, as it is written of him ; 
but woe unto that man by whom the Son of manis betrayed !”’ 
Mat. 26:24. After his resurrection, Christ said to his disci- 
ples, ‘‘ These are the words which I spake unto you, while | 
was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
Psalms, concerning me.” Luke 24:44. When declining 
Peter’s defence he says, ‘‘ But how then shall the Seriptures 
be fulfilled, that thus it must be?’ Mat. 26:54. We need 
not cite more passages to show the current docirine of the 
New Testament. ‘hat the death of Christ is one of the specific 
events, peculiarly and definitely marked by the finger of pro- 
phecy, is one of the plainest of Bible facts. The least, there- 
fore, that can be said, whether we consider the prophecy in 
the Old Testament, or the reference to it in the New, is, that in 
the plan of redemption, peculiar importance is attached to the 
death of Christ. It is to act a distinguished part, and occupy 
a distinguished place in his mission. It is not a mere cireum- 
stance. It appears as a /eading feature on the moral canvas, 
not in the shade, merely to fill up the background of the pic- 
ture. 

Two prophecies, to mention no more, will explain the promi- 
nence given to the death of Christ. We refer to the 53d chap. 
of Isaiah, and the last part of the 9th chap. of Daniel. ‘The 
first is applied to Christ in the New Testament. See Acts 8: 
26-35. 1 Peter 2: 21-25. Luke 22:37. The principal point 
at which the prophecy views Christ, is his death. Its language 
is perfectly conclusive, that this death was to be an atonement 
for sin. What shall be made of such expressions as the follow- 
ing: ‘*He was wounded for our transgressions, bruised for our 
iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him ; and 
with his stripes we are healed:” ‘‘the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all: ” ‘* when thou shalt make his soul an 
offering for sin: ”’ ‘‘ he shall bear their iniquities:” ‘he bare 
the sin of many, and made intercession for the transgressors ?”’ 
What, according to any sound rule of biblical interpretation, 
shall we do with these prophetic pictures of the suffering 
Messiah? What did a Jewish prophet mean by them? They 
contain the current language of the Old Testament in respect to 
atonement for sin, and the remission of penalty thereby. It was 
not possible for a Jew to express the idea more clearly. Shall 
we torture the language, vacate its obvious sense at the call of 
modern philosophy, and set up a new and arbitrary rule of ex- 
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egesis to force out one meaning, that we may force in an- 
other ? 

The prophecy in Daniel is explicit as to the person to whom 
it refers. It announces the Messiah by name, and fixes the 
period of his birth. This Messiah in Daniel’s vision was to ‘“ be 
cut off, but not for himself.’”’ He was ‘‘to make an end of 
sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness.’” He was to be a suffering and 
dying Messiah, ‘‘ but not for himself.” 

Now if we reject that view of Christ’s death so plainly dis- 
closed in prophecy, how shall we explain the prominence given 
to the deathitself? In the absence of this view, what was its 
significance? What other theory is to be found in the Bible, 
which assigns to this event such importance? We confess a 
total inability to answer this question; we know of no Scrip. 
ture that proffers relief. 

6. Christ was put to death under the Jewish charge of d/as- 
phemy. The ground of this charge was the fact that he claim- 
ed equality with God. Mat. 26: 63-66. John 19:7. ‘The 
Jews so understood his words and actions on several oceasions. 
He permitted theirconstruction to stand as that which he meant 
to affirm. He did affirm his divinity. This was blasphemy 
in form, and really so in fact, if Christ were not divine. 
Taking the form, and regardless of the evidence which 
certified to the fact, the Jews, according to their law, deem- 
ed him worthy of death, and procured his crucifixion. 
They had bad feelings to gratify; yet blasphemy, as now ex- 
plained, was their charge. They were right, if it be not true 
that Christ is a Divine person. If he is not, he had no right 
to convey such an impression ; above all, he should not have 
failed to correct it. He should not have died upon a mistake 
in the construction of his accusers, Such a supposition would 
destroy his credibility asa teacher, and sap the foundation of 
the Christian system. 

The death of Christ being thus associated with the claim of 
divinity, is placed in such historical] relations, that whoever 
receives him as an infallible teacher of irreproachable charac- 
ter, must also receive him asa Divine person, or be inconsistent 
with himself. We suppose his divinity was for some reason 
requisite to his atonement. We have that divinity affirmed by 
himself, in connection with, and historically as the antecedent 
of, the very death upon which the Bible lays so much stress. 
Immaterial what are the grounds rendering his divinity ne- 
cessary to an efficacious atonement, we have the fact of such 
divinity professed by himself, on the very brink of that solemn 
event in which the atonement consisted. He appears at this 
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point as no other being ever did. We can understand, at least 
in part, the historical appearance, if we suppose him about to 
suffer for our sins according to the Scriptures. If we reject the 
supposition, we involve more mystery than we remove. 

7. The conduct of Christ in reference to his death, and in 
the article of dying, presents some very remarkable peculiari- 
ties. These are his agony in the garden, and his dying ex- 
clamation on the cross. ‘The least that can be said of them 
simply as facts is, that they indicate extreme agony, and can- 
not be explained on any common principles: i.e., that Christ’s 
death was merely a common death by crucifixion. No ordi- 
nary supposition satisfactorily meets the case. 

Did this conduct, and the suffering it indicates, arise from 
disappointment and despair, agitating the bosom of a deluded 
enthusiast, discovering too late the folly of his expectations 
and pretensions? Is it the language and conduct of saddened 
benevolence, contemplating the spectacle of human vice and 
misery ? Not a word to this effect appears in the gospel narra- 
tive. Were this the true explanation, then no reason is appa- 
rent why these peculiar sorrows should be limited to the garden 
of Gethsemane, and the final struggle on the cross; no reason 
why they should suddenly commence, and as suddenly subside 
in the remarkable manner in which they did in the garden. 
The sufferer’s language on the cross requires a different view : 
“My God, my God, why has thou forsaken me?’? Will in- 
tense bodily suffering explain the facts? Surely not in the 
garden, for it did not then exist. Mere bodily pain could not 
have produced his dying complaint. He was not inferior to the 
purest of his followers in the grace of fortitude and patience ; 
and many of these have hung on the cross for three days with- 
out a word of complaint. Many persons have endured suffer- 
ings far exceeding those of death by simple crucifixion, and 
borne them with perfect patience. If this were all, the thieves 
who hung by his side exhibited more composure than Christ 
himself. His death occurred too soon, to be the effect of mere- 
ly bodily violence, It was not a death by the slow process of 
gradual exhaustion. This is shown by his “ loud voice,” anc 
by the brief period of his sufferings. Simply the pains of eruci- 
fixion, therefore, explain neither the death nor the exclamation 
of the sufferer. 

Can the scene be solved on the ground of highly-excited 
fears? What had Christ to fear from the event of death? 
Had he not just before calmly said to the penitent thief, ‘‘ To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise ?”? Had he not spoken 
of his death often, and with the utmost composure? Was he 
afraid to die? Why, then, did he give himself up to the Jews, 
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fully advised of the result? Where was his fear, when, fol- 
lowed by the weeping multitude, he said, ‘‘ Daughters of Je- 
rusalem, weep not for me; but weep for yourselves and your 
children?” This idea is in all respects inadmissible ; it com- 
ports neither with the character of Christ, nor with the facts. 

Can we explain the scene by saying that he was overwhelmed 
with public reproaches, and deserted by all human reliefs? A 
being of his purity, and uniform composure and courage, his 
knowledge of the worthlessness of man’s applause, and pro- 
found supports in God, could neither be elated with human 
honor, nor despondent and oppressed in its absence. He knew 
the honors which awaited him. One thought of God or the 
glories of his own kingdom was infinitely sufficient against 
the severest reproaches of his enemies. He had unlimited 
resources to neutralize the power of so small a cause. 

Hence, if Christ suffered merely as a virtuous and holy 
martyr, his extreme anguish in the garden, and a portion of 
his behavior in death, are unaccountable. If it was simply a 
martyrdom, then it was like any other martyrdom by the same 
mode—neither more nor less. Why was the sinless martyr, 
whose purity God had always approved, compelled to say in 
death, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
They who deny that there was anything peculiar in his suf- 
ferings, have a difficulty at this point. They have facts which 
cannot be accounted for by any of the ordinary principles we 
apply to virtuous sufferers. Every supposition built upon the 
hypothesis of mere martyrdom fails to explain the facts, con- 
sidered as a development in such a person as Jesus. In every 
such supposition it is implied, that his power of endurance, 
resignation, composure, and hope, was far inferior to that of 
many others; that with no greater sufferings than others have 
endured, and, as we should suppose, with much higher means 
of consolation, he had less power to bear them. It is worthy 
of distinct observation, that while this theory rules out the 
atonement, it is involved in the most serious embarrassment, 
growing out of the mere history of Christ’s death. 

We believe that his sufferings were far more severe and aw- 
ful than simple martyrdom can explein. We are drawn to 
this conclusion by the facts, to say nothing of those Scriptures 
which teach that Christ’s death was an atonement for sin. We 
attempt no philosophical solution of the manner or degree of 
the infliction he experienced. Neither will we apply any fig- 
urative words to the scene, and speak of God as frowning upon 
him. His own language shows that, in a sense which he felt, 
though we may not comprehend, he was forsaken of God. 
‘*My God, my God, why hast thou rorsaken me?” We add 
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the prophetic language of Zechariah: ‘‘ Awake, O sword, 
against my Shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, 
saith the Lord of hosts ; smite the Shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered.”” Zech. 13:7. Jesus speaks of this as a 
prophecy of his death. Matt. 26:31. Mark 14:27. It 
plainly implies a Divine agency, sustaining a connection with 
the sorrows and pains of the smitten Shepherd, the modal na- 
ture of which we cannot explain. Why should God smite the 
innocent Shepherd, as the prophet affirms, and Jesus himself re- 
affirms? Let those whose theory is that of mere martyrdom, 
precluding an atonement for sin, tell us, if they can. Why should 
God forsake the holy Jesus in his last agony? Here are facts 
not to be set aside by an appeal to our moral instincts, by de- 
claring their repugnance to our ideas of God: they are Scrip- 
ture facts. We must admit them, if we admit the testimony 
of the Bible. Admitting them, we have a clue to the pains of 
Christ’s passion and death ; denying them, we have none. 

8. This death was attended with miraculous tokens. ‘‘ Now 
from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land unto 
the ninth hour.”’ ‘‘ And behold, the vail of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom; and the earth did 
quake, and the rocks rent ; and the graves were opened, and many 
bodies of the saints which slept, arose, and came out of the 
graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and 
appeared unto many.”’ Matt. 27 : 45, 51-53. These were 
miraculous signs, placed in conjunction with the Saviour’s 
death. They mark it as the most significant event in the 
whole history of the Messiah. They form a great array of mi- 
raculous attestations, and suppose some peculiarity worthy of 
their presence. If we say this death was a common death, a 
mere incident in the mission of Christ, we cannot see why it 
should be so signally marked. But if we regard it as an extra- 
ordinary death, that for which Christ mainly came into this 
world, then the moral and the phenomenonal scenes are in har- 
mony with each other. 

9. The death of Christ is the only thing to commemorate 
which he appointed a memorial. ‘The Lord’s Supper is a me- 
morial of his death. ‘ This is my body:’’ ‘‘ This is my blood :” 
“For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
shew the Lord’s death till he come.’’ Mat. 26 : 26-29. Mark 
14: 22-25. Luke 22:19,20. 1 Cor.11:23-29. We omit 
any reference to those words which explain the character and 
design of his death, and refer simply to the fact, that to bring 
it frequently to the attention of his followers, the institution 
was appointed. Not his birth, not his miracles, not his public 
preaching—nothing but his death, is thus distinguished. The 
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meaning of this is perfectly simple. There is in the death of 
Christ something peculiar, of special importance and signifi- 
cance, not to be found in any other act or event of his life; 
something by which it is signalized, as a distinct point for ob- 
servation. This is the language of the appointment. What 
is this peculiarity? They who reject the doctrine of atone- 
ment can give no satisfactory answer. How simple the ques- 
tion. to one who takes the language of Christ to mean just 
what it expresses! ‘‘ This is my body, which is broken for 
you:”’ ** This is my blood of the new testament, which is shed 
for many for the remission of sins.’’ The institution, as a 
fact meaning something, in these words is fully explained ; in 
any others it is not. It is worthy of special remark, that the 
rite whose sole character is that of a memorial, should have 
been so expounded by Jesus himself. It makes error difficult, 
and truth simple. 

We have treated the above particulars mainly in an histori- 
cal point of view, founding upon them a probable argument in 
respect to the death of Christ. Taken in their collected signifi- 
cance, they compel a different verdict from that of Socinianism. 
This is a poor, spiritless, meaningless, repellent theory, to go 
along with such facts. It reduces the death of Christ so low 
in the scale of importance, that its incongruity with the Scrip- 
tures is upon its very face. 

We have in view, however, more direct and conclusive evi- 
dence, in respect to the character and design of Christ’s death. 
The inspired writers use a class of Terms, in which, taken in 
their grammatical connections, is involved their teaching on 
this important subject. These terms do not all belong to the 
same lingual family, though applied to one subject. They also 
appear in a great variety of connections, dispersed over the 
whole field of Scripture. Hence, to collect and classify them, 
we must adopt some laws of affinity among them. ‘This we 
shall attempt, so far as the convenience of this argument may 
require. 


1. Hisroritcan ApPpELLATIVES. 


This class of words points directly to the death-seene ot 
Christ ; hence we cal] them historical. They are founded 
upon that event, and borrowed from it. The following table 
points to the principal passages of the New Testament in which 
these terms occur. 


1. Oavaros—Death. 


Rom. 5 : 10. We were reconciled to God by the death of his Son. 
1 Cor. 11 : 26. Ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come. 
Philip. 2:8. And became obedient unto death. even the death of the cross. 
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Col. 1:21, 22. Yet now hath he reconciled in the body of his flesh through 
death. 
Heb, 2:9. Made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of death. 
« « , Should taste death for every man. 
« «14, That ——_ death he might destroy him that had the power of 
eath. 
« 9:15. He is the Mediator of the new testament, that by means of 
death for the redemption of the transgressions. 
2. Awobvncxw—Die. 
Rom. 5: 6. In due time Christ died for the ungodly. 
« «« 8. While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
Rom. 6: 10. For in that he died, he died unto sin once. 
“ 14:15. Destroy not him * * * for whom Christ died. 
1 Cor. 8: 11. The weak brother perish, for whom Christ died. 
“ 15: 3. How that Christ died for our sins. 
2 Cor. 5: 14. That if one died for all, then were all dead. 
« « 15. But unto him which died for them. 
1 Thess. 5: 9, 10. To obtain salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
died for us. 


3. Sravpoc—Cross, 


1 Cor. 1: 17. Lest the cross of Christ should be made of nane effect. 
“« «¢ 18. For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish. 
Gal. 5: 11. Then is the offence of the cross ceased. 

“ 6:12. Persecution for the cross of Christ. 

“ 14. Glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Eph. 2: 16. Reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross. 

Philip. 2: 8. Became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 
Col. 1 : 20. Made peace through the blood of his cross. 

Heb. 12 : 2. For the joy that was set before him, endured the cross. 


4. Sravpow—Crucify. 
1 Cor. 1: 13. Was Paul crucified for you ? 
“« « « 923. But we preach Christ crucified. 
“« « 2: 2. Save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 
Gal. 3: 1. Evidently set forth, crucified among you. 


5. Zparrw—Slay. 
Rev. 5: 6. Stood a Lamb as it had been slain. 
« « 9. For thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood. 
“ © 12, Worthy is the Lamb that was s/ain. 
“ 13: 8. The Lamb slain before the foumdation of the world. 


6. Tacyw—Suffer. 


Mark 8 ; 31. That the Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected. 
Mat. 16: 21; Luke 9: 22. 

Luke 22: 15. I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer. 
“ 24 : 26. Ought not Christ to have suffered these things. 
« — 46. It behooved Christ to suffer. 

Acts 3 : 18. God before had shewed * * * that Christ should suffer. 
“ 17: 3. Christ must needs have suffered. 

Heb. 9 : 26. For then must he often have suffered. 

1 Pet. 2: 21. Christ also suffered for us. 

* “ 3:18. Christ also hath once suffered for sins. 

“ « 4: 1, Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us. 


7. Tladnua— Suffering. 
Heb. 2 : 9. A little lower than the angels for the suffering of death. 
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Heb. 2:10. Perfect through sufferings. 
1 Pet. 1: 11. Testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ. 
“ -« 5: 1, A witness of the sufferings of Christ. 

8. Ama—Blood, 


Mat. 26: 28. This is my blood of the new testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins. Mark 14 : 24; Luke 22:20. 

Acts 20 : 28. Which he hath purchased with his own blood. 
Rom. 3 : 25. Through faith in his blood. 

“ 5: 9. Being now justified by his blood. 
1 Cor. 11 : 25. This cup is the new testament in my blood. 
Eph. 1: 7. In whom we have redemption through his blood. Col. 1: 14, 

“ 2:13. Are made nigh by the blood of Christ. 
Col. 1 : 20. Having made peace through the blond of his cross. 
Heb. 9 : 14. How much more shall the blood of Christ * * * purge your con- 

science. 

* 10:19. Boldness to enter into the holiest of all by the blood of Jesus. 
Heb. 10 : 29. Hath counted the blood of the covenant an unholy thing. 

* 13:12. Sanctify the people with his own blood. 

« 20. Through the blood of the everlasting covenant. 

1 Pet. 1 : 2. Sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ. 
“ “ « 9, (redeemed) with the precious blood of Christ. 

1 John 1: 7. The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin. 
Rev.1: 5. Washed us from our sins in his own blood. 

“ 5: 9. Hast redeemed us to God by thy blood. 

“ 7:14. Made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

9. Yuxn—Life. 

Mat. 20 : 28. ‘To give his life a ransom for many. Mark 10 : 45. 
John 10 : 15. I lay down my Zife for the sheep. 

1 John 3 : 16. Because he laid down his life for us. 

10. Karapa— Curse. 


Gal. 3: 13. Being made a curse for us. 


We place these terms in a single class, because they point 
by a direct historical allusion to the death of Christ. What 
view do they, taken in their grammatical connections, give of 
it? It isa death by which we are ‘ reconciled to God ;’’ to 
which Christ became ‘ obedient ;”’ “‘ for the suffering’ of which 
he was ‘‘ made a little lower than the angels ;”” which he tasted 
‘“‘forevery man.” ‘ Christ died for the ungodly.” ‘ In that 
he died, he died unto sin once.’”? We obtain “ salvation 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us.” This is the 
way in which apostles speak of the death of Christ. Of what 
other death or dying do they speak in a similar way? Nothing 
is plainer than its relation as a means or mode to our salvation 
asanend. The idea is upon the face of the language ; and to 
reject it is to rescind all the laws of interpretation. 

The Saviour’s death was by crucifixion. Hence the phrases 
‘‘ cross of Christ,’’ “ Christ crucified,” while they indicated 
this mode, were used by the apostle to signify the doctrine of 
salvation resulting from this death. What does Paul mean by 
‘* the preaching of the cross ;’’ by the purpose not to glory ‘‘ save 
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in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ;’? by the determination 
to know nothing among the Corinthians “‘save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified ;” by preaching ‘Christ crucified ;’’ by 
peace as effected ‘ through the blood of his cross ;’’ by recon- 
ciliation “unto God in one body by the cross?’? Why does 
he place such emphasis upon this cross? Merely as a mode of 
death, it does not deserve such prominence. As a symbol of 
the doctrine of salvation resulting from it, it is significant. 
Clearly this is Paul’s meaning. ‘ Christ cructrmp,’’ is his 
form of expression, when representing the whole gospel system. 
This is inexplicable except on the supposition that Christ’s 
death is peculiarly, and by way of distinction, the basis of a 
sinner’s salvation. Why did he not say Christ a teacher, 
Christ an example? For the plain reason, that in neither of 
these respects would he be a Saviour, if he had not ‘‘ prep for 
our sins according to the Scriptures.” 

The word slay, ¢parrw, in application to this subject, occurs 
only in Revelation. Christ is praised in heaven as ‘‘ the Lamb 
that was slain’’—*‘ slain before the foundation of the world.”’ 
The redeemed salute him with the address: ‘* For thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.’”’ The slay- 
ing, the blood, the death of Christ, is here spoken of as the 
means of their redemption to God. He redeemed them by be- 
ing slain, by dying. If the language mean anything, it means 
this. 

When Christ is spoken of as having suffered, the chief refer- 
ence is to his /ast sufferings. ‘* Ought not Christ to have suf- 
fered these things:’’ ‘‘ It behooved Christ to suffer:’’ ‘ I have 
desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer :’’ this re- 
fers to his death. He was “ made a little lower than the angels 
for the suffering of death’”’—that he might suffer death. The 
relation of this suffering to our salvation is thus expressed : 
“ Christ also suffered for ws :” ‘* Christ also hath once suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God :” 
‘‘Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us.” Here we 
have the same sentiment. ‘The eye of inspiration is fixed on 
his death; and this death is treated as the suffering of ‘‘ the 
just for the unjust,’’ in order to the salvation of the latter. Did 
not Christ suffer for our sins? The Bible answers in the affirm- 
ative. 

The blood of Christ, apa, is another term whose Scriptural 
predicates and relations can hardly be mistaken. It is the 
“blood of the new testament, which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins:’’ ‘“‘the blood of the covenant,” to count 
which as unholy or common is so great a sin—‘“‘ the blood of 
the everlasting covenant.’’ Justification ‘‘ by his blood :’”’ the 
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purchase of the church “with his own blood :’ ‘“ redemption 
through his blood:” ‘‘made nigh by the blood of Christ :” 
‘¢ faith in his blood :’’ ** having made peace through the blood 
of his cross :’”’ *‘ boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus :’’ redemption ‘‘ with the precious blood of Christ :” 
these are the chosen formulas of apostles in expressing the effi. 
cacy and relations of his death. The sacrificial nature of 
many of these allusions we shall consider hereafter. For the 
present we view them only as historical, pointing as they do to 
the death of Christ. To that death they assign salvation asan 
effect. Thecurrent phraseology of the New Testament, in which 
this idea is conveyed, is brought into connection with the death, 
the bleod of Christ, so as to associate the two in the relation 
of cause and eflect, means and end. Christ tells us, that his 
“blood is shed for many for,” in order to, ‘‘ the remission of 
sins.”’ Is the remission of sins an essential idea of salvation ? 
Then to procure this his blood was shed. ‘This explains the 
manner in which the inspired writers refer to his blood. Dis. 
card this, and their language is unaccountable. Reverse it, 
and we have man’s wisdom in opposition to God. 

The term /ife, luvyx, is used in relations equally significant. 
Death is a surrender of life. The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many :” ‘*I lay down my life for the sheep :’’ ‘* Because 
he laid down his life for us.”’ This giving of his life, this laying 
it down, alludes to his death. For whom ?—* For the sheep’ — 
‘*for us.”’ For what purpose? As aransom. Can this meat 
less than that the death of Jesus is the means and the medium 
of the sinner’s salvation? Of what other meaning is the lan- 
guage capable? Itis perfectly adapted to convey this idea, 
and no other. 

The word curse, xatapa, is applied to Christ, considered as en- 
gaged in the work of our redemption. ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law,” is the apostle’s statement of the 
work. How? By his example? by his teaching? by the 
moral influence of his gospel? by revealing the perfections of 
God? by the renovation of our hearts? Neither, so far as 
here stated; but by “‘ being made a curse for us.’ For the 
sense in which he was made a curse, the apostle refers to his 
death on the cross: ‘‘ Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.’’ Hence Christ redeems us from the curse of the law 
by dying for us. Whatever may be true of the power of his 
example, or the excellence of his precepts, it is nevertheless 
true that this is the way in which we are saved by him from 
the curse of the law. To this, and this only, does the apostle 
allude. No theory can be Scriptural which overlooks or pre- 
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cludes this truth. The apostles never predicate any such prop- 
erty, or relation, of any other part of Christ’s work. Where 
have they said that he redeems us from the curse of the law, 
by teaching, by his example, by increasing the motives to holi- 
ness? Nowhere. ‘They refer to his example as our model, 
but never as the means of our redemption. 

What, then, is the meaning to be drawn from the first class 
of words, taken in the connections in which they occur? How 
can we account for their use in such grammatical relations, 
unless it be true that Christ died on account of sin, and in be- 
half of sinners, in their room—as a substitution for the curse 
due to them, by Divine appointment made the antecedent and 
means of God’s forgiveness? If this is not true, the language 
of the inspired writers is totally unaccountable. 

Il. Commercia ApreLLativeEs. 

We give this title to a class of terms which, in the New 
Testament, are applied metaphorically to the work of Christ. 
They are commercial metaphors, used to describe the great 
transaction of Christ in saving sinners. The following table 
comprises the passages in which they occur : 

1. Aurpow—Redeem. 


Tit. 2: 14. That he might redeem us from all iniquity. 
1 Pet. 1: 18, 19. Ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, * * * * but 
with the precious blood of Christ. 


2. Aurpov—Ransom. 
Mat. 20: 28. The Son of man came * * * to give his life @ ransom for 
many. Mark 10: 45. 
3. AvtiAurpov—liansom. 
1 Tim. 2: 6. Who gave himself a ransom for all. 
4. Aurpwotig— Redemption. 
Ileb. 9: 12. By his own blood he entered in once into the holy place, hav- 
ing obtained eternal redemption for us. 
5. Awodkurpwois— Redemption. 
Rom. 3: 24. Justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus. 
1 Cor. 1: 30. Who of God is made untous * * * redemption. 
Eph. 1: 17. In whom we have redemption through his blood. Col. 1: 14. 
Heb. 9: 15. That by means of death for the redemption of the trans- 
gressions. 
6. Ayopafa—syun—Buy, price. 
1 Cor. 6: 20. For ye are bought with a price. 7: 23. 
2 Pet. 2:1. Denying the Lord that bought them. 
Rev. 5: 9. Hast redeemed us to God by thy blood. 
“ 14:3. Which were redeemed from the earth. 
“ « 4, These were redeemed from among men. 
7. Efwyopafw— Redeem from. 
Gal. 3: 13. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law. 
“ 4:5. To redeem them that were under the law. 
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8. Tepirosuoa—Purchase, or acquire. 
Acts 20: 28. Which he hath purchased with his own blood. 


9. Ilepieromoig— Purchased possession. 


Eph. 1: 14. Until the redemption of the purchased possession. 
1 Pet. 2: 9. A peculiar people (literally, of acquirement to himself). 


These terms were originally borrowed from commercia| 
transactions among men. ‘The first five are derived from the 
verb Aw, which signifies to loose, to release, to set free. Avrpo, 
and avriAvrpo mean the loosing-money, the price paid for the 
deliverance of a captive. ‘The preposition avs, in composi- 
tion, denotes substitution, i. e., the Avrpov is set over against the 
captive as the price of his release. Hence, Avrpow literally means 
to set free by the payment of the dAvrpw, the ransom-price ; 
and dAvrpwcig and amodurpwois, the deliverance or release thus 
accomplished. The terms ayopaZw and s¥ayopafw are derived 
from eyopa, a market-place. They mean to buy, and do not 
necessarily apply to the redemption of a captive. The terms 
xsprrocuos and wspiroycig are of the same import. 

These terms represent the work of Christ in behalf of sin- 
ners. ‘The grand and central point of analogy between the 
literal and metaphorical sense, is the deliverance implied in 
both senses. The fact that the apostles apply other words to 
the same work, which simply signify deliverance, indicates the 
leading analogy in these commercial metaphors. ‘ Who gave 
himself for our sins, that he might deliver (efoupew) us from this 
present evil world.”? Gal. 1: 4. ‘Jesus, which delivered 
(pvoycu) us from the wrath to come.’ 1 Thes. 1:10. ‘ That 
through death he might destroy him that had the power of 
death, * * * and deliver (axaddacew) them who through fear of 
death,’”’ &c. Heb. 2: 14, 15. 

With the apostles, then, we say, that Christ redeems sinners; 
they are bought with a price ; his church is purchased; in him 
his people have redemption ; for them he has obtained eterna! 
redemption ; of God he is made redemption unto them ; by him 
they are redeemed ‘ to God,” ‘‘ from the earth,’’ ‘‘ from among 
men.”’ ‘These are Scripture forms of expression ; they declare 
Christ to be a Deliverer, and his people to be delivered. 

From what does he redeem or deliver sinners? According 
to the Bible, ‘ from all iniquity,” and ‘ from the curse of the 
law,” ‘‘the wrath to come,” which plainly means the do- 
minion and penal consequences of sin. 

With what does he redeem them? With a price, rmy—a 
TAaNSOM, dutpov, avridutpov. What is this price or ransom? His 
‘‘ life”? given—his ‘‘ blood’’—“ the preeious blood of Christ’’— 
‘‘ himself a ransom for all.”’ ‘In whom we have redemption 
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through his blood ;” ‘‘ which he hath purchased with his own 
blood.”” This is the explanation which lies upon the face of the 
Scriptures, in respect to the fact and manner of our redemption 
by Christ. The /itera/ ransom given for the release of a cap- 
tive, as a means of rescue, corresponds to the death of the Sa- 
viour as the means of a sinner’s forgiveness and salvation. 

Hence, Christ does not redeem us by teaching, by preaching, 
by his example, but by pyinc. Whatever the apostles meant 
by redeeming, this they connected with his dying as the ante- 
cedent and procuring cause—as the mode. In Eph. 1 : 7, and Col. 
1: 14, Paul explains amodurpwoig, redemption, to mean env aged 
cov waparruparwv, ‘the forgiveness of sins.’”? This we have in 
Christ ; and we have it dia rou awarog avrov, ‘through his blood’’ 
—as a consequence, an effect, a fruit of his death—as that to 
procure which he died. Hence, we are said to be ‘‘ justified by 
his blood.”” Hence, his propitiation becomes effective ‘ through 
faith in his blood.’? The whole plan of salvation, as taught by 
apostles, involving forgiveness, justification, redemption, is 
thus based upon the death of Christ its Author. How this doc- 
trine shall be brought into harmony with human reason, it is 
not our present business to inquire. We simply declare that in 
Christ ‘‘ we have redemption through his blood’’—adding, in 
his own words, that this blood was ‘‘shed for many for the re- 
mission of sins ;’’ that by dying, the just suffering for the un- 
just, he redeems or saves men from sin and its curse. The 
fact that sinners must repent and believe, and that in the gospel 
God brings about this result by other agencies, and that when 
present he justifies them freely by his grace, does not militate 
against the doctrine of redemption as thus explained. It is 
consequent upon, and not a substitute for, or incompatible with, 
the death of Christ, as the ground and primary means of sal- 
vation. lt always refers back, in the order of nature, to what 
Christ has done in dying for us. His death prepared the way 
for such a fact. 

Ill. Sacririciran ArreLLatives. 


Under this head, we include that large class of terms, found 
in the New Testament, and evidently borrowed from the sac- 
rificial system of the Old, by which the office and work of 
Christ in saving sinners are set forth. 


1. Apyitpsup—High Priest. 
Heb. 2: 17. That he might be a merciful and faithful High Priest. 
“ 3:1. High Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus. 
4:14. We have a great High Priest that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God. 
5:1. For every High Priest taken from among men, is ordained for 
men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both 
gifts and sacrifices for sins. 
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Heb. 5: 10. Called of God an High Priest after the order of Melchisedec. 
“ 7:26. For such an High Priest became us. 
“ 8:1. We have such an High Priest, who is set on the right hand of 
the throne of the Majesty in the heavens. 
2. Ispsug— Priest. 
Heb. 5: 6. Thou art a priest for ever. 
* 7:11. Another priest should rise after the order of Melchisedec. 
* 10:21. An high priest over the house of God. 
3. Ispwouvn—Priesthood. 
Heb. 7: 14. Hath an unchangeable priesthood. 
4. Taoxouoi— Reconcile by expiation. 
« 2:17. A merciful and faithful High Priest in things pertaining to God, 
to make reconciliation for the sins of the people. 
5. Tatpos——Propitiation. 
1 John 2: 2. He is the propitiation for our sins. 
“4: 10. Sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
6. IXac'rnpiov—Propitiation. 
Rom. 3: 25. Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood. 
7. Apvog—Lamb. 
John 1: 29. Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world. 
i Pet. 1: 19. Blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot. 
8. Apviown—Lamb. 
Rev. 5: 12. Worthy is the Lamb that was slain. 
“ 7:14. White in the blood of the Lamb. 
* 13:8. The Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 
9. Qvw—rasxa— To sacrifice— Passover. 
i Cor. 5:7. For even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us. 
10. Ovsia—A sacrifice. 
Eph. 5: 2. Hath given himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God. 
Heb. 9: 26. Hath appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 
“ 10:12. After he had offered one sacrifice for sins. 
11. Ipo¢popa—An offering. 
Eph. 5: 2. Hath given himself an offering and a sacrifice to God. 
Heb. 10: 10. Through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once. 
“* 14. For by one offering he hath perfected. 
12. [pope pw— Offer. 
: 14. Who ee the eternal Spirit offered hiinself without spot to 
G 


25. Nor yet that he should offer himself often. 
28. So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many. 
: 12. After he had*offered one sacrifice for sins. 
13. Avapspw—Bear. 
Heb. 9: 28. So Christ was once offered do bear the sins of many. 
“ 7:27. For this he did once, when he offered up himself. 
14. Evrvyyavw— To make intercession. 
Heb. 7: 25. Seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them. Isa. 
53: 12. 
* 9:24. But “ heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
or us* 
15. TlapaxAnrog—An advocate. 
i John 2:1. We have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous. 


The view here presented of Christ’s work, as to its style and 
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form, is borrowed from the sacrificial system of the Old Tes- 
tament. Several particulars deserve to be noticed. 

1. The sacrificial system of the Jewish theocracy was a type 
or shadow of the great atonement by Christ. The proof of this 
consists in the express declarations of Paul, and also in the fact 
that the New Testament writers borrowed so freely from that 
system the terms and forms, in which they represent the work of 
Christ. The apostle, after showing the superiority of his 
priesthood to that instituted by Moses, observes: “ Now of the 
things which we have spoken, this is the swum: We have such 
an high priest, who is set on the right hand of the throne of 
the Majesty in the heavens.” Heb. 8:1. Of the “ priests that 
offer gifts according to the law,’’ he says: ‘* Who serve unto 
the example and shadow of heavenly things.” 8: 5. After 
referring to the “‘ ordinances of divine service’? performed in 
the first tabernacle, he says again, ‘‘ Which was a /igwre for 
the time then present ;”’ and then proceeds to declare the thing 
signified, i.e.: ‘* But Christ being come an high priest of good 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not 
made with hands, that is to say, not of this building ; neither 
by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, he en- 
tered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us.”’ 9: 9, 11, 12. In the same chapter, he 
speaks of the things of the first tabernacle, under the title of 
patterns and figures. ‘‘ And almost all things are by the law 
purged with blood ; and without shedding of blood is no re- 
mission. It was, therefore, necessary that the patterns of 
things in the heavens should be purified with these; but 
the heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than 
these. For Christ is not entered into the holy places made 
with hands, which are figures of the true, but into heaven it- 
self, now to appear in the presence of God for us.”? 9: 22-24. 
The symbolic character of the Jewish system of sacrifices is 
here clearly taught. ‘The whole current of the apostle’s reason- 
ing in Hebrews, with reference to the priesthood of Christ, im- 
plies this. He not only uses the terms of the former system, 
but traces out certain analogies and contrasts between the two 
priesthoods. He teaches the entire abolition of the former, by 
the coming and work of Christ. It was imperfect also, requir- 
ing “oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can never take 
away sins ;”” and in this respect unlike the ‘ one sacrifice for 
sins” in the person of Christ, by which ‘‘he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified.” 10: 11-14. Its whole design, 
as treated by the apostle, was to prefigure the office and work 
of Christ, not as a teacher, but as a priest. Its other uses are 
not mentioned. 
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2. Assuming the typical character of the Jewish sacrifices 
for sin, we note the following characteristics of these symbolic 
atonements.(@) There was always a transgressor, in whose 
behalf the offering was made. Sometimes this transgressor 
was a single person, and at others the whole nation was taken 
to be the sinner.(b) There was a victim immolated or slain 
in the tabernacle, as a sin or trespass-offering.(c) There was 
a priest, whose official duty consisted in presenting the sacri- 
fice, sprinkling the blood of the victim upon the altar, and on 
the great day of atonement upon the ark of the covenant.(/) 
The sacrifice was accepted by God as the civil ruler of 
this people, as a substitute for the penalty due to the guilty. 
It was the way in which remission of sin was obtained, and the 
only way known to a Jew. ‘The imposition of hands upon the 
head of the victim to be slain, the confession of sin over that 
victim, the symbolic transfer of sin to the sacrifice, the slaying 
of the victim, the pardon of the offender, the declaration of God 
that the offering shall be accepted as an atonement, and the 
sinner forgiven ; all this expressed to the mind of a Jew the 
doctrine of forgiveness by the swbstitution of a sacrifice for sin. 
It was not enough for him to repent; a victim must be slain as 
an expiation for his sin. Both the ritual ceremony of the siay- 
ing, and the aeceptanceof the offering by God, as well as the re- 
sulting remission, conveyed to his understanding the idea of 
substitution. He could have no other. The facts were those 
of substitution. The victim was brought to the altar, and slain 
for a sinner; and through this medium he was pardoned. 
This is substitution upon its very face. For the evidence sup- 
porting this view of the expiatory sacrifices of the Jews, see 
the Ist, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 16th chapters of Leviticus. 

3. Christ is declared to be a priest, the High Priest of our 
profession. ‘This title is borrowed from the sacrificial system of 
the Jews, on account of some analogy between the Jewish 
priests and Christ asa priest. The specific point of this analogy 
the apostle refers to in the following passages: ‘‘ That he 
might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things pertain- 
ing to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people.” 
* For every high priest taken from among men, is ordained for 
men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts 
and sacrifices for sins.’’ ‘* For such an high priest became us, 
who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and 
amade higher than the heavens ; who needeth not daily, as those 
high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and 
then for the people ; for this he did once, when he offered up 
himself.” Heb. 2: 17; 5: 1; 7: 26,27. The great duty 
of priesthood, as here conceived, consisted in making expiatory 
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sacrifices for sin. It is the only view of its duties which ap- 
pears in this Epistle, and consequently the only aspect in which 
Christ is spoken of as a priest. 

4. The title applied to one of the victims to be sacrificed, is 
in the New Testament transferred to Christ. He is “ the 
Lamb of God which takethaway (beareth) the sin of the world.”’ 
His people are redeemed ‘ with the precious blood of Christ, as 
of a lamb without blemish and without spot ’’—their robes 
made ‘* white in the blood of the Lamb.” He is worshiped 
in heaven as “the Lamb that was slain.” This title was 
doubtless borrowed from the lamb of the daily sacrifice among 
the Jews; and as applied to the Messiah, refers to the sacrifice 
of Christ, exhibits him not as a priest, but as a victim to be 
offered. What is said of this Lamb, clearly shows the offering 
to be a sin-oflering, a sacrifice for sin. He ‘taketh away 
(beareth, aipwv) the sin of the world ’’—one of the established 
formulas among the Jews in application to victims sacrificed 
for sin. As the Lamb worshiped in heaven, Christ is thus 
addressed : ‘‘ For thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood :’’ ** Worthy is the Lamb that was s/ain.’’ No 
language could be more expressive of the nature of Christ’sdeath. 
Whenever he is called a Lamb, it is with reference to his suf- 
fering and dying for our sins, like a victim on the Jewish altar. 

5. The death of Christ is expressly declared to be a sacrifice 
for our sins. ‘*Heis the propitiation (iacuos) for our sins :”’ 
“set forth to be a propitiation (iasrnpwov) through faith in his 
blood ;”’ as ‘ our passover (atx) is sacrificed (dv) for us :”’ 
“hath given himself for us an offering (*poogopa) and a sacrifice 
(dein) to God :” hath “ appeared to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice (éveia) of himself :”’ ‘‘ offered (*potpepw) one sacrifice (dei) 
for sins: ‘* was once offered (xpotpepw) to bear (avapépw) the 
sinsof many :”’ ‘‘offered (*po¢pépw) himself without spot to God.”’ 
These expressions point very clearly to the death of Christ. 
What is this ‘‘ one sacrifice for sins,’’ this “ one offering,”’ this 
‘offering of the nopy of Jesus Christ once,’’ if it be not his 
death? For whom and for what was he thus offered or sacri- 
ficed? ‘* For us:’ * for sins.” To whom? ‘ ToGod.’’ For 
what purpose? ‘ 'l'o put away sin by the sacrifice of himself :” 
“to bear the sinsof many :”’ “ to declare his (God’s) righteous- 
ness, that he might be just, and the justifier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus.’’ ‘To one who has no human philosophy to 
conciliate, and who takes the language of God’s Word in its 
obvious import, nothing can be clearer than the sacrificial or 
expiatory character of Christ’s sufferings and death, as the me- 
dium through which God remits penalty and treats sinners in 
the way of mercy. 
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It is worthy of remark, that the writers of the New Testament 
were Jews, and their Epistles addressed to churches consisting 
mainly or in part of Jewish converts. Both were familiar 
with the system of expiatory sacrifices established under the 
Jewish theocracy. The priest, the victim brought to the altar 
and slain as a trespass or sin-offering, the remission of sin b 
the substitution of the bloody sacrifice, and propitiation in this 
sense, were both familiar and venerable objects of thought. 
Hence the fact that the sacrificial and expiatory language ap. 
plied by the apostles to the death of Christ, was borrowed from 
this source, is decisive as to what it means. Those to whom 
they wrote could not understand this death, thus described, 
otherwise than as a real sacrifice for sin,a substitution of 
Christ’s sufferings for theirs, with a view to their pardon. We 
must admit the doctrine that Christ’s death was a sacrifice for 
sin with a view to its remission, an instance of the just suffer- 
ing as a substitute for the unjust ; or call in question the au- 
thority of the inspired writers. We see no other alternative. 

6. The work of priestly intercession is assigned to Christ. 
An apostle declares, that ‘‘ he ever liveth to make intercession 
for them,” s¢ ro evrvyyavew urtp avtwv, to interpose for them, in 
their behalf. This is affirmed of Christ considered as sustain- 
ing the office of a priest—as having ‘ an unchangeable priest- 
hood,”’ distinguishing him from the Levitical priests, who ‘‘ were 
not suffered to continue by reason of death,”’ and rendering him 
‘able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him.’”’ Paul views him as having ascended into heaven, 
and acting in the heavenly tabernacle as the internuntius be- 
tween God and his people, as the Levitical priests did in the 
earthly. ‘‘We have such an high priest, who is set on the 
right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens ; a min- 
ister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle which the 
Lord pitched, and not man,”’ Of this tabernacle, i. e., heaven, 
the earthly sanctuary was ‘a figure for the time then pres- 
ent.”? ‘But Christ being come an high priest of good things 
to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, that is to say, not of this building; neither by the 
blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, he entered in 
once into the holy place, (heaven) having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us.” Heb. 8: 1,2; 9:9, 11,12. Here Paul 
refers to the high priest under the Jewish dispensation, who 
entered the holy of holies, on the great day of atonement, 
(Levit. 16: 14, 15,) and sprinkled the blood of expiation on the 
mercy-seat, procuring thereby a remission of sin. So Christ 
hath orice for all entered ‘‘into the holy place,’’ * the true 
tabernacle,’ heaven, not with ‘ the blood of goats and calves, 
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but by Ais own blood’’ obtaining ‘eternal redemption for us.”’ 
The former was a symbol or emblem of the latter, the material 
being treated as a type of the heavenly. The apostle recurs 
to this same subject in the closing verses of the ninth chapter 
ofthis Epistle. ‘‘ For Christ is not entered into the holy places 
made with hands, which are the figures of the true; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us.” 
The Jewish high priest appeared (sugaw%w) before God in the 
holy place conceived as seated upon the mercy-seat, and offer- 
ed the blood of atonement for the sins of the people. Christ 
hath also appeared in the heavenly sanctuary “in the presence 
of God for us,”’ ro xpotwaw rou dcov urep qyov. This picture is 
founded on a similitude between the Jewish high priest enter- 
ing the earthly tabernacle with the blood of atonement, and 
Christ entering the heavenly with ‘his own blood.” Both 
appear in the presence of God for, in behalf of, others. The 
apostle adds: ‘* Nor yet that he should offer himself often,” 
that is, repeat the offering, ‘‘ as the high priest entereth into 
the holy place every year with blood of others.’’ This was not 
necessary in the case of Christ. Had it been, “‘ then must he 
often have suffered since the foundation of the world.”’ He 
suffered only once: ‘once in the end of the world (Jewish 
economy) hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself,” sig abernow apapriag dia rng buoiag avrov. By this “ sacri- 
fice of himself” the apostle clearly refers to his death, in 
order to which Christ “ appeared’? in this world, and after 
which ascended into heaven, ‘‘ now to appear in the presence 
of God for us.” There is one suffering on earth, and one all- 
sufficient appearance of the sufferer in the heavenly sanctuary. 
He came here to die as ‘the Lamb of God ;’’ he has gone into 
heaven to complete his priestly work, presenting himself before 
God as our internuntius, and for us procuring, ‘‘ by his own 
blood,’’ by virtue of ‘‘ the sacrifice of himself,” a remission of 
punishment. Such is the conception the apostle gives of 
Christ in heaven. He connects his work in heaven with that on 
earth, the one following the other. 

John’s language is in harmony with this view. ‘ And if 
any man sin, we have an advocate («apaxdnrog) with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous.’’ The apostle here regards Christ 
asin heaven, ‘‘ with the Father,”’ xpos rovrarepa, ‘This is equiva- 
lent to the ¢w Tpocwew tov beou varep nuov Of Paul. He isthere asa 
rapaxdnrog, an advocate, an intercessor, one who pleads for 
another. His advocacy respects the case of sinners, being 
suggested by the hypothesis, ‘if any man siz.” The advo- 
cacy suggested the antecedent. Hence John adds: ‘‘ And he 
is the propitiation (iAacyoc) for our sins,” referring to Christ’s 
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death for our sins. This grouping of objects is intelligible only 
on the supposition that we admit that view of Christ in heaven, 
so clearly taught in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In the light of these observations, we see but one way to 
escape the admission that Christ suffered and died for our 
sins; that his sufferings were in the room of the penalty due 
to sinners, a substitution for it as the Divinely-appointed mode 
of its remission ; and that sinners are saved from the curse of 
the Jaw upon this principle, and upon no other ; and that is to 
deny the Divine authority of the Scriptures. They do not 
more clearly exhibit the existence and attributes of God, than 
they do the doctrine of man’s salvation in this way. 


IV. Terms or Opsective OccasionaL AND Personau Revation 


The death of Christ had some relation to persons, and to 
some circumstance or occasion predicable of those persons. 
What is this occasion? And who are the persons? The fol- 
lowing table of passages solves these questions. 

1. Apapria— Sin. 

Mat. 26: 28. Which is shed for many for the remission of sin. 

John 1: 29. The Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world. 

Acts 13: 38. Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins. 

Rom. 6: 10, In that he died, he died unto sin once. 

“ 8: 8. In the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned s?n in 
the flesh. 

1 Cor. 15: 3. That Christ died for our sins. 

2 Cor. 5: 21. Hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin. 

Col. 1: 14. Redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins. 

Heb. 1: 3. Had by himself purged our sins. 

“ 2: 17. 'Tomake reconciliation for the sins of the people. 
“ 9: 26. To put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

*« 28, Once offered to bear the sins of many. 

“ 10: 12, After he had offered one sacrifice for sins. 

1 Pet. 2: 24. Bare our sins in his own body on the tree. 

«“ « 3: 18. Hath once suffered for sins. 

1 John 1: 7. The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin. 

“ 2: 2. He is the propitiation for our sins. 

* « 3: 5. ‘.anifested to take away our sins. 

* 4: 10. Sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 

2. Apaprnpa— Sin. 

Rom, 3: 25. Set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to de- 
clare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past. 

3. Tlaparrwua— Offence, trespass, sin. 
Rom. 4: 25. Who was delivered for our offences. 
Eph. 1: 7. Redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sens. 
4. TapaSacis— Transgression. 
Heb. 9: 15. That by means of death for the redemption of the transgres- 
stons that were under the first testament. 
5. Avoysa—Iniquity. 
Titus 2: 14. That he might redeem us from all iniquity. 
6. Apoprwros— Sinner. 
Rom. 5: 8. While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
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1 Tim. 1: 15. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 
7. Ags 8ns— Ungodly. 
Rom. 5: 6. In due time Christ died for the ungodly. 
8. Adimos— Unjust. 
1 Pet. 3: 18. For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust. 
9. Exbpog—Enemy. 
Rom. 5: 10. When we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son. 
10. Tovg vero voxov— Those under law. 
Gal. 4: 5. To redeem ‘hem that were under the law. 
11. TI poBarov— Sheep. 
John 10: 15. I lay down my life for the sheep. 
12. ExxAnom— Church. 
Acts 20: 28. The <a of God which he hath purchased with his own 
lood. 
Eph. 5: 25. Christ also loved the church and gave himself for it. 
13. Aaos—People. 
Heb. 2: 17. To make reconciliation for the sins of the people. 
“ 13: 12. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify the peopic with 
his own blood, suffered without the gate. 
14. IoAAo—Many. 
Mat. 26: 28. Which is shed for many for the remission of sins. 
* 20: 28. To give his life a ransom for many. 
Heb. 9: 28. So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many. 
15. Ilag—aavres—Every one, all. 
2 Cor. 5: 14. If one died for ail. 
“ « “ 15. And that he died for all. 
1 Tim. 2: 6. Gave himself a ransom for all. 
Heb. 2: 9. That he by the grace of God should taste death for every man. 
16. Koopog— World. 
John 1: 29. The Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world. 
“ 6: 51. And the bread thatI will give is my flesh, which I will give for 
the life of the world. 
1 John 2: 2. And he is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world. 


We have already commented upon the relation of Christ’s 
atoning work to sin and sinners. He died for our sins, on ac- 
count of them; they were the occasion of his death. He died 
for sinners, in their behalf, for their sake, in their stead, ‘‘ the 
just for the unjust.’ The prepositions v«ép, rsp, and avs1, trans- 
lated for, were used by the apostles to indicate the relation of 
Christ’s sufferings and death to sin and sinners. The first is 
of most frequent use. ‘‘ Christ died for our sins,” aqédavev vse 
cov opapriav quev, 1 Cor. 15: 3; here the sense of vesp plainly is 
that of because, on account of, implying that our sins were the 
ground or occasion of hisdeath. In this sense the preposition 
repeatedly occurs. ‘‘ Christ died for the ungodly, urep acsBw . 
anebave,”? bin. 5: 6: ‘Who died for us,” rou arobavovrog umtp 
nuwv, 1 Thess. 5: 10: ‘‘ For Christ also hath once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust,” Smo urep adimwv, 1 Pet. 3:18. In 
these and parallel cases, the sense of for, in behalf of, for the 
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sake of, is evidently the one intended. The preposition esp, 
also is used as equivalent to ursp. ‘* Forthis is my blood of the 
new testament, which is shed for many,” ¢o aya pov * * * ¢, 
reps toAAwv sxyuvoucvov, Mat. 26: 28: here the preposition occurs 
in the sense of for, in behalf of, for the sake of, on their ac. 
count. ‘‘For Christ also hath once suffered for sins,’ «xp 
apapriov, 1 Pet. 3: 18: ‘ And heis the propitiation for our sins,” 
wep Tov apapriov nov, 1] John 2: 2: here we have pi in the 
other sense of vrép, implying the ground or occasion, that con- 
cerning which Christ suffered. Ave! occurs but once in appli- 
cation to this subject. ‘‘ Even as the Sonsof man came * * * 
to give his life a ransom for many,”’ Avrpov aves rodAAwv, Mat. 20: 
28. This preposition implies the relation of substitution, in 
place of, instead of. The life given is substituted for the 
life of the many. This is implied in the noun Avrpo, and 
equally in the preposition avr. The apostle uses this preposi- 
tion in composition : ‘* Who gave himself a ransom for all,” 
saurov ayridurpov urép wavev, 1 Tim. 2:6. Thisisa very decisive 
passage, asit combines the expressive power of both prepositions, 
aves and vmép:—vuaep ravruv, in behalf of all, for the sake of all ; 
favrov aveiAurpov, himself a ransom-price, an equivalent, a sub- 
stitute, in their room. 

The objective occasional and personal relation of Christ’s 
death is not wholly dependent on the use of prepositions. 
The apostles exhibit the same relation in other forms ; as when 
they represent him as having *‘ by himself purged our sins” — 
made ‘reconciliation for the sins of the people ’’—putting 
*“* away sin by the sacrifice of himself ’’—*‘ offered to bear the 
sins of many”’—bearing ‘our sins in his own body on the 
tree’’—‘* made to be sin for us’’—redeeming ‘them that 
were under the law ’’—purchasing the church ‘‘ with his own 
blood ”’—sanctifying ‘‘the people with his own blood ”—as 
being ‘‘ delivered for our offences ’’—reconciling men to God 
by hisdeath. No intelligible sense can be placed on these ex- 
pressions, without assuming that the work of Christ in his 
death had reference to sin and sinners. Something was to be 
done in respect to the former, and in behalf of the latter. To 
bear the sins of another, in the Bible sense, isto suffer on ac- 
count of those sins, and for the sake of, and in the room of that 
other. This Christ did as “the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” 


V. Terms or Remore Rexuation or Finat Desien. 


We apply this title to a class of words which express that 
to accomplish which Christ came into the world, and suffered 
on account of sin and in behalf of sinners. This idea has in- 
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cidentally appeared ; yet we wish to present this point by 


itself. 
1. Swfw— Save. 
* at. 18: 11. For the Son of man is come to save that which was lost. 
John 3:17. That the world through him might be saved. 
“« 12:47. [ came not to judge the world, but to save the world. 
1 Tim. 1:15. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 
2. Swryp— Saviour. 

1 John 4:14. The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. 
3. Agetig— Remission, forgiveness. 

Mat. 26:28. Which is shed for many for the remission of sins. 

Acts 5:31. Him hath God exalted * * * to give repentance to Israel, and 
forgiveness of sins. 

“* 13:38. Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins. 

Eph. 1:7. In whom we have redemption through his blood .the forgiveness of 
sins. Col. 1:14. 

4. Iapsoig— Pretermission. 

Rom. 3:25. For the remission of sins that are past. 

5. dixasw—Justify. 

Acts 13:39. By him all that believe are justified. 

Rom. 3:24. Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus. 

Rom. 5:9. Being now justified by his blood. 

Gal. 2:17. But if, while we seek to be justified by Christ. 

6. Sixasotuvn— Righteousness. 

Rom. 3:25, Set forth to be a propitiation * * * to declare his righteousness, 
that he might be just, and the justifier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus. 

* 10; 4. Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth. 

2 Cor. 5:21. For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him. 

7. Kararpdayn— Reconciliation. 
Rom. 5:11. By whom we have now received the atonement. 
8. Karaddacow— Reconcile. 
* 5:10. We were reconciled to God by the death of his Son. 
2 Cor. 5:18. Who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ. 
« « * 19, In Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them. 
9. Agroxarad\rAarrw— Reconcile. 
Eph. 2:16. That he mighi reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross. 
Col. 1:21. Yet now hath he reconciled in the body of his flesh through death. 


These passages exhibit very clearly the purpose of Christ’s 
mission and death. The general form of the idea is, that he 
‘came into the world to save sinners ’’—was sent to be ‘ the 
Saviour of the world.” ‘To him acting in this capacity is 
assigned the remission of sins, the release of a believing sinner 
from the penalty of the law. ‘This remission is attributed to 
his death as the procuring cause or means. His blood was shed 
‘ for (sis, in order to,) the remission of sins.”” Redemption, ex- 
plained to be ‘‘ the forgivenessof sins,” comes ‘‘ through (a, by 
means of,) his blood.” Hence the more general truth, “that 
through (di«) his name, whosoever believeth in him, shall receive 
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remission of sins”—that ‘ through (dm) this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins.” The doctrine of the apostles 
is not that Christ simply preached forgiveness, but that he died 
to procure it. They preached it in his name, assigning it as a 
result of his death. 

Justification, in the Scriptures, is always regarded as essen- 
tial to a sinner’s salvation. He must be justified, or suffer 
the penalty of the Divine law. By the deeds of the law 
he cannot be justified. The law condemns him. He must 
be released from its penalty, and on some principle treat- 
ed as if he had never sinned, or he must perish. - It is an act of 
grace. It is God’s act, and not his experience: “It is God 
that justifieth.” What is the relation, affirmed in the Scrip- 
tures, between Christ and this justifying act of God? Christ 
is the medium of the act. ‘And by him (eveourw) all that 
believe are justified from all things, from which ye could 
not be justified by the law of Moses.” ‘Being justified 
freely by his grace, through (di) the redemption that is in 
(¢v) Christ Jesus.” ‘‘ But if, while we seek to be justified 
by (sv) Christ.” How is Christ this medium? ‘“ Being now 
justified by his blood,” ev +a apars avrov. What the apostle means 
when attributing justification to the blood or death of Christ, is 
fully explained in other passages. ‘ Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, (referring to the 
death of Christ as the ‘Aeernpwv, and the doctrine of faith in ap- 
plying that death) to declare his righteousness (the direct prox- 
imate object of the death being a declaration of God’s righteous- 
ness) for (dia, on account of,) the remission (rapscw, pretermis- 
sion, passing over) of sins that are past («poysyovorav, committed 
in former times) through the forbearance of God: to declare, 
at this time, (& sw vy xospw) his righteousness, that (si¢ ro eas, 
in order to, that it might be) he might be just, and the justifier 
of him which believeth in Jesus.”? This text explains in what 
way justification comes through Christ. He is first presented 
as a sacrifice for sin in his death. ‘This sacrifice is a declara- 
tion of God’s perfect righteousness, both in respect to his pass- 
ing over sin in former times, and also in respect to what is now 
proposed in the gospel plan, namely, to justify a believing sin- 
ner. Christ being set forth, and dying for the object named, 
God can now be just, and yet justify the believer. Hence we 
see in what way we are “justified by his blood ;’’ it is the 
means through which justification is made possible, and be- 
comes real when we believe. This shows also what the apos- 
tle means, when he declares Christ to have been made “ sin 
for us,”’ ‘‘ that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.” The phrase, “ made to be sin for us,”’ cannot mean less 
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than that Christ suffered for sin, in our behalf—was for our 
sakes treated as if he had been a sinner. This was done ‘ that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him ’’—through 
him treated as if we were righteous. Thus, by his sufferings 
and death, Christ becomes ‘‘ the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth.” 

We have the same view, when this death is referred to as 
the means of our reconciliation to God. Unitarians have 
greatly misapprehended Paul’s doctrine of reconciliation ; and 
we regret to find Dr. Bushnell laboring under the same mis- 
take. They represent it as consisting wHo.ty in the reconcil- 
iation of man to God, laying aside his enmity, and becoming 
obedient to the Divine laws. The latter says: ‘To sum up 
all in one condensed and luminous utterance, every word of 
which is power, God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himseif. The apostle says nothing here, it will be observed, 
of reconciling God to men; he only speaks of reconciling men 
to God.” ‘And I affirm, without hesitation, that whenever 
the question is about the end of Christ’s work, that end to 
which he stands related as the wisdom and power of God, the 
answer of the Scripture will be, that he comes to renovate 
character.’ ‘This, then, is the Scripture reconciliation, the 
whole of it. Let us see. 

(a.) This supposes, contrary to the Scriptures, that a sinner, 
as such, is not the object of the Divine displeasure. It mis- 
represents both the placability and the implacability of God. 
God is not pleased with sinners; he abhors their character ; 
and as their lawgiver, is arrayed in a just and holy opposition 
to them, This is not like the resentments and evil passions of 
men: it is the just and holy displeasure of Jehovah, arising 
from his character as God, and his relation as lawgiver. Sin- 
ners are its objects, made so by their sins. ‘They are ex- 
posed to the penalty of his law. This exposure, according 
to the Scriptures, is not canceled simply by their repentance, 
their renovation of character. It is a egal exposure. Heb. 
10 : 26-31. 

(o.) In the Saviour’s use, the phrase ¢o reconcile means more 
than the reconciliation of the offending party. ‘‘ Therefore, 
if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath aveut acainst THEE, leave there thy gift be- 
fore the altar, and go thy way; first BE REconciLED To thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” Matt. 5:23, 24. 
Here the offending is directed to seek reconciliation rrom the 
offended party. ‘The latter is to be reconciled to the former. 

(c.) Paul’s definition of the reconciliation of which he is treat- 


1 God in Christ, pp. 189, 191. 
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ing, shows that he did not mean simply the sinner’s reconcili- 
ation to God. He declares that ‘‘ God was in Christ, reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself,’ adding the exegetical clause, 
‘NOT IMPUTING THEIR TRESPASSES UNTO THEM.” -This is the 
reconciliation, ‘‘the word of reconciliation,’’ as explained by 
the apostle—the sense in which God was “reconciling the 
world unto himself.’ Not to impute trespass, is to forgive it, 
to remit its penalty, and bring the sinner into the Divine fa- 
vor. It is God’s act, as a lawgiver, granting pardon—a very 
different thing from a simple renovation of character. 

(d.) The apostolic doctrine in regard to the manner of this 
reconciliation is equally decisive of its nature. God is the 
reconctiler, and not man: ** Who hath reconciled us to him- 
self.”” He does it by the mediation of Christ: ‘‘ By whom we 
have now received the atonement ’’—the reconciliation. He 
does it not by the example, the teaching, but the death of 
Christ. ‘If, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the peara of his Son.” ‘‘ Yet now hath he reconciled 
in the body of his flesh through death.” The apostle speaks 
of Christ’s death, and this only, as the means—never of the 
sinner’s repentance and renovation of heart. Those who re- 
solve the reconciliation into a simple change occurring in the 
sinner, forget what the apostle says of its method, as well as 
his definition of its nature. 

(e.) The connections in which this subject is considered, 
equally show the doctrine of Paul. ‘‘ But God commendeth 
his love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.’’ If God gave this proof of love to us as sinners, 
‘*much more then,’’ reasons the apostle, ‘‘ being now justified 
by his blood,’’ pardoned and brought into a state of favor with 
God, ‘‘ we shall be saved from wrath through him.’’ Contin- 
uing the same subject in a little different form, he adds: ‘ For 
if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son; much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life.” Rom.5:8-10. Here the ‘ sinners’’ of the 
one verse, and the ‘‘enemies”’ in the other, mean the same 
persons. ‘‘ Being now justified by his blood,” and ‘‘ reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son,” clearly mean the same thing. 
Hence, the apostle adds: “‘ By whom we have now received 
the atonement ’’—the reconciliation, the justification, the favor 
of God. In this reconciliation Christ secures God’s favor, by 
procuring, as a medium, the sinner’s forgiveness and accept- 
ance. ‘This is its nature—‘ not imputing their trespasses unto 
them.” 

(f.) When Paul, as an ambassador, exhorts men to be recon- 
ciled to God, he adds, as the argument, this very doctrine in 
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respect to God’s reconciliation to men: ‘‘ For he hath made 
him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.” 2 Cor. 5: 20,21. He does 
not discuss the evil of sin, or the injustice of a sinner’s opposi- 
tion to God; but exhibits God as offering mercy through 
Christ, as having ‘‘ made him to be sin,” that we might be ac- 
cepted and treated as righteous. He asks men to accept this 
great favor of God in the way proposed, and for the reason 
assigned—to receive the atonement, the reconciliation. 

Unitarians entirely misstate Paul’s doctrine of reconcilia- 
tion. They take the word from the apostle, and then frame a 
theory totally different from his. ‘True, there is no passage 
containing the exact formula, God is reconciled to sinners ; 
yet the Bible teaches his displeasure with sinners, their ame- 
nableness to the penalty of his law, and equally their pardon 
by the death of Christ. The infliction of God's curse upon 
them is averted in this way. ‘This is the sense in which ‘‘ God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imput- 
ing their trespasses unto them.” Why not imputing? Be- 
cause ‘he hath made him to be sin for us.” 


VI. Terms Expressive or Divine Action. 


The New Testament refers to God as acting, planning, 
designing, ordaining, in respect to the mission and death of 
Christ. We give a few passages of this character. 

1, JSidoysr— Give. 

John 3 : 16. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 

2. Tapadsdoya— Give up, deliver. 

Rom. 4 : 25. Who was delivered for our offences. 

“ 8:32. He that spared (epeitaro) not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all. 
3. Exdorog—Delivered up. 

Acts 2: 23. Him being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain. 

4. ILpoopi%w— Delermine before. 

Acts 4 : 28. For to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel determined be- 
fore to be done. 

5. AwoorsAdw—Send. 

John 3 : 17. For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through him might be saved. 

1 John 4: 9. Sent his only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through him. 

“ «© 10. Sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 

“ “14. The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. 

6. Ilporidyus— Set forth, appoint. 

Rom. 3 : 25. Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation. 

7. Tlocw apapriav—Made sin. 

2 Cor. 5: 21. For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that 

we might be made the righteousness of God in him. 
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These texts establish the following points: 1. That God the 
Father gave and sent Christ to be the Saviour of men. 2. 
That he appointed, or pre-determined his sufferings and death, 
3. That in the fulfillment of this decree, Christ was “ deliv. 
ered for our offences,”—was not “‘ spared” from suffering—was 
delivered up ‘‘ for us all ””—was ‘ set forth to be a propitiation,” 
‘‘ the propitiation for our sins”—was by God “ made to be sin 
for us.” 4. That all this proceeded from the benevolent pur- 
pose of God to save sinners. The sufferings and death of 
Christ, declared to be ‘‘ the one sacrifice for sins,” ‘‘ an offer. 
ing and a sacrifice to God,” ‘the propitiation for our sins,” 
were by God’s appointment. He furnished the “ high priest” 
and ‘*the lamb,” the Saviour fixing the end of his work, and 
ordaining its method, with the events of it. So the Scriptures 
teach. ‘*The Lord,” and not man, “hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.” ‘‘It pleased the Lord to bruise him. He 
hath put him to grief.” God ‘‘ made him to be sin for us.” 

The historical fact that Christ died by the hand of human 
violence, is not inconsistent with this account of God’s agency, 
does not prove that his death was simply a martyrdom. ‘The 
passages we have quoted conclusively show that God, sending 
Christ into this world to be a Saviour, appointed, pre-deter- 
mined, in the counsels of eternity planned and foreordained his 
death, in the character and for the purposes so fully explained 
in the New Testament. The agency of wicked men in the event 
did not, in the view of apostles, disturb its character as the “one 
sacrifice for sins.” They were aware of this agency ; yet they 
never treat it as an obstacle to the expiatory nature of Christ’s 
death in the design of God. Philosophy has sometimes made 
difficulties on this point: the apostles never. They evince no 
hesitation in declaring that Christ ‘‘ died for our sins,” that 
God ‘‘made him to be sin for us,” on the ground that this 
death occurred in connection with the agency of evil men. 
This agency, as they expressly affirm, was a part of the Di- 
vine appointment, both foreseen and pre-determined by God 
himself. 

The fact, also, that there was no visible altar like the Jew- 
ish, and no priestly rites performed, created no difficulty in their 
minds. The Jewish sacrifices for sin were typical of the ‘‘ one 
sacrifice ;’’ and were, therefore, but the figure, while it is the 
reality, the sacrifice in the true and proper sense. To argue 
against the latter from a want of exact conformity to the for- 
mer, is to use the shadow to destroy the substance. It needs to 
be shown that such a want affects the reality and literality of 
Christ’s death, as a real *‘ sacrifice for our sins,”’ occurring by 
the special appointment of God. So the apostles describe it. 
Did they mean what they said ? 
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We have now before us the doctrine of Christ’s death, as 
stated in the New Testament. Viewed historically, we find it 
to be the death of a perfectly holy being; a voluntary death 
on the part of the sufferer; a death by a special Divine ap- 
pointment ; a death which was proper, which ovenr to have 
been; a death in fulfillment of prophecy ; a death connected 
with his claim of Divinity ; a peculiar death, in respect to the 
behavior and language of the sufferer ; a death attended with 
miraculous signs; a death provided with a commemorative 
appointment. In vain do we seek in any other death such a 
combination of circumstances. They demand a solution ; and 
it is given in those Scriptures which declare the purpose, 
character, nature, relations—in a word, the pocrrine of Christ’s 
death. Will the reader cast his eye over the six tables of Serip- 
ture passages given in the preceding pages? How was it pos- 
sible for the apostles to have stated, in a clearer manner, the 
essential ideas of atonement, as held by orthodox Christians ? 
What nouns, verbs, adjectives, prepositions more definite, could 
they have used? In what grammatical relations more deci- 
sive could they have placed these terms? They have taxed 
language to its utmost capacity. That the ideas which are com- 
ponent of salvation from sin and its curse, are, in the order of 
nature, dependent upon the death of Christ; that he endured 
this death in our behalf, for our sakes, on account of our sins, 
with a view to their remission, as a substitution of Divine 
appointment in the room of the penalty due to the guilty ; and 
that salvation is offered to our world on this basis, and this 
only—this is the teaching of the apostles, the key-note of the 
gospel. 

Dr. Channing, though a Unitarian, makes an important 
confession: ‘*‘ Many of us are dissatisfied with this explanation, 
(‘ that it procures forgiveness by leading to that repentance and 
virtue which is the great and only condition on which forgive- 
ness is bestowed,’) and think that the Scriptures ascribe the 
remission of sins to Christ’s death, with an emphasis so pecu- 
liar, that we ought to consider this event as having a special 
influence in removing punishment.’” Here is a ray of light in 
a region of darkness. Had Dr. C. gone to the Scriptures to 
find the import of this ‘‘ emphasis so peculiar,”’ this ‘‘ special 
influence,” possibly he might have seen that Unitarianism is 
essentially and fundamentally false ; that Christ’s death is the 
appointed Grounp upon which God proceeds in the forgiveness 
of sin, while repentance and faith—the one having reference to 
sin, and the other to this very ground—are but the conditions 
of the act; that an eflicacy—a fixed relationship of antecedent 

! Channing’s Works, vol. iii., p. 89. 
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and cause—is assigned to the death of Christ, not to be found 
in any other event of his life, or any act of the creature. This 
is the emphasis peculiar, the influence special. For the idea 
we are indebted to God’s Word. To believe it as there taught, 
is simply to trust his testimony. 

In order definitely to mark the Scripture view, orthodox 
theologians use terms, some of which are biblical, and others 
not. ‘They speak of this death as vicarious. Such it was in 
some sense. ‘Though not the exact penalty of the law, it was 
a substitute for it, and endured by a substitute—* the just ror 
the unjust.”’ By it, through it, as a medium, the sinner who 
deserves to die, is saved. This is vicariousness in point of fact. 
We grant there are shades of difference among orthodox theo- 
logians, as to the exact sense of this word ; yet there are none 
as to the facts which form the essence of its import. Christ’s 
death is called a proprtiation. This is authorized by the 
Scriptures. ‘The meaning is not that it literally appeases, 
satiates, and in this sense suffices to soothe and exhaust, the 
anger of God, by working a change in his attributes or moral 
dispositions. ‘This is not what orthodoxy means by the term. 
Symington says, ‘‘It is never supposed by those who under- 
stand the subject, that the work of Christ is, in any sense, the 
cause of divine love, mercy, or grace ; but the medium through 
which these perfections of God find expression to guilty crea- 
tures. It is never regarded as necessary to produce in God love 
toward men, but as necessary to his love being manifested. It 
is not looked upon as that which renders God placable, but as 
that which renders the exercise of his placability consistent with 
the other perfections of his nature.” God acrs propitiously 
toward men through this medium, himself appointing it that 
he may doso. ‘This is the doctrine of propitiation, of sacrifice, 
as held by orthodoxy, as taught in the Bible. Rom. 3 : 25, 26. 
It is propitiation as a medium, and therefore in effect. The in- 
fliction of penalty is averted by a sacrifice for sin. When the 
death of Christ is spoken of as a satisraction to the justice of 
God, the meaning is not-that God takes pleasure in punish- 
ment for its own.sake, but that the purposes, the ends, of in- 
flicting penalty, as demanded by his justice, are so far realized 
in the appointment of Christ’s death, that God can now be just, 
and yet the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus. Syming- 
ton observes, ‘“‘ What Christ endured was not the precise 
penalty of the law, but something equally satisfactory, serving 
the same purpose, as far as the rectoral honor of God is con- 
cerned.”? ‘The elements of this conception are given in Rom. 
3: 25, 26. 

' Pres. Tract and Sund. School Soc., No. xiii., pp. 12, 13. 
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We leave this subject with the single remark, that if our re- 
ligious faith is to be drawn from the Bible, then atonement for 
sin, by the death of Christ, must be placed at the foundation 
of allour hopes. Remove this, and the gospel plan is no more ; 
we are afloat—have superseded God’s wisdom, incurring all the 
perils of our OWN SAD EXPERIMENT! 


ARTICLE VIL' 


THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
By Pror. Tayter Lewis, LL.D., Union College, Schenectady. 


Tuere is no part of the Hebrew Scriptures where the com- 
mon version more frequently fails to bring out al/ the meaning, 
than in the book of Proverbs. We say all the meaning, for 
the fault, where it exists, is one of deficiency rather than of 
false translation. A number of satisfactory reasons could be 
assigned for this. The peculiarities of the proverbial style 
must necessarily render every translation imperfect, unless, in 
fact, it ceases to be strictly a translation by becoming a para- 
phrase, or an exegesis. ‘T'he book consists of detached and 
wholly unconnected sentences. Some few cases, indeed, 
occur, where there is the appearance of associated thought, or 
some slight likeness of an argument extending through several 
verses. We may take, as an example of the first, such a 
passage as Prov. 16: 10, 12; where we have three continuous 
proverbs with the same subject ; a good specimen of the latter 
may be found in the well-known exhortation against intem- 
perance, 23: 29. But such cases are not common, except in 
the first ten chapters, which differ essentially in their style 
from those that follow, (being rather rhetorical and exhorta- 
tory than aphoristic or sententious,) and in the two or three 
concluding chapters that partake of the same character. In 
general, there is so little connection between the various prov- 
erbs, that, to all appearance, they might have been placed in 
any other order as well as that in which they have been 
handed down to us. In consequence of this, there are no helps 
to be derived from the context. Each sentence stands by 
itself. In case, therefore, of difficulty and obscurity, we can 
only derive aid from the parallelism, and from a consideration 
of those qualities which seem necessarily to belong to this 
style of writing. But although there is little connection, or 


1 The Anthor had carefully written the Hebrew in this article with the 
vowel points. Cireumstances beyond our control compel us reluctantly to 
print it without them, in this instance. We hope ‘in future to be relieved of 
the difficulty.—Epiror. 
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none at all, between different sentences, there is, on the other 
hand, a very strong bond of union between the two parallel] 
parts of the same proverb. It may not exist in every case, 
(since occasionally they seem to be joined together in the most 
arbitrary manner), but in general, the assuming that there is 
such a connection, either by way of antithesis, comparison, 
amplification, or climax, will furnish the best guide to the true 
point, or emphatic force, as wel] as to the general significance. 
Hence there is no part of the Hebrew Scriptures in which the 
parallelism is of more importance in furnishing a clue,—and 
sometimes the only elue,—to a right interpretation. 

In all languages, the force of the proverb depends very much 
on certain verbal excellences, which require the utmost care, 
in translating, to prevent their being lost. These valuable 
precepts do not all belong to the class of mn, ‘dark say. 
ings,’’ or profound enigmas, in which the difficulty is in the 
depth or in the transcendency of the thought. They often 
set forth a truism, a most valuable truism, indeed, (for such 
sometimes form the very staple of our best and most available 
knowledge)—a truism, too, that cannot be too often repeated 
or kept in mind, but which would not be so retained without 
some verbal attraction to give additional interest to the homely 
yet precious truth conveyed. There may be selected, for the 
sake of illustration, a proverb which occurs repeatedly through- 
out the book, and yet would seem to possess less pointed signif. 
icance than almost any other. ‘A faithful witness will not 
lie; a false witness will utter lies.’ As far as the naked 
thought merely is concerned, it would hardly appear to rise to 
the dignity of a proposition,—even a tautological or identical 
one ; and yet it occurs, with some unimportant variations, Prov. 
14: 5; 6: 19; 19: 5,9. These repetitions show that it must 
have been a favorite saying of the old Hebrew moralists,—a 
well-acknowledged, practical aphorism, supposed to possess 
much of pointed significance, and to be of great value as a 
caution in the conduct of life. In the English dress given to 
it in our common version, we fail to discover any such merit. 
To speak with all reverence, and yet express the true critical 
conviction,—it seems the baldest of all truisms, One part 
appears to be a mere negative repetition of the other, and in 
each member, the predicate to be but a repetition of the sub- 
ject. It is as though we should say, “A false witness will 
lie ;’’ which is equivalent to saying, ‘‘ A liar will lie,” or “one 
who lies, lies.” Even such a truism as this, however, bald as 
it may seem, as far as the thought is concerned, has a moral 
value. It may be useful, either as a definition or a caution, if 
it can only be presented in connection with some verbal beauty 
that will give it interest, and fix it deeply on the mind. In 
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such adress it might be the more strongly remembered, and the 
remembrance of it might keep a man from perjury, where more 
profound reasoning would wholly fail. We might, therefore, 
conclude, @ priori, that some such verbal beauty this proverb 
must actually possess in the original, although it might be 
difficult to ascertain in what it really consisted. There is 
some undiscovered antithesis, or comparison; or there is some 
hidden metaphor ; or there is an intended emphasis on some 
particular word that escapes our first notice, and is not present- 
ed in the translation, which gives only the naked general 
thought. In this case, which we have merely selected by way 
of example, it would seem to be some peculiar force in the 
word m5*, which is always found, however the proverb may 
vary in other parts of its phraseology. It is rendered, in our 
version, wtters. ‘There would be an emphasis in this which 
would suit pretty well what might be supposed to have been 
intended in the original, if we should restore the word from 
its ordinary unmeaningness, (as a mere synonyme of say or 
speak,) or give it a more distinct significance by bringing it 
back to its primitive etymological or Anglo-Saxon force as con- 
nected with out and owter. A false witness utters lies—that is, 
sends them abroad, puts them in circulation,—just as the term 
is used in its old legal acceptation ; as when a man is charged 
with uttering false coin or counterfeited notes. The verb ma 
means, in Hiphil, to blow, to breathe, to pant, to puff, (being, 
in fact, an onomatope like our own word puff, puhh, pough); 
and if from this it had come to be used generally in the sense 
of respiration, we might express the supposed hidden metaphor 
by saying—The false witness breathes lies—it is his very 
breath of life,—the atmosphere in which he lives. This, how- 
ever, would hardly be sanctioned by the Hebrew usus loquendi ; 
either as respects this particular word, or the metaphor which 
such a meaning might seem to involve. There is, also, in the 
word, the idea of rage and scorn, as in Ps. 10: 5; 12: 6. 
It would come from the conception of hard and quick breath- 
ing, and thus might give to the proposition the sense of reck- 
lessness and vindictiveness. From the primary sense to blow 
(flo flare), comes also the secondary meaning of flame, inflam- 
mation, just as the Greek verb *p74u also means to blow and 
to burn. Hom. Il. I. 480; XVI. 350; Odys. II. 427. Thus it 
is evidently used Prov. 29: 8. 7p ws" Ps ‘wis, “ Mocking, 
or restless men blow up a city,’’ instead of * bring tt into @ 
snare,” as our translation has it,—they inflame a neighbor- 
hood,—they set the town on fire. This sense admirably suits 
Prov. 6,—** A false witness blows oyt lies; he sendeth strife 
among brethren.’’ The latter member of the verse makes it 
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almost certain that the term is used to denote just that kind of 
moral inflammation or incendiarism that we would express by 
a similar metaphor. In the example Prov. 14: 6, there may 
be also a verbal emphasis in the word 0°212x, as denoting fic. 
edness, firmness, in opposition to the predominant idea of the 
other term. But as we have only selected this proverb by way 
of example, or illustration of some general views, we pass on 
to a more definite statement and application. 

The defects cf our version, if such defects do exist, would 
seem to have arisen from the neglect of certain peculiarities 
which exist more or less in almost all the proverbs,—in some, 
so plainly that the meaning cannot be mistaken (almost any 
words which convey the general thought, bringing out the vee. 
bal point and emphasis)—in others, constituting almost exclu- 
sively the significant force, and yet so disguised, that unless 
they are prominently presented, even although it can only be 
done by means of a paraphrase, the meaning almost wholly 
evaporates. It sinks down into a truism without any verbal 
or antithetical beauty to give it power or dignity. 

We will only mention a few of these peculiarities, and then 
give examples of what may be regarded as defective transla- 
tion arising from their neglect—premising, however, that in 
some of them the difficulty could not, perhaps, have been 
avoided without sacrificing the necessary conciseness of a trans- 
lation to a paraphrastic fullness. 

Errors have sometimes arisen from neglecting or not discov- 
ering— 

1. The antithesis. This is the most essential and univer- 

sal characteristic of this kind of writing. There are hardly 
any proverbs without some trace of it. It is sometimes double, 
and not unfrequently do we find examples even of the triple 
form. When nothing antithetical appears in the translation, 
either by way of contrast, resemblance, or comparison—or 
when the two members of the proverb, as expressed, might 
just as well have been each connected with something else as 
with each other, it may be strongly suspected of having failed 
to reach the true emphatic meaning. 
- 2. The subject has been mistaken for the predicate, and the 
predicate for the subject, or they have been reversed in the two 
members of the parallel. The article here does not perforin the 
office which it has in Greek ; and we cannot be guided by the 
collocation of the words. Nothing will avail but a careful 
search for that in which the emphatic verbal force may consist. 
Examples of this transposition of the subject and predicate 
may be found in such cases as Prov. 6: 23; 11:17; 14: 15, 
eé al. 
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3. The seeming opposite of this,—as where one subject, or 
one predicate, belongs to both members of the parallel, but is 
expressed only in one of them, whilst it is understood in the 
other. This might be thought to weaken the antithesis ; but, 
in fact, by binding the two members more closely together in 
consequence of this common term, it places in stronger con- 
trast those expressions that are distinct in each. 

4. There is sometimes a want of attention to the true force 
of the conjunction vau (7). The fewness of the Hebrew par- 
ticles makes it necessary that some of them should perform a 
variety of offices. Vawalwaysconnects; but in various ways. 
Sometimes it is as a mere copulative, sometimes as denoting 
contrast, or even opposition, when it may be rendered, though, 
—and sometimes as expressing comparison, which, next to its 
general connective use, is perhaps its most frequent office. 

5. There occur, occasionally, cases of paronomasia, or play 
upon words. No translation can give this, in another language, 
without destroying the point or proverbial force by being too 
diffuse and paraphrastic. Something, however, may be done, 
in the way of compensation, by giving emphasis to the words 
from which the paronomasia arises. 

6. The same word is sometimes both subject and predicate, 
or, it may be, the predicate is a different derivative of the 
same root. In such cases, the word must be regarded as hay- 
ing a different meaning, or a /arger meaning in the one than 
in the other,—or the identical proposition which is the appa- 
rent result may be taken as the most emphatic mode of ex- 
pressing the peculiarly swi-generic nature of the thing described 
orcondemned. There is a good illustration of this in Prov. 14: 
24. now ovos nvnx—stultitia stultorum stultitia—The folly 
of fools is folly. ni has in it the idea of sin and impiety 
as well as of foolishness. ‘The one may be regarded as be- 
longing to the subject, the other as intended for the predi- 
cate. Or it may have been meant to assert, with the strong 
emphasis of a peculiar expression, that folly, in the Bible sense 
of the term, can be denoted by nothing more descriptive and 
impressive than folly itself; there is no other predicate large 
enough to embrace such a subject,—no other term but what 
would fall short of its exceeding foolishness ; or, in other words, 
it is so foolish and so vile a thing, that 


Nought but itself could be its parallel. 
Other sources of defective translation might be pointed out 
on a more rigid analysis, but these are sufficient to illustrate 


the general view that has beentaken. They will present them- 
selves more or less in the examples we have selected for criti- 
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cism, and which are taken mainly from the portion of the book 
that follows the first nine chapters. 
CHAPTER X. 
V. 1. “A wise son maketh a glad father ; 
But a foolish son is the grief of his mother.” 

There is no difficulty about this. It is only presented as a 
beautiful specimen of triple antithesis. A similar example, 
among others, may be found ch. 12: 5. ‘‘ The thoughts of the 
righteous are justice ; the counsels of the wicked are fraud.”’ 

V. 2. “ Treasures of wickedness profit nothing ; 
But righteousness delivereth from death” 

The predicate of the second member (M22 sn) may be re. 
garded as belonging also to the first,—if not the very words 
in their grammatical forms, at least in their logical force. In 
this view, also, ‘yr may be taken, as it is sometimes else. 
where, for a helping verb, like prodest, potest, and valet in 
Latin, and divara: or cuppépss in Greek. Treasures of wicked. 
ness avail not ; but righteousness can deliver from death. That 
is, they avail not to deliver, &e. This is to be preferred, not 
only as better bringing out the antithetical force, but also as 
giving a more spiritual or evangelical meaning. The term 
death, as will appear from an examination of other and similar 
proverbs, cannot be here used exclusively for natural dissolu- 
tion, nor for the penal death of human laws. In the first sense, 
taken exclusively, the second member of the parallel is not 
true, whilst in the other sense, the second clause is often equally 
false. ‘Treasures of wickedness, or the wicked man’s wealth, 
do avail to deliver him from the sentence of human tribunals, 
and sometimes even innocence is no protection against an un- 
just judgment. Compare our Saviour’s declaration, Mat. 16: 
26: What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul—his eternal life? The view here taken 
is strengthened, and in fact confirmed, by Prov. 11: 4. ‘* Riches 
profit not in the day of wrath, but righteousness delivers 
from death.” It is only a varied expression of the same 
thought. 

V. 6. “ Blessings upon the head of the just ; 
But violence covereth the mouth of the wicked.” 

The antithesis here seems feeble, unless there is a force in the 
expressions as phrases rather than in the words taken singly. 
In our version, it is only the most general contrast of the oppo- 
site results of opposite characters. We find, however, that 99n 
has sometimes what may be called a personal, or subjective 
sense. It denotes the wrong or violence which one com- 
mits, instead of that which is done to him. Thus, Ps. 58: 3, 
and Ps. 7: 17—*‘ His violence (or wrong) shall descend upon 
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his own head.”’ It is used also for the effect of violence, or 
rather, for that which is procured by violence,—plunder, wealth 
gotten by violence and wrong. As in Amos 3: 10, Don o-xxn, 
who treasure up violence in their palaces. Ina similar manner, 
noi, blessing, is sometimes used for that which procures 
blessings, beneficta, munera, liberal or benevolent deeds, as in 
2 Kings 5: 15, or presents, 1 Sam. 25: 27. Hence, it comes 
also to mean /iberality, generally, or the. liberal disposition, 
as Prov. 11: 25, 7392 wd, the soul of liberality, or the liberal 
soul. Compare also the last member of Prov. 11 : 26—Bless- 
ings upon the head of him who distributeth corn. In this view 
of the contrasted terms, the sense is obvious, and the antithesis 
comes forth with point and clearness. By combining the mean- 
ings, as they would come united to a Hebrew ear, we may 
thus paraphrase without any false enlargement of the thought. 
The righteous man’s benevolence, or good deeds, shall come 
down in showers of blessings on his head, whilst his own violent 
wrong-doing, or injustice, shall overwhelm the mouth of the 
wicked, put him to shame and confusion of face. Taken in 
almost any way, it is the expression of a truth (a truism, if any 
choose thus to call it) simple, yet significant; plain, yet 
beautiful; obvious in its meaning, yet suggestive of a wide 
and deep range of thought ; trite, indeed, yet oft to be repeated, 
and never to be forgotten, because of more real value than 
much that might seem to be more profound. 
V. 9. “ He that walketh uprightly walketh surely ; 
But he that perverteth his ways shall be known.” 

To relieve the apparent feebleness of the second member, some 
of the older commentators, and the Jewish Rabbi, Solomon 
among them, would read yw (resh for daleth), as though 
from a root y¥, supposed to be cognate with yi, to break. 
In accordance with this, they would render ‘* He that per- 
verteth his ways shall be broken.’ The antithesis, how- 
ever, is far better brought out by keeping the usual reading, 
and giving close attention to the word 01 in the first mem- 
ber. Uprightiness is generally a deficient rendering. It may 
convey the idea, but only by connecting it with other as- 
sociations. Integrity would do better, had it not become too 
vague, and lost its original meaning in the general sense of just 
or virtuous. The word more properly denotes the man that 
walks in simplicity of heart, or sincerity, in openness, without 
disguise—the frank, open-hearted man (*pigpwv) who never 
conceals his thoughts, because they are all honest, and kindly, 
and well-wishing. Such a man walks safely ; but he that 
studies disguise, and thus perverts his way, shall be known. 
His refuge of concealment shall be laid open, his perverse wind- 
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ings shall all be tracked, however crooked he may make them; 
all his dishonest artifices shall be brought to light. 
, V. 15. “ The rich man’s wealth is his strong city ; 
But the destruction of the poor is their poverty.” 

A proverb (and the same may often be said of other passa- 
ges of Scripture) is sometimes without meaning until circum. 
stances have fitted us for a more thorough understanding of 
its import. A man needs a peculiar schooling to appreciate the 
bald and pointless truism—as it might at first seem—which 
constitutes the second member of this parallel. In such a 
school, however, many have learned, and learned indelibly, 
that’ there i is indeed a significance i in the declaration—The de- 
struction of the poor is their. poverty. ‘To them it is indeed 
neither feeble nor pointless. It calls up most vividly the diffi- 
culties, the perplexities, the soul-sinking anxieties and embar- 
rassments through which poverty itself becomes the insur. 
mountable obstacle to all escape from poverty. There is not, 
therefore, much need of any attempt to amend this well-un- 
derstood aphorism; and yet a conjecture may be offered in 
regard to the word ND, which, if correct, will give more viv- 
idness to the second member—in itself,—and bring out with 
more distinctness the contrast it must have been intended to 
make'with the first. This word, although signifying destruction 
and desolation generally (from a root meaning to break, to break 
down), is also very naturally employed to denote the object 
made desolate. Hence it is used,—just as we use our word 
ruin,—for a ruined or desolate town, broken down, without 
walls, defenceless, solitary. Thus, Ps. 89:41: Thou hast bro- 
ken down all his defences; thou hast made his strong-hold a 
ruin—nnn>. So also Jeremiah 17: 17: Be not as a desola- 
tion, a ruin unto me ; be thou my refuge (my shelter, ‘0m, id 
ad quod confugitur), in the day of evil. The wealth of the 
rich is his city of strength, his strong-hold ; the poor man, in 
his poverty, is as a town broken down and without walls, sub- 
ject to aggression, and liable to be trampled upon by every in- 
vader. ‘I'he word occurs in the general sense of destruction, 
or desolation, Prov. 21:15; 18: 11. In Prov. 10: 29, there 
seems to be something of the same metaphor that we have sup- 
posed to exist here. 

V. 18. An example of one predicate belonging to both mem- 
bers of a parallel, although expressed only in the second. 

V. 21. * The lips of the righteous feed many ; 
But fools "ia fer ait of pata, a? 

The contrast would be better brought out by rendering the 

last member—* famine of soul.” 
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V. 23. “ It is as sport to a fool to do mischief ; 
But a man of understanding hath wisdom.” 


The comparison between the two members (made by the 
conjunction vaz) is not attended to, and, as a consequence, the 
second member is reduced almost to a bare tautology. ‘‘ As 
mischief is the joy of the fool, so is wisdom (joy) to the man of 
understanding.”’ 

V.28. “* The hope of the righteous shall be gladness ; 
But the expectation of the wicked shall perish.” 

There is only one antithesis here, namely, that in the predi- 
cate, unless we may venture the supposition of an intended con- 
trast between pn and Nm. These words seem nearly if not 
quite synonymous ; and yet a careful examination of passages 
in which they occur will show a difference. Both signify hope, 
but in different aspects. The latter would seem to refer 
mainly to its element of patience (imopovy), the other to its ele- 
ment of desire (épefis),—just as 5m’ seems to agree with péva, 
and mp with épéy#, in respect to their primary senses. The 
one has more of enduring trust, the other of passionate or /ong- 
ing expectation,—or looking forth. The former sense comes 
to view more or less, in all the passages where n° occurs ; 
as in Prov. 13: 18, which should be rendered ‘‘ patience drawn 
out, or too severely tried, maketh the heart sick,’”’—Lam. 3:8, 
Ps. 39: 6, Prov. 11: 7, and Job 41: 1, where it should be 
translated ‘‘ endurance, fortitude, or courage utterly fails at 
the sight, &c.”” Prov. 11: 7, might be thought an exception 
to this. It is there rendered in a way that might seem to 
make it synonymous with 71pn here. But in that passage it 
is more likely that ou" is the plural of ps, vires, vobur, 
than of })*, and should be rendered, the strong, or strength, 
or rather, as the superlative plural, great strength. There is, 
then, an antithetical climax: ‘‘ In the death of the wicked man 
hope perishes, yea, the patience, the endurance, of the strong— 
that is—the strongest fortitude, or courage, gives way.’’ In 
Ps. 39: 7, both roots occur: ** And now, Lord, what can I ex- 
pect, (p) or desire (from these)? my patient trust (‘AoM) 
- in thee,.””"—Most beautifully and faithfully paraphrased by 

atts, 


1850.] 





Now I forbid my carnal hope, 
My fond desires recall ; 

I give my mortal interest up, 
And make my God my all. 

In Ps. 40: 1, we have the other root, which does not, in that 
place, so much denote patience as earnest expectation: ‘J ear- 
nestly looked to the Lord, and he inclined unto me, and heard 
my culling.’’ It may mean to wait, but chiefly in the aspect 
of longing desire for deliverance, although without excluding 
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the other idea. So also Ps. 130: 5, where both roots occur: 
“* T looked with expectation to the Lord; my soul did look : 
and for his promise did I wait, or, in his word did [ trust.” 
The distinction here is manifest. The longing desire is suc- 
ceeded by the patient hope of resignation. Otherwise we can- 
not satisfy the law of the parallelism, which seems to demand 
such an amplification of the idea. From the affinity of its root 
to ‘nn the noun nmin would seem also to derive a shade of 
sadness which does not appear in the other word. This, how- 
ever, is consistent with the truest idea of serious happiness, 
and would make the contrast still more marked. ‘ The pa- 
tience of the just is joy; the expectation of the wicked 
man perishes.’ There is happiness in the enduring resigna- 
tion of the one ; there is destruction and disappointment for the 
highest hopes and most passionate desires of the other. 
V. 29.“ The way of the Lord is strength to the upright ; 
But destruction shall be to the workers of iniquity.” 

nyD here may more properly be rendered a strong-hold, 
as in Prov. 18: 10, where we have a similar phrase,—*‘ The 
name of the Lord is a strong tower,’’ &c. This suggests that 
there may be also here the same metaphor in the parallel word 
none, that was found, or supposed to be found, in verse 15th. 
‘* The way of the Lord is as a strong-hold to the pure in heart, 
but as a ruin or desolation to the workers of iniquity.” This 
would require that the subject of the first member should be 
regarded as common to both, although but once expressed. 
Such a construction could easily be defended by a citation of 
similar examples. The main objection would be to the ap- 
parently strange comparison of the way of the Lord to a deso- 
lation or ruin. It might be said that there is nothing like it 
to be found in any other parts of the Hebrew Bible ; to which 
it might be replied, that there is no reason why Solomon may 
not have used a simile that occurs nowhere in the Psalms, or 
Job, or the Prophets. But let us look for a moment at the 
sense that would be conveyed. Why may not the way of the 
Lord be termed 77M> as well as nyD? not in itself consid- 
ered in either case, but as representing the different aspects 
under which it appears to these two classes of men. To the 
one, the derek Jehovah, or way of the Lord, (the Hebrew ex- 
pression for practical religion) appears as their only hope, their 
strong-hold, ‘ into which the righteous run.’’ To the other it 
presents a view just the reverse. It has for them no safety, 
no defence, no rest. It is as a dismantled and ruined town, 
affording no security, and suggesting nought but images full of 
gloom and desolation. There is, however, a good and clear 
antithesis in the common translation ; and its rendering of the 
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first member would suggest some such metaphor as implied in 
the second, even to a reader who knew nothing of the usage 
of the Hebrew word. 
CHAPTER XI. 
V. 16. “ A gracious woman retaineth honor ; 
And strong men retain riches.” 

The comparative force of the particle vaw is neglected here ; 
and, consequently, the proverb seems to consist of two mem- 
bers having only an arbitrary connection. A very striking 
comparison is lost: ‘‘ A virtuous woman is tenacious of her 
honor, even as the strong hold fast to their wealth.’”’ That is, 
her honor is her riches, her very precious treasure, in losing 
which she loses herself. jm Nwx—the noun used for the ad- 
jective—a woman of grace—a gracious woman,—or rather 
a virtuous woman. jN, however, when thus used, has respect 
rather to the estimation of virtue, its outward aspect or value 
in procuring favor, in other words, its ri xadév. In the similar 
phrase Sn nvx, Prov. 31: 10, Ruth 3: 11, there is more 
properly denoted the intrinsic strength of virtuous principle, or 
si dyadov. Both expressions are used with apparently the same 
meaning. In this place, jn suits best with 33, and the 
general comparison intended. This is also strengthened by the 
use of the word o'sy—the strong, the violent, the terri- 
ble ones—those who have obtained their wealth by lives of 
great peril and hardship—like the old buccaneers or Axiseipe¢ 
of Homer’s' times, who roamed about— 

juxas wapbéusvos xaxdv ddrodamoics pépovrés. 

Such a mode of acquiring property had not, in ancient times, 
the same stigma that is now attached to it. The law of na- 
tions seemed to legitimate a kind of freebooting under certain 
circumstances. Conquest became acquisitio ; the right of the 
sword, by a sort of comnion-law acquiescence, became the 
strongest and best acknowledged of all titles, to be defended 
with the utmost resolution and pertinacity. Of this descrip- 
tion were the expeditions of David from Ziklag (1 Sam. 27: 
10); when he was driven forth by Saul and compelled to sus- 
tain himself and his adherents in the border country of the 
Philistines, ‘‘to the south of Judah and against the south 
of the Jerahmeelites and against the south of the Kenites.” 
Those, however, with whom he carried on this private war 
were, almost constantly, the public enemies of his native land. 
We have dwelt upon the word, because the courage and 
resolution with which such men would defend their conquered 
booty is the main element in the comparison. In its strongest 
primary sense, the word denotes men of the most desperate 

' Odyss. IX. 255. Periling their lives in bringing evil upon others. 
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valor engaged in the most perilous enterprises. As in Isaiah 
25: 4, ‘When the blast of the terrible ones is as a storm 
against the wall.”’ The idea on which the comparison is 
founded appears prominently Isa. 49: 24, ‘* Shall the prey be 
taken from the mighty? yea, even the prey of the terrible ones 
shall be released.’’ Compare also Jerem. 15: 21; Job 6: 23. 
V. 17. © The mercifil man doeth good to his awn soul ; 
But he that is cruel troubleth his own flesh.” 

As a translation, this perhaps could not be much improved, 
Any attempt to do so would run more or less into a paraphrase. 
There is, however, a contrast in the words 522 and 72y which 
deserves a brief consideration, although the main antithesis 
is in the terms for soul and flesh. ‘723 has three principal 
modifications of its primary idea. It means, 1, to do good to, 
or to treat kindly; 2, to wean as achild ; 3, to ripen as fruit. 
It may be regarded as selected here with some reference to all 
these modifications, or rather to be taken in that primary sense 
of nourishing, cherishing, or nursing which includes them all. 
Compare the use of the word, Ps. 131 : 2, ** Surely I have com- 
posed and quieted myself,’’ &c. ‘The beauty of the passage is 
very much marred there by the tame rendering ‘ se/f,”’ although 
proper in many cases where nephesh is used. Rather ‘I have 
composed and quieted my soul as a child weaned of its mother; 
even as a weaned child my soul.’”’” What can more beautifully 
express the hushing of every uprising emotion of pride, the /w/l- 
ing of every angry and malevolent passion? See also Isa. 11: 
8; 38:9. The use of the word occasionally in malam partem, 
is derived from the general idea of recompensing or doing 
something to one in return, which, as is found to be the case 
with other terms, passes in the course of time to the opposite 
sense. It is at first by a species of irony, that afterwards be- 
comes established in sober speech, and is a mode of derivation 
to be met with in all languages—as, to pay a debt, or do one a 
deserved turn, comes in time to be a legitimate phrase for re- 
taliating an injury. ‘Taking, however, the good senses of the 
word, we may say, that they all seem to combine to make a 
most agreeable picture, and a most striking contrast. The 
man of kindly deeds does good to his own soul. He nurses it 
in goodness ; he weans it from evil. Through the cherishing 
of benevolent feelings, and the practice of corresponding ac- 
tions, he renders it still more gentle and benevolent. It grows 
by that on which it feeds. The exercise of the good affections 
delivers it also from the power of evil passions—keeps it com- 
posed, quiet; like a weaned child. And so, too, does such a 
course produce effects which may be expressed by the third 
modification of this primery idea. It renders the soul soft, 
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mellow, ripe, rich in the exuberance of all kind and tender 
emotions. Whilst this is the result on the one hand, the etlect 
of the opposite state and temper is not only to ruin the soul, 
to breed in it spiritual death, but also to leave its very marks 
in the sympathizing body. ‘72x, the fierce and cruel indulger 
of evil passions (for the word has a wonderful uniformity in 
all passages where it occurs), troubles his own flesh. It not 
only takes away the enjoyment of the soul per se, but also all 
satisfaction in those pleasures which might rationally be de- 
rived through the body. Nay, more—it not unfrequently de- 
ranges the carnal constitution, and brings disorder and disease 
into the very flesh itself. 


V. 19, “ As righteousness tendeth to life ; 
So ivz that pursueth evtl pursueth ut to his death.” 


There is great variety in the manner in which this idea is set 
forth in the Proverbs. Without commenting particularly on 
this passage, which calls for no critical exegesis, we will sim 
ply present a number of others in connection with it, all marked 
by a similar use of the terms death and life. 


Ch. 14: 12. “ There is a way which seemeth right unto a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death.” 

V. 27. “The fear of the Lord is a fountain of life, to depart from the snares 
of death.” 

Ch. 8: 35. “ Whoso findeth me (wisdom) findeth Jife, and shall obtain favor 
of the Lord. Ue that sinneth against me does violent hurt to his own soul; 
ull they that hate me love death.” 

15: 24, “ The way of life is above to the wise, that he may depart from Hades 
beneath.” 

15: 31. “ The ear that heareth the reproof of life abideth among the wise.” 

15: 4. “ A wholesome tongue is a tree of life, but perverseness therein is a 
death ("2¥, fractio, corruptio, dsapbope, interitus) in the spirit.” 

16; 22. “ Understanding is a well-spring of dife unto bim that hath it,” Com- 
pare our Saviour’s “ well of water springing up to everlasting life.” 

19: 23. “The fear of the Lord tendeth to life.” 

21: 16. * The man that wandereth out of the way of understanding, shall re- 
main in the congregation of the dead.” 

21: 21. “He that followeth after righteousness and mercy, findeth life, 
righteousness, and honor.” Compare Paul, Rom. 2:7, “To them who seek for 
glory, and honor, and immortality —elernal life.” 

22: 4. “ By humility and the fear of the Lord, are riches, honor, and Life.” 

Ch, 3: 22. “So shall they be Jife unto thy soul, and grace unto thy neck.” 

4: 13. “Take fast hold of instruction ; Jet her not go ; for she is thy Life.” 

14: 12. “There is a way which scemeth right unto a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death.” 

4: 23. “ Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life.” 

5: 5. “Her feet go down to deuth ; her steps take hold on hell.” 

6: 23. “ For the commandment isa lamp; and the law is light; and the 
reproofs of instruction are the way of life.” 

Other passages of the same kind could be brought from the 
Proverbs, and many similar ones from other parts of the Old 
Testament. The questions come up: Are they all to be taken 


in the sense of natural life and death? Is the one term figura- 
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tive merely of temporal prosperity, and the other of temporal 
adversity? Is the death the penal death of human law? Is 
it the natura/l eflect of sin in producing disease and consequent 
dissolution? Is the /ife a prolongation merely of days upon 
the earth, as the reward, or rather consequence, of obedience ? 
Do the terms contain allusion to the eternal life beyond the 
grave, secured by covenant to the righteous seed, and to the 
eternal death of the legal penalty? Or lastly, is there any 
reference to the idea of a moral or spiritual life and death, 
regarded as being in the soul, even in the present state of being, 
and containing the seeds of an eternal development in an- 
other and eternal existence—the one ever tending upward, the 
other downward ; the one presenting the idea of our drawing 
nigher and nigher unto God, the other of a way ever departing 
farther and farther from him ; the one (whether figuratively or 
not) leading to heaven above (see Prov. 15: 24), the other to 
hell, or hades, or the ‘‘ congregation of those that remain 
among the dead beneath ?”’ Prov. 21:16. If there are diffi- 
culties in the way of what may be styled the more evangelical 
answers to these questions, there are other, and, we think, 
much greater difficulties, in the way of those that would give 
them merely a temporal and earthly aspect. We have grouped 
together these passages, in this place, for the purpose of pre- 
senting at a glance their distinguishing features. Let any one 
read them carefully over, with others that might be taken 
from the Psalms and Prophets, and then consult the impres- 
sions of his own soul in answering the question,—whether 
there is not that in the style and language which must be pro- 
nounced unmeaning or extravagant if we'adopt only the lowest 
and most temporal interpretation. If figurative,—figurative, 
we ask, of what? What is the reality back of the figure? 
What is there in the soul to which these terms, thus drawn 
from the bodily life and death, express a resemblance so near, 
a parallelism so perfect ?—if, indeed, they are so drawn, and 
are not equally primary and literal when applied directly to 
the Spirit. But the subject demands a most thorough investi- 
gation by itself. We can only allude to it here, and do so, 
because the terms so often occur in any critical examination of 
this book of Proverbs. 
CHAPTER XII. 
V. 10. “ A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast ; 
But the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 

The latter member of this proverb has passed into very com- 
mon use ; and yet we may doubt the propriety of its more gen- 
eral applications. In itself it would seem a direct contradic- 
tion; and could only be supposed to have point and force by 
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being taken ironically or comparatively. The tender mercies 
of the wicked would thus be an oxymoron, as the critics call 
it, an ironical phrase for their cruel dispositions. Or we might 
say their best affections, even in their best moods, are com- 
paratively harsh ; they have ever a tinge of malevolence. The 
proverb, as it stands, finds also a good application to much of 
that abstract, inflating, philanthropy which is not unfrequently 
professed by very bad men. Some of the most ferocious revo- 
lutionists, whose subsequent power has been distinguished by 
a revolting inhumanity, commenced their career of blood as 
flaming philanthropists. Robespierre is known to have been a 
warm advocate for the abolition of capital punishment as un- 
suited to the benign spirit of his merciful age. The tender 
mercies of such men are indeed cruel. 

We think, however, that the proverb has been mistranslated. 
The word d'pm, though generally taken for the kindly affec- 
tions, may denote any warm and strong feeling of the soul. 
Its well-known primary sense is ¢rAwyxva, the bowels. Hence the 
phrase, ‘‘ bowels of compassion.”’ The Greeks use their term in 
the same way, not only for the tender emotions, but also for 
any strong or burning affection ; as for violent anger, Aristoph. 
Ran. 844. 

Kai uh xpos dpyiv Ordayyva bepuavns. 

Compare also Ran. 1006. It also expresses anxiety; and is 
sometimes employed for the disposition generally, as in Eurip. 
Med. 220. Hence it may be rendered here literally—The 
bowels of the wicked are cruel; they are the seat of the burn- 
ing, malevolent passions ; their inmost soul is inhumanity and 
wrath ; just as the similar word 23%p (viscera, cor. animus) is 
to be taken, Ps. 5: 10, ** Their inward parts are mischief ; 
their throat is an opened sepulchre.”’ 

V. 23. “ The prudent man concealeth knowledge ; 
But the fool’s heart proclaimeth abroad his folly.” 
A beautiful example of a triple antithesis. 
V. 26. The righteous is more excellent than his neighbor ; 
But the way of the wicked seduceth them.” 

One might almost conclude, @ priori, that there is some de- 
fect about this translation. ‘There seems little or no meaning 
in the first member, and a want of all antithetical connection 
between it and the second. The difficult word is 1. The 
translators have regarded it as being from the root %, which 
in Niphal means to remain, to survive, and hence, to excel. 
Such also is the view of Martin Geier in his commentary on 
the passage. The Latin version of Tremellius gives the same 
sense. ‘The Septuagint, as is usually the case in difficult 
passages in the Proverbs, is a loose paraphrase, having little or 
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no meaning, and rambling almost out of sight of the Hebrew 
text. We have, however, the authority of Gesenius for regard- 
ing the word as the future Hiphil of a, circuize, investigare ; 
hence, in Hiphil to show the way, or act as a guide in conduct- 
ing others. ‘The Kal form occurs in a number of places. In 
Eccles. 7: 25, it is in connection with wp3, to seek, to search 
diligently, and may be rendered fo explore. So also Eccles. 
1:13. It is the word that is used of the explorations of the 
spies who were sent out to examine the promised land, and to 
whom there may have been some reference here. The rebel- 
lious Israelites /ost their way for nearly forty years, whilst 
Joshua, one of the faithful scouts, guided the people at last to 
Canaan. Thus the historical fact may have passed into a prov- 
erb, or rather, become the ground of the proverb. ‘* The way 
of the wicked seduceth them,’ rather causes them to err, or, 
more correctly still, ¢akes them out of the right road. Compare 
Prov. 10: 17, and the remarks above. There is, then, a good 
and clear sense to each member, and a fine contrast. The 
righteous man not only keeps himself in the way, but explores 
the right path for others ; even as Caleb and Joshua explored the 
promised land. On the other hand, the very course of the wicked 
and rebellious is ever leading them farther and farther astray. 
There is one other instance of the use of the word in Hiphil, 
and that is the disputed passage 2 Sam. 33, where we have 
wv, which is supposed to be for w"—patah with dagesh sup- 

d to be equivalent to quamets. The great argument for 
this.is the exigency of the place, the derivation from 3 failing 
to give any suitable sense. ‘The meaning, then, becomes the 
same as in this passage. He guides the upright in the way, 
and both places mutually confirm each other. 

V. 28. “ Ia the way of righteousness is life ; 
And in the pathway thereof there is no death.” 

There are some strong objections to this rendering, even though 
all efforts should fail in bringing out a better. It presents the 
appearance of the baldest of tautologies. The second member 
cems but a repetition of the first in an enfeebled negative 
form; for if there is a negative, it has not, when thus taken 
separately, any such emphasis as would result in English 
from rendering vo instead of not. But the main critical objec- 
tion is to the view taken of the word 5x. This is universally 
in Hebrew the subjective negative used before the future and 
imperative when expressive of a prohibitory or deprecatory 
sense. It corresponds to the Greek p4, and, like it, is some- 
times used when the subjective is implied or concealed under 
what is apparently a denying assertion. It may also, like 4, 
imply a sort of caution or direction, by the aid of some govern- 
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ing word understood ; as the Greek particle in Hom. Odyss. v. 
415, where 4 is equivalent to dsidw wa. I fear, lest, &e. So, 
too, the helping word itself may be taken negatively, as though 
equivalent to wm dsicng wh; or in Latin, ne metuas. There is, 
however, no case to be found in the Hebrew Bible of 5® used 
objectively in a direct negative assertion incapable of being 
resolved into a subjective sense, unless it be the passage, Prov. 
30: 31 (ax %®), which is so utterly uncertain in its mean- 
ing as to be worth nothing by way of authority. If 9x is to 
be treated as a separate negative particle, the view above 
mentioned furnishes the best translation of which it is capable. 
“* And as for the way of its path (ne metuas) have no fear of 
its being death, or of there being death in it.” 

This, however, at best, seems unusual and far-fetched. But 
why should the Masoretic punctuation be regarded as absolutely 
conclusive, or entitled to any higher consideration than what 
it justly has as one of the oldest, and the most careful of ver- 
sions? It is not a part of the ¢ezt, strictly, although of the 
greatest authority in ascertaining what the text is. If we 
read 9x for 5x, and keep in mind the true force of 12'N3, there 
comes forth a rendering which has strong claims upon our at- 
tention. There is said to be a Hebrew Codex’ in which this 
reading occurs; and the Chaldee rendering could only have 
come from such a punctuation; which the LXX. have also fol- 
lowed, although in a very paraphrastic manner—idoi 62 wwnomé- 
xu &i¢ d&varov. Such a view is helped by a consideration of the 
true and most common import of 32. In distinction from 
MX, a way, course, or journey, generally (as 0°D Mnw, Ps. 
8: 9, Vie marium, ‘ype xédsvba, the ways of the sea), it 
means a beaten path, a well-trodden path, the broad, well-trav- 
eled, and well-known road. It may be made from the unused 
root 22, whose supposed primary sense, calcandi proculcandi, 
Gesenius regards as being an imitation of the sound, like tad, 
tap—with which compare the Greek ¢ri8 and our stamp, stub, 
&e. This, in connection with the other view, brings out a 
clear and impressive contrast: ‘‘ In the way of righteous- 
ness is life; the course of the worn and traveled road is to 
death.” Compare the ‘im dé of Hesiod, Works and Days, 
265,—and especially our Saviour’s metaphor, Mat. 7: 13: 
‘* Broad is the way that leadeth unto destruction, and many 
there be that go in thereat.” 

Another view may regard 5* as actually joined to what 
follows, so as to make one word mx, al-maveth, forming 
such a compound as niobx, tzal-maveth, or like the very 

* Codex Hebraus in forma quarta Venetiis editus A. C. 15. 18, in cujus 
margine pro al, nota Masoretica ponitur el Mart. Geier. 635. 
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doubtful word o1p>x, Prov. 30: 31. The effect of this, it will 
be seen, would be to give point and strength to the assertion, 
and to make, moreover, an amplification of the first member, 
instead of a falling off, as is felt to be the case in our common 
version. The word thus assumes a positive form, and with it 
a positive force, although coming from a negative in composi- 
tion, like the Greek déavacia and our word im-mortality. Such 
terms, especially in Greek and Latin, have far more power 
and meaning than the mere negative idea resulting from the 
uncompounded separate parts. The Greek dypeics, for example, 
—unprofitable, the unprofitable servant,—means much more 
than would be expressed by od or »% xpndiwes. See Clark’s note 
on the word, Iliad, II. 269. There, as applied to Thersites, it 
denotes the lowest degree of vileness. Our Saviour also uses 
it to express an extreme degree of depravity, Mat. 25: 30; 
Luke 17: 1, where it is applied to the unprofitable servant. 
We have the same thing in the Hebrew, as may be scen in the 
word 5y"52 and the phrase, men of Belial, which, although 
its uncompounded parts would seem simply to denote one who 
does not profit, expresses, nevertheless, the strongest idea of 
wickedness that can be represented in the Hebrew language. 
Such is the effect of the composition. Like the union of cer- 
tain chemical substances, it seems to produce a new combina- 
tion,a new and more intense idea, distinct from the parts, and 
far exceeding the sum of their mere aggregate power. So also 
in the Latin—such words as inimicis, immitis, improbus, infe- 
lix, imptus, mean far more than non-amicus, non-mitis, non- 
feliz, non-pius, &c. The same principle is also found appli- 
cable to negative compounds carrying a good sense, such as in- 
nocens, inculpatus, &c. They have a stronger sense than non- 
nocens, or non-culpatus, as also our word blameless means 
much more than not blamed. And so, too, the Latin immor- 
talis, and our immortality, have a depth and largeness of 
meaning altogether transcending that of the mere separate neg- 
ative phrases—such as non-mors, or not-death. In this view 
the proverb becomes a climax, or amplifying parallelism. The 
second part, by this peculiarity of expression, rises abuve the 
first—‘‘ In the way of the righteous there is life,—its course is 
the pathway to im-mortality”—even that ‘ eternal life’ 
{or déavacia) which knows no death,—that everlasting health 
(4péevcia) which knows no disorganization,—that never-failing 
and never-forfeited inheritance which Peter describes by neg- 
atives of similar intensity, as APOAPTOS, AMIANTO2, AMA- 
PANTO>—in-corruplible, un-defilable, un-decaying ,— reserv- 
éd in the heavens for those who are kept by the power of God 
fhrough faith unto salvation.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
V. 8. “ The ransom of a man’s life are his riches ; 
But the poor heareth not rebuke.” 

The connection between the two members (which is not ob- 
vious at first view) will be seen by looking closely at the first. 
wd) 122 may refer to the power of wealth in delivering its 

sessor from almost every species of worldly difficulty ; but 
by taking it with special reference to judicial proceedings, we 
discover the antithesisat once. Riches may buy a manoff from 
justice ; they have often done so; but they are not unfrequent- 
ly, too, the cause, or occasion, of drawing down accusations 
against him as the very ground of exactions for his deliver- 
ance. ‘This was peculiarly the case in the extremes of de- 
mocracy and despotism. In the one, the rich man’s wealth 
was a continual temptation to the tyrant, in the other an ob- 
ject of jealousy to the mob,—or rather to the demagogues who 
ruled the mob. Of this Lucian gives us a lively, though not 
overdrawn picture, in his dialogue entitled ‘* Somnium seu Gal- 
lus,” 194 Lip. Ifsuch a view be correct, the latter clause of 
the proverb furnishes an offset to the first. It is a contrast of 
reciprocal advantages. ‘The rich man’s wealth buys him off 
from condemnation ; the poor man’s insignifiance is his securi- 
ty against assault. 1 may be taken in the sense of accusa- 
tion, charge, increpatio, xarnyipnua. ** But you,’’ says Lucian 
in the sketch referred to, ‘‘ have no apprehensions from rob- 
bers; you have no reckonings with wicked and unfaithful 
stewards ; you have no fear of the informer,’’—which seems to 
be just about what is intended in the second member of this 
proverb. Baronius says that the early Christians used this 
proverb by way of defence of their conduct, when, in persecu- 
tion, they appeased the rage of their adversaries with presents. 


V. 19. “ The desire accomplished is sweet to the soul ; 
But it is an abomination to fools to depart from evil.” 


** The desire ’’ of the good would seem to be opposed to the 
aversion of the bad ; and yet there is nothing but very general 
and vague inference to show whose desire it is, or of what. 
There is, moreover, a want of symmetry in the antithesis. The 
subject and predicate in the two members, respectively, stand 
in an inverse order. There is but little contrast in the whole 
thought, although there is something of euphonic resemblance 
in the commencing words, M8 and 72y17, with which compare 
maxn, Ps. 119: 20. On the whole, the proverb, thus translated, 
lacks that point and neatness which would seem to be an essen- 
tial quality of this kind of writing. 

men may signify, in general, any strong desire, or longing, 
either good or bad. But a close examination of passages with 
@ concordance, would show that it is most commonly used, 
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either in malam partem, for some wrong object; or if not bad 
in itself, that it gets that aspect frequently, in consequence of 
its inordinate exercise. It is most naturally to be taken in 
one of these ways when there is nothing in the context to de- 
termine it toa good sense. It is generally sensual (concupis. 
centia), to say the least. Taking this view, we get a clear 
antithesis and an instructive sense, if we can only eccommo- 
date 773 to it. This word, as the Niphal of the substantive 
verb, does not so much denote here what is accomplished, in 
the sense of factum, as what is simply and absolutely past— 
_preteritum. Hence it gets what might seem to be its unfa- 
vorable sense, and which some grammarians and lexicogra- 
phers have regarded as differing so widely from the common 
signification, as to denote a different root to which they have 
given the senses fractus, or debilitatus est. As in Daniel 2: 1, 
where it may be rendered—not “ his sleep brake from him,” 
as our translation has it, or was broken, but, his sleep was 
gone—it was all over for that night—he could sleep no more. 
Hence also, in Dan. 8: 27, it is joined with 9n) (J was sick), 
and may be rendered, confectus eram, or, to use a common 
expression—it was all over with him—he was spent, ex- 
hausted, gone. There is a very striking example of this use 
of the passive of the substantive verb to denote the absolute 
past, Ezek. 21: 12—7nnn ARI FIN, “ Lo it is coming, and 
gone, saith the Lord.’”’ In the prophetic vision, it is regarded 
already as among the things that were— 
Fuimus Troés, fuit Ilium, et ingens 

: Gloria Teucroram— 

compare also Ezek. 39: 8. 

Giving the word here this sense of absolute pastness, or 
preterition, and taking xn in malam partem, or in the sense 
of concupiscence or inordinate desire, we have a clear and sig- 
nificant rendering—one that commends itself, we think, to 
critical attention. The desire when past, that is, the tempta- 
tion successfully resisted, the inordinate appetite conquered 
and numbered among things that were, is pleasant, very 
pleasant to the soul. Every man’s own experimental philos- 
ophy may teach him the truth of the maxim, and every man 
may have the pleasure if he wills it. There is no feeling 
more delightful than that which succeeds such a victory, es- 
pecially if connected with a triumph over some malevolent as 
‘well as sensual passion, or coming after some act of resolute 
self-denial. It is not simply a feeling of release, but of abso- 
lute freedom. It is a consciousness of growth, of enlargement, 
of increased and increasing spiritual strength, of progress in 
the true dper7—the true and absolute good. It may be on this 

count that our Saviour so commends and enjoins it, namely : 
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as a good per se, irrespective of any Epicurean or utilitarian 
value it may have as the means of averting a greater pain, or 
securing the unhindered enjoyment of some stronger ‘‘ pas- 
sional attraction’ than it yields. Christ's teachings on this 
subject must certainly have been something more than that 
nicely calculating maxim of the sensual philosophy—hac usu- 
rum compensatione sapientem, ut voluptatem fugiat, si ea ma- 
jorem dolorem effectura sit, et dolorem suscipiat, majorem effi- 
cientem voluptatem.’ 

Epicurus and his school maintained that there was happi- 
ness in the. recollection of sensual pleasures that were past. 
Quocirea gaudere (inquit) tamdiu, dum presentem sentiat 
voluptatem—prospicere quoque venientem, nec pra@teritam 
preterfluere sinere: ita perpetuas et contextas voluptates in 
sapiente fore semper, cum expectatio speratarum voluptatum 
perceptarum memorié jangeretur. Cicero,’ however, without 
any ceremony, charges him, and justly, too, with giving the 
lie to the plainest assertions of our common human nature. 


Pleasure coming (783, as the word should be translated, Prov.. 


13: 12) is pleasant, and this is the only state in which it 
maintains itself unchanged and unalloyed. Pleasure enjoying, 
if we may use the word, or in the act of being enjoyed, begins 
already to die ; it expires with gratification ; it passes its max- 
imum point the very moment fruition commences, and then is 
suicidal, or self-destructive, as Plato shows in the Gorgias ; 
where he proves that on this account it cannot be the good. 
.. This is the law of sensual enjoyment. Much less can it exist 
in the past. On the contrary, it leaves satiety and weariness, 
and often remorse, as a sting behind it when it is ‘‘ accom- 
plished ;” as every sensualist’s experience would fully testify. 
But the desire past—the temptation resisted—the warfare over 
—the victory won—the soul is filled with a happiness, not 
merely superior to sensual pleasure, and of a higher degree of 


purity, but altogether of a different nature. It is that calm 


and solid bliss that no word could have so well expressed as 
the Hebrew >y. It has in it a feeling of eternity, of sub- 
stantiality, of incorruptibility, of immortality, of that uncloy- 
ing freshness which our Saviour compares to a well-spring, 
ever rising up to everlasting life. 


'Cic. Tuse. Q. v. 33. The wise man would thus balance the scales, as to’ 


deny himself a pleasure, if it was going to produce a greater pain, and to un- 
dergo a pain, if it would be the means of securing a greater pleasure. 

* Wherefore he has joy whilst he is feeling the came that is present ; 
with joy he contemplates the pleasure that is approaching ; nor does he suffer 
even rod to flow by and escape. ‘Thus there is for the wise man a round of 
perpetual and P wets ftom. delights. Together with the present, he has 
the expectation of joys yet existing in hope, joined to the pleasant memory of 
those that are past. Cic. Tusc. Q. v. 33. 
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ayn is well rendered here—‘‘is sweet”—“‘is sweet to 
the soul.”” We cannot think it extravagant to regard this 
sense of the verb as having come from, or as having some connec. 
tion with, the noun 35y, the evening (vespera), as associated 
with the ideas of calmness, of meditation, of reflection, or some 
such conception as gave rise to that beautiful word for night 
which occurs in the Greek poetry—#gpivr—the hour of good 
feeling, of serene thoughtfulness, of serious happiness. Com- 
pare Ps. 104: 34: ‘My meditation of him shall be sweet ; | 
will be happy in the Lord.”? See also Prov. 3: 24, where it is 
used in a connection beautifully appropriate to the idea of such 
an etymology—‘‘ When thou liest down thou shalt not fear ; 
thou shalt lie down and thy sleep shall be sweet.” 

If this view of the first member can be sustained, there is 
presented a significant antithesis in the second, ‘‘ But fools can- 
not bear to depart from evil.” They cannot overcome temp- 
tation; they cannot practice self-denial. They, therefore, 
know nothing of its happiness ; and not of its happiness merely, 
but of the exceeding desirableness of that resulting state which 
is the freedom, the power, the true virtue of the soul, as well 
as its highest rationality. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
V. 14. “ The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity ; 
But a wounded spirit who can bear ?” 

It is said by some that the distinction between soul and body, 
as two separate entities, is nowhere presented in the Old Tes- 
tament. We think, however, to say nothing of many other 
places, that it is to be found in this very proverb, although not so 
fully brought out in the translation as it might be. But little 
objection can be taken to the particular words of the com- 
mon version ; and yet, asa whole, it seems to obscure the point, 
if not the essential thought of the original. The position of the 
terms perverts the emphasis: ‘‘ But the wounded spirit who can 
bear ?”” We get from this the sense of endurance merely. The 
answer is—No one can bear it—no one can endure it—it is be- 
yond the human patience. This is the thought that would be 
generally suggested, although the translation, even as it stands, 
is capable of a higher meaning. 

May it not rather be rendered—But who shall sustain (or 
bear up) the wounded spirit—or more correctly still—* The 
wounded spirit, who shall sustain it ?’’—with that emphasis 
on the pronoun which would appear to be demanded by the man- 
ner in which it is suffixed (almost redundantly, it would seem,) 
to the verb in the original. The change may seem slight, and 
yet it conveys a striking difference of meaning, or at all events, 
a more enlarged and elevated significance. NM? and its kin- 
dred nouns always presents the idea of bodily infirmity, and 
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the antithesis absolutely requires that idea. 9292 may some- 
times have the sense of patient endurance, where the subject 
and object are the same, although, in most cases, it refers to 
the sustaining of something ab extra, by way of nourishment, 
support, or defence ; as here the bodily disease may be regard- 
ed as something extraneous to the spirit. The same may be 
said of xv). In some few cases, when the context requires it, 
(as Isa. 1: 14; Mich. 7: 9,) it may have the simple subjective 
sense of enduring (patiens), bearing with, but most generally 
denotes the supporting power of something foreign to the thing 
supported. ‘This, too, would seem to be demanded by the em- 
phatic repetition of the pronoun. We have, then, a double an- 
tithesis (or, rather, antithetical climax,) one part of which is 
the silent answer implied. ‘‘ The spirit or higher part of man 
can sustain the bodily infirmity, or the body in its infirmity ; 
but who shall sustain the stricken spirit ?”? Answer—a higher 
spirit ; something out of man, above the spirit of man, even as 
the human soul is above the body. In other words, it is the 
wip mp, the Divine Spirit, 6 MapaxAnros, the Comforter. The 
silent answer has more power than the strongest affirmative. 
The stricken spirit (9823) cannot be sustained by itself. It must 
look out of itself, and above itself, to the Great Physician of 
souls, ‘* Who healeth the stricken in heart and bindeth up their 
wounds.”’ Ps. 147: 3. Compare also Isa. 57: 16: ‘1 would 
not always contend with them, neither would I be always 
wroth ; for the very spirit would faint (or swoon, *)0y") before 
me, and the souls which I have made.’’ In such expressions, 
we may find something of a key to the very difficult passage, 
Gen. 6: 3, rendered, ‘“‘ My spirit shall not always strive with 
man, for that he is flesh.” Whether we regard ‘™®, there, as 
denoting the human spirit breathed into man by God, as we 
are told, Gen. 2: 7, (and which he might, therefore, properly 
call my spirit, my spirit which I have given him), or as intend- 
ing the Divine Spirit per se,—and whatever view we may take 
of the difficult word })", as expressive, either of striving, or in- 
dwelling, or lordship, still we have the clear distinction between 
the spiritual and the material, as well as the great ascending pro- 
gression of dependence ; or, in other words, that as the flesh is de- 
pendent on the spirit, so is the spirit dependent on the Divine. 
Fora more hopeful and cheering presentation of the same truth, 
in its more moral or spiritual aspect, see Isa. 40: 30, ‘‘ Even 
the youths shall faint ; the young men shall utterly fail; but 
they that wait upon (or look to) the Lord shall renew their 
strength (om shall get new vigor from the parent root, see 
Job 14: 7; Isa. 9:9); they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles ; they shall run and not be weary; they shall walk and 
not faint.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
VESTIGES OF A REDEEMER IN THE RELIGIONS OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD. 
By Asaurit Aspor, New York. 

In tracing man’s primitive knowledge of a Redeemer through 
all his wanderings, we regret that we cannot please such as 
take low and humanizing views of him, or deny the neces- 
sity of sucha work as the church, through her prophets and 
apostles, has learned that he should accomplish. In all the 
ancient world perpetual prayers ascended, and perpetual heca- 
tombs bled upon myriads of altars, so that the sun never set 
upon the world’s sacrifices; even as it now shines on forever 
round the globe, affording perpetual light to the worship of 
Christ, while Sabbath by Sabbath, and morning by morning, 
they offer prayer and praise to Him that is alive and was dead, 
and ‘‘ hath by one offering forever perfected those that are sanc- 
tified.’’ Indeed, we have only to lift up our eyes to the heavens 
for witness ; for upon the very forehead of the sky itself the 
most ancient people of the first dispersion in Chaldee land or 
Egypt have engraved the fall and recovery of man. In all the 
older constellations we have clear traces of the contest fore- 
shadowed in the curse of Satan. In all these the serpent has 
his part. Perseus uses his victory over Medusa to deliver An- 
dromeda, and holds in his hand the terrible head surrounded 
with serpents. Hercules crushes the Dragon’s head. Ophiu- 
chus bears a serpent. In later times the serpent denoted other 
things, and in particular the Agathodemon, or Good Genius ; 
as well as the Deluge, that they have commemorated on the 
sphere by the Hydra, as among the Egyptians it was repre- 
sented by a crocodile bearing an ark or ship in which stands 
the figure of a God. It may, indeed, appear strange that the 
same figure should be found with so many significations. Still 
this alters not the fact. As it was customary to denote eternity 
by a serpent drawn in a circle and biting his tail, so it became 
an emblem of the Divine Wisdom and Providence ; and hence we 
have on ancient gems and medals an eye surrounded by a serpent 
to set forth the Divine care and preservation of mankind from 
the deluge ; and according to Horu’s Apollo, the world under 
Divine Providence is pictured by a palace surrounded with a 
serpent. But it will not be difficult to show that all these 
serpent-emblems are really from one and the same stock, 
and refer to one person alone. 

None can have failed to notice that in all ancient nations 
the Deity was held to consist ina Trinal Unity, according to 
that saying in the Magic or Chaldee Oracles cited by Patriciusout 
of Damascius, ‘‘in all the world shines forth a Trinity, wherein 
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a Unity is first.” Damascius and Eugubinus cite from Eude- 
mus a saying that, according to the mystic theology of the 
Egyptians, the Godhead was invoked by name of “‘ the unknown 
darkness,’’ to be thrice repeated. And that this was done in 
some form amid the service of the Jewish temple there can 
be no doubt, since in the Cherubic hymn (that is most evi- 
dently drawn from the temple worship) both Isaiah and the 
author of the Apocalypse heard say, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of Hosts.’’ The Persian theologists agreed with the Pytha- 
gorean and Jewish idea of three persons in one God, of 
which the first was Ormuzd, the second Mithras, and the 
third named Psyche by the Greeks, i. e., the Spirit, that 
proceeds from the first and the second; according to a 
Chaldee Oracle in Proclus, next the Paternal Mind I Psyche 
dwell. This Paternal Mind, we are told by Psellus, is the 
second person, (58s), and Pletho says that the first person 
(6 «prog Seog) is Oromasdes. ‘To this agrees Plutarch, (De Iside 
and Osiride), when he says that “‘ Zoroaster assigned the first 
place to Oromasdes, who in the Oracles is called the Father, 
and the middle to Mithras, who in the same Oracles is called 
the second Mind ; though he makes the third to consist not of 
Psyche, (as the genuine Oracles do,) but of Ahriman or Arima- 
nius, the same with Hades or Pluto, or the Oriental Siva, the 
Destroyer; a form of the Trinity mixed up of the primitive 
idea with that of Noah’s three sons, the Ba@wlim of the Serip- 
tures, the generated Cabiri of the Egyptians and Phenicians, 
the Jove, Neptune, and Pluto of Western mythology; while 
among the ancient Persians, according to the Arabians, (as 
Abulfeda) God or Light is Kadiman, the eldest of beings, 
while Darkness or Arimanius was a creature, exactly answer- 
ing to Satan, the head of fallen spirits, named in the Chal- 
dee Oracles, ‘‘ beasts of the earth,’’ (Sipés xé4ovis), or * terres- 
trial dogs,’’ (x4évvixives), and by Empedocles ‘‘ Demons hurled 
down from heaven and pursued by Divine vengeance,” (0i Se#Aaeos 
xed oipavowsrsig daiwoves), In the proclamation of Cyrus for restor- 
ing the temple at Jerusalem, the God of the Jews is named 
by him “* the God,” and “‘ the Lord God of heaven.’’ Ez. 1: 2. 

What we have here advanced concerning the ancient doc- 
trine of the philosophers that God is a consubstantial Trinity, 
is upon grounds that cannot be subverted, though many of the 
Fathers may be cited to show that there was less of accuracy 
among heathen thaa among Christian writers in all things per- 
taining to theology. But by thus presenting the Trinity as of 
universal reception among the ancients, we are now prepared 
to show in what point and*in what person all the oldest ser- 
pent-emblems centre. That point is the seduction of mankind 
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by the infernal serpent, and that person is the Son of God, the 
second person of the Trinity among all nations, who, after a 
mortal conflict, overcomes the serpent, and so out of death 
brings forth life. Among the heathen who had less knowledge 
of the ancient enigmas, the serpent, being ever found compli- 
cated with man’s Redeemer, became an emblem of the Re- 
deemer himself, as the Agathodwemon, or Good Genius, the 
Creator and Preserver of the world, the Divine Wisdom, the 
Eternal Deity. The serpent (or some other destructive ani- 
mal) is complicated with man’s Redeemer, and not with 
either the Father or the Eternal Spirit. 

Thus Apollo, the Pean or god of healing, is named Pythius, 
for slaying the serpent Python. Esculapius, another name of 
the same deity, (or, as Julian and Apuleius will make him,) 
the eternal idea of the healing art manifested in the human 
form, bears the serpent upon his wand; and after death is 
transformed into, or commemorated by, the figure of a serpent. 
Hygeia, who is a feminine form of the same divine healing 
Power, bears bound about her shoulders, like Mithras, the 
shape of a serpent. Jason (’In¢cv, the Healer,) as chief of the 
Argonauts, overcomes a serpent, and yokes to the plough fiery- 
breathing bulls. Cadmus, the instructor of men in arts and 
science, encounters a serpent and an army of giants before he 
can rear Thebes, and with his spouse Hermione is changed at 
death into a serpent. For Cadmus is the same with Osiris, 
not a mortal man; and instead of Thebes, he taught men to 
build the Theba or Ark after he had given Satan his death- 
wound, and by the flood he destroyed the giants, allowing 
none to escape but the three families of the Ark, to repeople the 
earth. Orpheus in Damascius figures Hercules (the God-Man, 
Ourchol or Arcles, the fire god of the Orientals,) as a dragon 
with golden wings, having three heads, whereof one was like 
that of a lion, another like that of a bull, and in the midst the 
countenance of a god. Hermes, the interpreter between God 
and man, holds a wand and serpents intertwined. Perseus, 
by divine power, slays the Gorgon, and bears in triumph the 
head of Medusa twining with serpents before he can deliver 
Andromeda from ‘‘ the dragon of the sea.’? Minerva, the Di- 
vine Wisdom, bears upon her breast and upon her shield the 
same head of Gorgon, the “neck cut off, yet rolling eyes in 
death.”’ Osiris is slain by Typhon, the Destroyer, and again 
rises from the dead. Adonis is slain of a wild beast, and 
afterward returns from the grave. At his festivals they bore 
vases of flowers mingled with serpents, to commemorate Eden 
and the infernal serpent. The worshipers of Bacchus bear a 
Thyrsus twined with snakes, and bind about their locks with 
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flowers and serpents. The priests of Osiris wear the figure of 
a serpent in their head-dress; and the Trinity of Egypt is 
formed of a winged globe and serpent; the globe, according to 
Sanchoniatho, denoting the Father as self-existent, eternal, 
incomprehensible, without beginning or end; the serpent, the 
Divine Wisdom and creative power, and the wings that active 
and loving Spirit which gives life and joy to all things created. 
Serapis, like Vishnu, is bound in the folds of a serpent, or 
with his dead body, as a chain holds the triplasian Cerberus ; 
as our Messiah, through the sufferings of death, has been raised 
to rule over all things in heaven, and earth, and hell. The 
statues of Isis (as the wife of Osiris) were adorned with a tiara, 
wherein were twined asps; and this the kings, as well as the 
priests of Egypt, imitated by wearing high bonnets surround- 
ed by figures of serpents, and surmounted by a globe. Here, 
too, we are to assign the origin of that Oriental figure whereby 
the earth is made to rest upon a serpent, that in turn rests upon a 
tortoise. The tortoise represents the original ocean from which 
the earth was raised; the serpent is the Divine Demirgus, 
who raised the earth from the sea ; and the whole is identical 
with that of the fable of Delos, raised up from the sea to become 
the birth-place of Apollo, the Divine Humanity. So, to contra- 
dict the pretences of the heathen in regard to their gods, the 
Almighty says by his prophet, ‘‘ The earth and all the inhab- 
itants thereof are dissolved; I bear up the pillars thereof.” 
Ps. 75:3. For that the ancients well understvod the spherici- 
ty and self-supporting power of the earth there is no question, 
since Pythagoras and the Greeks learned it from them, and in 
the oldest books known there is no other view of it. See Job 
26:7; 38:6. 

And as the second person of the Trinity has been thus com- 
plicated withthe serpent in Oriental imagery, so it has been 
to a great extent customary to unite the serpent with other 
distinguished characters who after death were honored as 
Heroes and Demi-gods, or mediatorial Spirits of an inferior 
grade. Thus they say that Cecrops (i. q. Cyclops, the sun,) 
was of a double nature, having the mixed form of a man 
and a dragon: and the same was true also of Erichthonius ; 
the holy man Nun (or Noah, the same with Cecrops or Ina- 
chus,) is said by Lilius Gyraldus (Syntag, 1.) to have been 
born in the form of a serpent, and this was in a place 
named by Epiphanius Idal Baoth. For it is well known 
that in all the heathen world there has been a settled opin- 
ion, from the earliest times, that the Deliverer of mankind 
should be born of a woman through the power of God; and 
hence every remarkable person became honored as either 
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that Deliverer himself, or some distinguished type of him, 
sent into the world in a similar manner with him. To this 
day the Grand Lama is regarded as an incarnation of him 
who is to be born of a Virgin. Virgil compliments the son of 
Pollio with the character of that God-Man under whose reign 
the golden age shall return. Dionysus or Bacchus (the same 
with Silenus in his human form) is born of Semele or Thyone, 
(named also Ino and Hermione,) as Apollo of Latona, or the 
Dioseuri of Leda, Mercury of Maia, Hercules of Alemena, and 
Adonis of Myrrha; all of whom were born of mortal mothers, 
but they had one common father, the Creator of heaven and 
earth. For Cinyras, the father of Adonis or Tammuz, was 
Kiun Arez or Kiun Ur, the Lord of the sun, even as Adonis 
was the sun itself; so that Cinyras answers to Helios, in like 
manner as Adonis to Apollo, and both are the same with Hy- 
perion and Pheeton. 

Nor, in tracing these resemblances and correspondencies be- 
tween the Son of God and many personages in the heathen 
Pantheon, are we to be hindered by the fact that in the heathen 
world these gods and demi-gods were in part the paragons of 
all that is most lawless and loose ; for, since heathenism was 
invented that men might enjoy unbounded license in sinning, 
we are to expect to find the very gods to be such as were raised 
to heaven for their crimes ; and Paul asserts as much when he 
sums up the proofs of human depravity, in his Epistle to the 
Romans, by saying that though the whole world knew the 
transgressors of God’s Jaws to be worthy of death, yet all con- 
tinued to transgress, and had pleasure in such as were like 
themselves, Still the truth of God is not altered through their 
perverseness, but is illustrated the more by the lies of his foes. 
Light is only dimmed, not destroyed, when it is reflected from 
the surface of some noisome pool ; nor is the body of the sun 
less real, or some grand figure seen in his light less perfect, 
because seen through some window of stained glass cut into 
many forms and mixed with artificial shapes no way homoge- 
neous, or reflected from a thousand mirrors distorted, and va- 
rious, and discolored to infinity. And though the Varros, and 
Segvolas, and Platos, and Tullys of the heathen world may 
have been unable to contemplate the original truth in its purity 
without effect from the perversions and distortions of an inex- 
tricable Mythology, yet the great lights of Judaism and Chris- 
tendom are encumbered with no such difficulties ; and among 
them there has ever been a well-settled persuasion that the 
fables of heathenism are based in religious rites and enigmas 
of a date far more ancient than the founding of Athens, Mem- 
phis, or Babylon, or even the building of the ark itself; and 
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through all their variations we see clearly shadowed forth the 
Son of God and his works. And, even as the Fathers of the 
church used those fables to shame the idolists of their times, 
so there have not been and will not be wanting in later times 
such as know how to use the same fables to the confutation 
and shame of such as slight the Divine Word, by showing 
that ‘‘ the doctrine of Christ.’’ though clearly exhibited in the 
church by her Scriptures alone, is yet witnessed and confirmed 
by the universal consent of mankind in all ages. 

Thus the old Persians represent Ahriman as taking the form 
of a serpent to destroy, by his venom, the man-bull, the first 
head of our race, whence he corrupted the whole world, and 
rendered necessary the deluge to wash out the stains of evil, 
when another man-bull became a second head to the race. 
Pherecydes, of Syra, calls the serpent Ophioneus, and says he 
is the leader of those evil spirits who warred on Cronus and 
were cast down to Tartarus, there to dwell in mutual hatred 
forever. Here Cronus, or Saturn, is God, and, as God, is the 
Redeemer who vanquishes the Powers of Darkness ; even as he 
is named “ their first estate’ by the apostle Jude, and for their 
rebellion against him, the rebel angels are reserved under 
chains of darkness against the judgment. The Persian Ahri- 
man fought against Ormuzd and the fixed stars, with the in- 
tent to ruin the world, and was cast down to hell with all his 
associates. The Gothic Scalds sing how the Serpent was cast 
down to the bottom of the sea, but he grew to such a magnitude 
as to encirele the earth, and was slain by Thor, the first-born 
of God, and Mediator for men, who himself expired in the con- 
flict. 

The Mediator-God is also held to have been translated in his 
own body. Ganymede is borne to heaven upon the wings of 
Jove’s own eagle, and sits as Aquarius, to pour from his cup 
the stream of life. The Hindoo Buddha is taken alive to 
heaven from the summit of Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, and Hes- 
perus, the son of Atlas, ascends from the summit of his pater- 
nal mountain, and shines as the star of evening upon the verge 
of the western sky. Orpheus goes alive into the world of death 
to rescue his lost Eurydice, who was slain by a serpent, and 
returns again to the earth. Hercules also passes over the Styx 
and returns with the triple-headed dog—that is, with the do- 
minion of the whole world as the Divine humanity glorified. 
They tell us that the lion was placed upon the celestial sphere 
to commemorate his first labor and victory over the Nemean 
lion, while, in reality, the lion is of unknown date, and is prob- 
ably the same with the man-lion of Oriental fables—that is, the 
Divine humanity ; the same that the Hindoos will have as one 
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of the incarnations of their Vishnu, when he tore in pieces the 
tyrant and atheist, Hiranakaspu ; the same as he whose statues 
are found in the ruins of Nineveh; the same, doubtless, with 
him whom Jacob named as the sign of Judah; that gave the 
name Ariel, the Lion of God, to Jerusalem by the prophet 
Isaiah; the same that in the Apocalypse is named the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah. Next to him, also, sits his virgin mother, 
formerly pictured as having in her hand two ears of corn, and 
among the Chinese Buddhists, as holding in her arms a child 
that bears a cross, while after her are poised the scales, that in 
later times have been called the Scales of Apollo, wherewith 
he weighs the actions of men in the spiritual world. In like 
manner the Eagle represents Hercules under figure of Me- 
rops (i. q. Mar. Ob, the Serpent-Lord), the father of Pheton, 
and the same with Helius, the father of Apollo. In that 
strange romance named the Second of Esdras, we have the 
Eagle to signify the empire of the Caesars and the Popes, and 
the Son of God, as a fierce lion from the forest, roars upon her 
and she vanishes, while he shall stand up to judge the world. 
At the period of the flood Taurus led the signs of spring, and 
Leo coincided with the summer solstice. As this sign was 
that under which the family of the ark began to cultivate the 
ground (for they came out of the ark toward the end of May), 
so there is a special appropriateness in making it the sign of 
him who should be manifested as ‘‘ the Son of God,’’ and ‘ the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah,’’ under whose providence they had 
been brought out from the ruins of a former world to the pos- 
session of the new, in which he should be known as the ‘‘ Head 
of the creation of God ;”’ and were confirmed in their possession 
of it by a special covenant, to which the showery bow sitting 
upon clouds opposite the sun remains a remarkable and perpet- 
ual witness ; whence also the heathen have their Iris to be the 
daughter of Thaumus or Thammuz, the ‘ Secret’? or the 
‘** Wonderful ” of prophetic visions. 1 

Having thus identified the person in whom all serpent-em- 
blems centre, we may add also concerning his leading charac- 
teristics, that the heathen were not without some clear vati- 
cinations of what is more fully revealed in the Scriptures. 
Plato knew of him as one whom men would not suffer long to 
live, but would put out his eyes, and hale him by violence to 
a disgraceful death. Soin the Fables, we find him the son 
ofa persecuted mother. Latona, pregnant of Jove with Apollo, 
is interdicted from all places where she may bear her immortal 
progeny till Delos, once floating at random, be fixed and raised 
above the sea-level. So Rho, when pregnant by Apollo, is 
driven from her father’s house to wander over the world until she 
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bears Anius in the cave Eubcea ; a fable of the same import as 
the other, and the persons are the same. So Semele and others, 
pregnant by Jove, were persecuted by the jealousy of Juno ; 
and Hercules, when an infant, was beset with the force of two 
powerful serpents. Bacchus must be, when a child, exposed 
in an ark upon the waters, or hid of his father with his nurse 
Amalthea in the isle of Nysa, to save him from the fury of 
Rhea, or Juno. Myrrha, when about to bear Adonis, is doomed 
to death by her own father. Thus the heathen agree with our 
own sacred writers, who predict for the Son of God all the 
hatred of men and devils, and describe how he came into the 
world with a price set upon his head, and how he was born of 
a woman doomed by the laws of her country to a disgraceful 
death. 

Then, though this Divine progeny possesses the right of 
governing the whole world, yet shall he not for a long time 
rule over the nations without active and potent foes to dispute 
with him the empire of the earth. Thus, in Virgil, they shall 
bring presents from the whole world to the cradle of the young 
God; the serpent shall die, and all hurtful plants shall grow 
no longer. He shall see gods and heroes ; and when he grows 
up to the capacity of knowing good and evil, there shall still 
be frauds and hatreds, ships of war, and cities defended by 
walls. Another Argo shall bear heroes over the sea, and a 
second Achilles shall war upon anew Troy. But when he 
comes to full manhood, all things shall be changed, and the 
former state of the world return no more. There shall be no 
more any ships upon the sea laden with the merchandise of 
every clime ; for all lands shall bear common fruits without toil, 
as in the first ages of time under the rule of Ophion or Saturn, 
and all things shall be clad in beauty and filled with ineffable 
and never-ending joy. ‘To the same effect our Messiah is sung 
by all his prophets as after his glorification sitting long upon 
his hill of Sion, ‘‘ expecting until his enemies shall be made 
his footstool,’’ while the ‘‘ Mystery of iniquity,” like another 
Babylon, rises and rules the earth to the wearing out of his 
saints through ages, until at last his foes are consumed by the 
sword of his mouth, and the earth is filled with peace and 
rejoicing under his undisputed rule forever. 

Nor were the heathen at all ignorant of the moral conditions 
whereby man finds favor before the offended Majesty of heaven. 
Thus Longianus, in St. Augustine, says, ‘‘ We are to approach 
the supreme God through the inferior gods, not without puri- 
fying rites.” Thus the Gentiles and the Jews alike expected 
deliverance through a Mediatorial Power, and used purifying 
rites and expiations, that they might find peace according to 
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the conditions of that service ordained of God from the begin- 
ning of the world ; whose leading signs were always water and 
blood: the latter signifying the expiating of sin, the former 
by the blood of Christ, the purifying of the soul from the pollu- 
tions of sin, through the sanctification of the Spirit. Thus 
ZBneas, in Virgil, sacrifices victims to the infernal gods, when 
about to enter the land of the dead, and sprinkles himself with 
running water at the portals of Elysium, when he comes to 
behold the countenances of the just. And, lest any in these 
days of lawless speculation should rail upon our doctrine of 
Christ crucified as a shred of the old heathenism, an apostle 
clearly affirms that Christ came ‘ not by water only ”’ (as they 
will have it), ‘* but by water and blood.”? That is, the work 
of Christ is not only to wash away the filth and remove the 
ignorance of men, but also to expiate by his blood the guilt of 
our offences before the justice of the Father, that ‘‘ God may 
be just and the justifier of them that believe.” 

And what, in general, the mediation of demons among the 
heathen really implied we are told by Plato in his book De 
Legibus, when he says they are placed in the midst between 
God and man to be the bearers of sacrifices and the prayers of 
men to the gods, and also of all good gifts and benefits from 
God to men, including a right interpretation of his mind, and 
will, and precepts for the direction of life; so that by their 
means there is kept up a friendly correspondence and commu- 
nion between men and God that were otherwise impossible ; 
and these demons he will have to be (¢wépyovres) co-rulers 
with the Supreme God. Also that some influence from with- 
out man is necessary to lead him to the practice of virtue is 
evidently taught by Socrates, in Plato, when he makes human 
corruption natural (xaxiv Jugurov) from our origin, and denies 
that virtue is by nature, or teachable, whence it must come by 
Divine inspiration, and needs not the concurrence of man in 
those that receive it. And Plato again says that the original 
divine nature prevalent in the golden age became afterward so 
tempered with the mortal part of man as to lose its control, 
and be given up to the lusts of the flesh, whereby all has been 
debauched and ruined. He makes man fall into a state of 
emptiness and inhumanity, and from the divine first estate 
into that of atheism; even as Paul also tells the Ephesians 
that men are by nature (déés) godless. He also compares the 
soul at first to a winged chariot, that once moved at will 
through heaven and earth; but now, being confined with the 
body, it has lost its wings, and is retained as a prisoner under 
the tyranny of unlawful lusts. Again, in Timeus Locrus, he 
affirms that we follow in the way of our first parents, and that 
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the cause of our depravity is rather to be sought in them than 
in ourselves ; adding, that we are in a state of death, and the 
body is but our sepulchre. 

And since we have already seen that the Mythological fic- 
tions of the heathen contain evident and numerous marks of a 
Divine Redeemer, the God-Man (Ssaévpwrog), who is also the 
second person of the trinity under all known forms, so we shall 
find in Plato most evident glimpses of the covenant of grace 
by the trinity, whereby man can be restored to his lost holi- 
ness and bliss. For in one of his Epistles he says, ‘‘ Let there 
be a compact framed with an oath witnessing by the God of 
all things, the Ruler of things present and future, and the 
Father of that Ruler and Cause, whom, according to our phi- 
losophy, we make to be the true being, and may all clearly 
know, so far as is possible, to favored man.’’ Hence we may 
perceive by what means man is to escape from this miserable 
state, according to Plato, when he will have us to conform to 
the Divine nature and let grow again the golden wings of vir- 
tue and truth; for which escape we have in ourselves no 
power, but all our sufficiency is from above. And though 
there may have been to the heathen a most painful uncertainty 
in regard to the way by which we are to gain complete exemp- 
tion from all our ills, yet this could never at all restrain them 
from the persuasion that we may so escape ; and we have Plato 
saying again, that though justice and temperance and other 
virtues may have but little splendor in our present state, yet 
in the life to come we shall behold the beautiful in its perfec- 
tion: neither could he find reason to question the actual in- 
dwelling in man of the Divinity (civ daiyova) ; which indwelling 
he makes the only condition of true and rational liberty. 

Thus far we have traced the vestiges of a Redeemer among 
the heathen, with occasional note how they symbolize with the 
views taught concerning him in the Scriptures. But when we 
come to the Scriptures themselves, we shall be able to show 
with still greater clearness what was the most ancient faith 
of men in the Messiah, and how that doctrine of him which 
was known to the first men received its true development from 
age to age until he came in the flesh, and, after suffering death 
for our sins, ascended up to heaven to sit as ‘*head over all 
things,’’ and to make all things ‘‘ work together for good to 
those that love him.’’ We shall thus ascend to an ago far 
higher than the origin of the oldest fables, and trace by their 
side the views of such as in their own times were led by the 
Divine inspiration into all the truth it has pleased God to reveal. 

When man, driven out of Paradise, beheld far off the light 
of that flaming sword wherewith the cherubim turned in per- 
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petual circle about the tree of life, then, too, sounded in his 
ears the promise of the old serpent’s bruise through “the seed 
of a woman.” Sabbath by Sabbath, before the place where 
God had revealed the sight of his glory as a devouring fire, 
arose the smoke of a sin-offering, that by its sacred shade 
should render the Shechinah more tolerable to mortal eyes. 
And when atheist Cain refused the holocaust of fed beasts, and 
placed instead upon the consecrated turf a thank-offering of 
fruits and flowers, the Majesty of heaven disdained not to 
argue with inexcusable man, and show with what offering he 
should own the guilt of his soul and man’s only hope of a true 
expiation for sin before God. ‘A sin-offering lies couched be- 
fore thy door; he comes willingly to thee, and by him shalt 
thou prevail.” Cain preferred to slay his own brother, and 
leave uncelebrated the sacrifice that should have humbled his 
rebellious heart; and he went away trembling before the Divine 
wrath to raise up a nation without God and without a Re- 
deemer, bound by their own perverseness to worship the stars 
and the spheres, until the incensed arm of the Almighty rolled 
the waters of a flood over the earth for their destruction. 

And when the family of the Ark descended from the Arme- 
nian summits to take possession of the new world, then also 
went up the smoke of the fat of lambs as a sweet-smelling 
savor before God, and he was pleased to make the rainbow to 
sit upon a watery cloud, to be the sign of a covenant of peace. 
Thus near the sacred mount of that first paradise, and in sight 
of that same ineffable glory whence he had conversed with man 
through sixteen hundred years, and whence they saw his young 
servant ascend the heavens, we have again the sight of the 
Son, first instructing Noah how to build an ark “ for the saving 
of his house ;’’ and then renewing to man his covenant, whereby, 
as the adopted Son of God, he might obtain right to inherit the 
forfeited earth, and expect in his own race through the line of 
Shem to receive the Divine humanity manifested fully to the 
sight of all nations. With a single step, also, he reaches the 
plain of Shinar to smite that impious race gathered in defiance 
_ of his laws ; and with one stroke cleaves alike their temple to 
its base and their infidel speech to its roots; whence they are 
scattered at large over the earth. 

But scarce has the dust cleared away from the rifted bricks 
of Babel, and the lawless rabble of Nimrod, half alive, have 
gone hence to found Nineveh upon a safer shore, when we find 
the same visible Deity once more communing with Abram 
. concerning his departure for a distant land, where his altars 
shall smoke with accepted victims, and the son of his old age 
shall be redeemed by the sacrifice of a ram whole in the flames, 
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as a figure of him that in the end of the world shall take away 
sin by the offering up of himself. Again he touches the shores 
of the sea, and the cities of the plain go up in smoke and ashes, 
when his angels have led away just Lot from among the un- 
godly, as a sign that God “knows how to deliver the godly 
out of temptation, and to reserve the unjust to the day of judg- 
ment to be punished.”” Then hearing the cry of the fugitive 
Egyptian, he descends to deliver her son from death, and to 
make of him the father of twelve princes and a great nation; 
or, no less attentive to the anguish of Bethuel’s daughter, as- 
signs the lot of her twin progeny among the nations of the 
earth, and afterward comes in the smoke of the fat of lambs to 
counsel her husband in times of distress. And when her 
younger son has fled from the presence of his incensed brother, 
and lies stretched upon the bare earth beneath the open sky in 
the field of Luz, then, too, he lets down the steps of light 
whereon his angels move up and down to tend the affairs of men 
and himself, as in the mount of paradise, stands visible above, 
nor suffers the terrible Ophanium once to raise their thunder- 
ous wings beside the living wheels, until he can renew with 
the fugitive the covenant of peace, that of his race may spri 
the long ranks of prophets, priests, and kings that shall hera 
the advent and rejoice in the glory of Messiah, their antetype, 
who, with his apostles and martyrs, shall prevail over the 
refractory powers of the world and subdue all things to the 
obedience of faith. Then taking a human form, he wrestles 
with the patriarch, and consoles him against his fears of the 
fierce array of Esau, coming to plunder all his dear-bought 
wealth and slay his whole race with the sword ; or coming in 
the shape of a fugitive dream, he forbids the madness of the 
pursuing Syrian; and afterward affords his servant a long 
rest upon the consecrated ground of Bethel, and renews with 
him his covenant of peace, that assures the blessing of all 
nations upon his race through ages. 

Then disturbing with mysterious dreams the sleep of an 
Egyptian king, he makes way for the captive son of Rachel to 
be lifted from stocks and a dungeon to distribute bread to 
nations, and afford the afflicted Hebrews a place and rest where 
they may grow up to a nation that shall move the jealousy of 
future kings. Then standing by for a brief period, like the 
intermission of sleep to men, again “‘he touches the hills and 
they smoke.” The adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter, now 
long time a fugitive, stands awe-struck before the sight of his 
glory among the trees of Horeb, and receives from the lips of 
Israel’s Redeemer his commission that turns waters into blood, 
and with the force of ten supernatural plagues renders famous 
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among gods the deities of Egypt; until they come to the open 
sea, and gather in Sinai to hear from amid intolerable darkness 
the thunders of his law. 

Or turn we aside to the quiet vales of Uz, where the malice 
of man’s great Accuser prevails to lay upon Job insufferable 
griefs ; there, too, we shall find the knowledge of the same Di- 
vine Humanity no less clear, as the ‘‘ Daysman ”’ that can lay 
his hand upon both God and man for their reconcilement ; 
‘the Messenger,’’ the Interpreter, one of a thousand” that can 
stand up to show ,unto man his uprightness, and say of him, 
‘“‘ Preserve him from going down to the pit, for I have found a 
ransom ;”’ as ‘‘God’’ the ‘‘ Redeemer”’ that ‘‘ shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth’’ to raise the dead, and afford his faith- 
ful servants the reward of the beatific vision and a never-end- 
ing life. Here, too, the just man, sitting in dust and amid the 
ashes of his once hospitable hearth, learns to suffer in silence and 
abhor himself; when he is appointed intercessor for his accu- 
sers, and commanded to offer for the sign of their expiation the 
carcasses of rams and bulls whole in the flames, that they, too, 
may find a forgiving God where they have sought a God who 
rewards every man in this worldly life according to his works, 
and be themselves absolved from receiving in their own bodies 
that recompense which was due to their error who had made 
God to rule the world in righteousness without the tempera- 
ment of mercy, and without any true recognition of that 
Almighty Deliverer, with whom his most chosen saints are of- 
ten they that suffer deepest through the inconstancy of the 
world and the malice of hell, that they, too, at length may the 
more rejoice when they come to reign with him, and receive 
in their own bodies the never-ending and ineffable delights he 
has prepared for them that love him. 

But God comes from Sinai, where he has communed face to 
face with Moses amid the thick darkness, and leads the chosen 
race to the borders of their promised land. Here he sends anew 
his Holy Spirit upon Moses, that he may sing the mercies with 
the judgments of God upon them, and prepare to die as becomes 
the head of a state destined to long renown, and at length to 
give place unto another when Shiloh shall come, and gather to 
himself all nations. And when the sons of Israel are come to 
the banks of Jordan, there again the same filial Godhead sits 
above the face of the waters, that they may part before the 
steps of his priests and the ark of his covenant ; or with drawn 
sword stands visibly nigh the walls of Jericho; those devoted 
walls that shall so soon be broken down without hands. 

But there is almost no end if we will proceed to enumerate 
the Theophanies of the Old Testament times, that an apostle 
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declares to have been but so many appearances of the Son of 
God to men before his advent in the flesh ; until at length “ the 
seed of woman ’’ comes heralded by angels, and preserved by 
miracles ; and the perfected church, as “ the pillar and ground 
of the faith,’’ bears upon her front and her sides the whole 
‘‘ mystery of Godliness ”’ in this inscription, ‘“‘ Gop MANIFESTED 
IN THE FLESH, JUSTIFIED IN THE SPIRIT, SEEN OF ANGELS, PREACH- 
ED UNTO THE GENTILES, BELIEVED ON IN THE. WORLD, RECEIVED UP 
INTO GLORY.” 











ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES. OF BOOKS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


1. The Life of John Calvin. Compiled from Authentic Sources, and par- 
ticularly from his yy ame By Tuomas H. Dyger. 12mo. 
pp. 458. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Ts Life of Calvin has an interest and a use beyond its real merits. It 
views him from a new point of observation ; the author, manifestly, had no par- 
tialities to conciliate ; no doctrinal affinities to enlist his sympathies or sway 
his judgment; no appreciation of the times in which the Reformer lived to in- 
fluence the verdict rendered or mitigate the severity of the sentefice. It is 
written, also, with no little ability. Its materials are abundant and well ar- 
ranged ; its style vigorous and pleasing ; and it wears the air of philosophical 
impartiality and great candor. And those who hate Calvinism, will pronounce 
it unanswerable in its conclusions. And yet, in our judgment, it is about as 
unfair, uncandid, and one-sided a life of Calvin, as could well be written by 
one not openly hostile to him. A little examination shows that Mr. Dyer is 
bent on making out a case. Beneath the surface of these calm, philosophic 
pages, there is a strong under-current of prejudice, if not of secret hostility, 

pably manifest. In spite of himself, the author’s personal views and feel- 
ings color many of the most important facts which he has woven into his nar- 
rative. He seeks throughout to make as dark a history as the facts can pos- 
sibly be tortured to sanction. For instance, in every case of doubt, where the 
authorities conflict, instead of giving Calvin the advantage of it, and putting 
the most favorable construction which is reasonably admissible (which not 
only a manly, Christian charity demands, but pure right itself), he puts the if 
worst construction possible upon his conduct. (See pp. 33, 109, 127, 158, 185, «a 
and his account of the trial and burning of Servetus, as specimens.) There 
is neither fairness nor justice in such a course. No man’s reputation is safe 
if such principles prevail. They would disgrace any law court. 

He gives a long and laborious history of the case of Servetus, and spares no 
pains to throw the main part of the blame of his death upon Calvin. And 
this part of his work is specially unfair and unsatisfactory. He does not-in 
the least appreciate Calvin’s position in Geneva at the time, nor the polit- tg 
ical aspect of the question; he takes no notice of an important fact which ra 
M. Rilliet, thongh by no means sympathizing with Calvin’s theology, has ee, 
brought to light, or at least shown in its important bearings, viz.: “ That the 
heresy of Servetus had assumed, in the eyes of the Council of Geneva, the two- 
fold character of blasphemy and sedition ;” that with the council it was no longer 
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a question of dogmatic theology, but of the gravest political moment also ; that 
the position of Servetus,if he were set at liberty, and permitted to combine with 
the Libertines, who, for their own purposes, had exchanged signals with him 
during his trial, and oe him their counsel and assistance, was such as to 
insure, in all probability, the overthrow of the Reformation, and revolutionize 
the Republic.' He holds Calvin mainly responsible for the death of the arch- 
heretic ; represents him as actuated by personal and malignant hostility ; 

him as the means of his povtows arrest at Vienne, and as cherishing 
for “ seven years the purpose of putting him to death;” slurs over the un- 
questioned fact that Calvin exerted himself to mitigate the sentence ; and does 
not hesitate to question the Reformer’s own calm and solemn averment in the 


case. 
Henry’s and Beza’s life of the great Reformer may be too partial and eulo- 
stic, and Rilliet’s ej napa but Dyer’s, in spite of its pretensions, is too un- 
ir and prejudiced to be worthy of confidence, and can never be received with 
favor by those who revere the memory of John Calvin. 


2. The History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of 
the Continent, to the Organization of Government under the Federal 
Constitution. By Ricnarv Hupreru. In three volumes. Vol. III. 
8vo. pp. 592. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


The first two volumes of this elaborate and voluminous work cover the pe- 
riod of our colonial history, and were noticed by us in the Biblical Repository 
for Oct., 1849. The third and last volume is occupied with our revolutionary 

iod, and brings the history down to the time of the adoption of the Federal 
stitution. It contains, also, a long list of Authorities consulted, and a 
complete Analytical Index. 

e see no reason to change the opinion we have already expressed of the 
merits of this History. We doubt not it will come in time to be considered 
as the s‘andard history of our colonial and revolutionary existence. For mi- 
nuteness and fullness of detail, for accuracy of statement and general impar- 
tiality, for convenience of arrangement and typographical appearance, it has 
not its equal. It is all history ; there is no fancy or romance about it; no phi- 
losophy in it; no rhetorical display: it is a clear, straightforward, impartial, 
concise record of the facts which constitute the early history of our nation. It 
is a work, not to captivate, but to instruct; not to read for entertainment, but 
to have at hand for constant reference. No library can be perfect without it. 
We congratulate the author and the publishers on the completion of 60 valuable 
2 history. 


3. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D- 
LL.D. By his Son-in-law, the Rev. Wmutam Hanna, LL.D. In 
three volumes. Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 514. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1850. 


This volume embraces the period of Chalmers’ growth, and of his prepara- 
tion for the conspicuous and extended sphere which he afterward filled. His 
early life—his college course—his settlement and ministry at Kilmany—his 
bold conflict with the professors at St. Andrew’s—bis devotion to mathematical 
studies—his aversion to the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel—his remarkable 
conversion—his marriage—his early publications—and his farewell of his rural 
charge, and peaceful retreat, where twelve years of his life were spent, for the 
Tron Church of Glasgow,—are here narrated, vividly and most faithfully, and 
mainly in Chalmers’ own language. Dr. Hanna has certainly executed the 
delicate task, thus far, with a taste and judgment deserving all praise. 

We need not say that this is no ordinary memoir in point of interest. It 

1 See a very lucid and able article on Calvin and Servetus, in the British Quarterly, 
London, for May, 1849, in which this vexed question is calmiy and impartially di , 
and a very different conclusion arrived at as to Calvin’s share in the guilt. 
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ives us Chalmers as he was in his training—in his early ambition and strug- 
gles—in his ministry, without an experimental knowledge of Christ—in private 
and in social life—and as he was after his change ; the portrait is a striking 
one, and rigidly faithful. Many of his admirers will wish that certain portions 
had been left out—that his early faults and errors (and they were many and 
) had been concealed or glossed over—but we are glad that the whole 
story has been told. The contrast which the memorable change of 1810 pro- 
duced is the greater for it.. The rival mathematical lecturer of St. Andrew’s, 
the ease-taking literary pastor of Kilmany, and the ambitious aspirant after lit- 
erary honor and preferment, has little in common, in a spiritual point of view, 
with the incessant and spiritually powerful preacher of Glasgow, and the lumin- 
ous and transcendently able professor of Theology. We earnestly commend these 
memoirs to the attention of all, and especially to the study of the younger por- 
tion of the ministry ; and we doubt not that the work will have a more exten- 
sive sale than any similar work which has appeared in this generation. 


4, Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. IX. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


This will be regarded as, in some respects, the most valuable of this great 
man’s productions ; it is a worthy companion of his “ Institutes of Theology.” 
It contains two introductory lectures on the use of text-books in theological edu- 
cation, and advice to students on the conduct and prosecution of their studies ; 
seventeen on Butler’s Analogy, of whom he remarks in the preface to his 
Bridgewater Treatise, “I have derived greater aid from the views and reason- 
ings of Bishop Butler, than I have been able to find besides in the whole range 
of our existent authorship ;” ten on Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, of which 
he says, “ On the whole, however, it is the best text-book I know of for a theo- 
logical class on the subject of the Christian Evidences ;” forty-nine on HilPs 
Lectures in Divinity ; and four Addresses delivered as principal of the new Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, at the opening of the classes, in 1843, '44,°45 and 46. These 
lectures are mostly very brief—mere notes or fragments of thought on the topics 
chosen ; still, they are valuable, many of them peculiarly so—as furnishing Dr. 
Chalmers’ most deliberate and matured opinions, convictions, and reasonings on 
a great variety of subjects, connected chiefly with the evidences of natural and 
revealed religion. His lectures on Butler’s Analogy are especially good: they 
are discriminating, abound with just and able criticisms on its defects, and make 
a happy use of the analogical argument therein indicated, to the establishment 
and elucidation of the truths of religion. 


5. The Annals of the English Bible. By CrristopHer ANDERSON. 
Abridged and continued by Sawvet Irenavus Prive, Secretary of the 
American Bible Society. 8vo. 549 pp. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1849. 


It is a little surprising that no work in this line has appeared till this late day. 

It was an unoccupied and inviting field; the author has gathered a great mass of 
materials, many of them rich and valuable, and woven them into a connected 
history of the English Bible, from the earliest translation to the present time. 
It embraces a rapid survey of the state of the world preceding the printing of the 
Scriptures in the English tongue—a brief notice of Wickliffe’s version and its 
effects—a full history of the noble and martyred T'yndale’s translation, its vari- 
ous editions, its introduction into England and other European countries, and 
persecutions of the civil and ecclesiastical powers, etc., connected with it— 

an account of Coverdale’s version and its temporary success—a history of Cran- 
mer’s Bible and its reception—and a fall history of our present version, from the 
time of James downward, and of the circulation of the Scriptures in England, 
Scotland, America, and wherever the English language is spoken—embracing 
the modern glorious movement to give universal circulation to the sacred volume. 
The Providential history of the Bible as here given, is certainly a very mark- 
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edand instructive one. How many noble men, of blessed memory, have toiled 
and bied to give us the Scriptures in our mother tongue! How many kings 
and dignitaries, from the Pope downward, have warred against the effort to fur- 
nish the Bible to the common people; and yet how God has baffled and over- 
ruled their opposition, so that his Word might grow and multiply! How many 
benighted sinners have read and loved the English Bible; and how many more 
will, in coming ages of the world! What has the English Bible done for Eng- 
land and America! 

Mr. Prime has not only abridged the original English work, but added a sum- 
mary of what has been done in this country for the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


6. The Memoirs of the late Hannah L. Murray. By Garpiner 
Serine, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 8vo. 
pp. 312. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1849. 


Whoever takes up this volume will read it through, and wish there were more 
such memoirs. Miss Murray was a woman in every way superior. Blessed 
with wealth, of a pecaliarly happy natural disposition, possessing high intel- 
lectual endowments, a highly cultivated taste, great versatility of genius, and 
most attractive social qualities—a poet of no mean power—* the admiration of 
many a circle of fashion and splendor,’—a meek, humble-minded, consistent, 
active Christian—an energetic, all-contriving and eminently useful leader in 
every benevolent enterprise—the loved of all and the enemy of none,—we are 
not surprised at the language of her biographer and long-loved pastor,—* her 
life, her unobtrusive pe her Christian sympathy, were among his greatest 
joys; her death was among his greatest griefs.” Such a character deserved so 
beautiful a tribute. May thousands read it, to aspire after her loveliness and 
worth, and to copy her bright example— 

“ The cross my all, 
My theme, my inspiration, and my crown.” 


1. Expository Lectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians. By the Rev. 
Rosert J. M‘Guee. 8vo. pp. 640. New York: Carter & Bro- 
thers. 1849. 


We are glad to see this English work reproduced here, and in so attractive 
a form. Itisarich and instructive exposition of one of the most comprehensive 
epistles of the New Testament. It is not designed or offered as a formal com- 
mentary on Ephesians, but rather asa plain, unadorned, familiar, and practical 
exposition of it. The author adheres with the closest simplicity to the letter of 
the text, and seeks to develop its true meaning, and give it a wise and faithful 
application. It embraces fifty-two lectures, each founded upon one or more 
verses of the text. They are eminently Scriptural in their character; are 
oe able and always sound; are pervaded with the spirit of piety and 

hristian love ; and are often searching in their analysis and powerful in their 
appeals. Itis an admirable book for the preacher to read and study, and equally 
for the private Christian. The Carters deserve the thanks and patronage of the 
Christian community for bringing out so many good books. All their publica- 
tions are superior, safe, and worthy of a place in the library of every minister, 
and every Christian. 


8. Elements of Natural Philosophy ; designed asa Text-book for Acad- 
emies, High Schools, and Colleges. By Atoxzo Gray, A.M., Pro- 
ng in Brooklyn Female Academy. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1850. 


The author has had much experience in teaching, and therefore knows the 
kind of text-book needed on this subject. This book is the fruit of mature ex- 
rience, and careful and thorough preparation. It is designed as a medium 
sores the larger works and those generally used in our academies and col- 
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leges. The main features of the work are—the addition of much valuable 

science not found in ordinary text-books, an analysis of each section in the form 

of propositions, the introduction of examples in the form of problems to render 
each principle familiar, and each branch of the subject is very fully illustrated 
by diagrams and representations of the apparatus for experimental illustration. 

It is remarkably clear and concise in its arrangement and execution, and is al- 

ne the best text-book on natural philosophy we know of for our primary 
schools. 

9. The Provincial Letters of Blaisle Pascal. A new translation, with 
Historical Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. Tuomas M‘Criz, 
Edinburgh. 12mo. pp. 392. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1849. 


Bayle commences his life of Pascal by declaring him to be “ one of the sub- 
limest geniuses that ever lived.” ‘The character and fame of the Provincials 
would seem to make good his declaration. The work has justly acquired a 
world-wide reputation ; and nothing ever yet produced on the prolific subject 
of the Papal controversy, begins to equal it in point of logical acuteness, keen 
satire, subtle analysis, deadly thrusts, and irresistible effect. No man, even at 
this day, can read these Letters and wonder at the prodigious effeet which they 
produced at their first appearance, in unmasking the real principles and char- 
acter of the Jesuits, and overwhelming them with chagrin and defeat. Their 
extensive circulation, now that this wonderful order is again restored, and is 
rising into power throughout the Catholic world, and making headway in this 
country even, is loudly called for. It is the best weapon with which we can 
arm ourselves for their defeat and final overthrow. e are glad to see so good 
an English translation of the work, and hope it will speedily find its way into 
tens of thousands of families, which it would do, if the mass of our people knew 
its merits, and the designs of the Jesuits upon our liberties, and upon all that is 
dear to the Protestant and the Paritan. 


10. The Young Man’s Closet Library. By Rev. Roperr Parr, of 
Maberly Chapel. With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. Avsert 
Baryes. Third edition. 12mo. pp. 347. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1849. 

The writings of Mr. Philip are among the very best of the kind which 
exist, and they have been received with special marks of favor by the religious 
community in Great Britain and inthis country. His writings are full of strong, 
manly, original thought. His style is clear, concise, pointed, nervous. The 
extensive circulation of such works speaks well for the rising generation, and 
is highly auspicious to the cause of pure and devoted piety. 

The arrangement of the author’s thoughts is striking: we have “Manly 
Piety in its Principles, Manly Piety in its Spirit, and Manly Piety in its Realiza- 
tion.” And under each of these divisions the subject-matter appropriate to it 
is strikingly arranged, and most happily and ably treated. 


11. History of the Puritans in England and the Pilgrim Fathers. 12mo. 
p. 508. London: Thomas Nelson. New York: Robert Carter & 
rothers. 

The History of the Puritans is by Professor Stowell, of Rotherham College 
and that of the Pilgrim Fathers by D. Wilson, author of Cromwell and the Pro- 
tectorate, both of which are here given in one large and neat volume. The 
former “ is designed to compress within narrow limits the story of the _— 
Puritans, by weaving into the tissue of the general narrative some biographical 
details respecting the men who bore that name.” The ree embraces all the 
leading Puritans ; it is authentic, and generally impartial. He seeks not to ex- 

rate their virtues, or load them with excessive praise, and make them out 
heroes, but simply to do justice to their memory. It is a good service that he 
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has done, and he has done it well. The book embodies a vast amount of his- 
torical knowledge respecting some of the most remarkable men the world has 
known. This history occupies about two-thirds of the volume. 

We cannot say much of the history of the Pilgrim Fathers, excepting that 
it profoundly appreciates their character and services. It is altogether inferior 
to many of our own—little more, indeed, than a hasty and popular narrative. It 
adds nothing to the value of the book to the American reader, though doubtless 
it does to the trans-Atlantic. 


12. A Memoir of Lady Colquhoun. By James Hamuron,D.D. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1850. 


This is one of the most interesting and edifying memoirs we have read in 
many a day. It is refreshing to the soul, and elevating to the mind, to come in 
contact with the spirit, life, and thoughts of one so intellectually superior, so 
eminent for piety of the most happy and inviting stamp, and so active and 

nerous in benevolent labors for the souls of men. Lady Colquhoun was a 
Scottish lady of rank and rare accomplishments, who long adorned the Christian 
profession in the most brilliant circles, preserving her integrity, her simplicity of 
character, her love and devotion to Christ, and growing in grace amidst all the 
temptations and hinderances of high life. She presents a noble specimen of 
womanly character, and a beautiful exemplification of the Christian religion. 
Dr. Hamilton has performed the delicate service exacted of him with admi- 
rable taste and judgment. May the beautiful narrative which he has given us be 
blessed to the reproduction of many characters equally pure and lovely. 


13. Memoirs of David Hale, with Selections from his Miscellaneous 
Writings. By Joszru P. Taompson. New York and London: John 
Wiley. 1850. 


Davin Hate was no ordinary man. His labors in connection with the 
Journal of Commerce were abundant and eminently useful. His influence in 
this sphere was wide-spread and beneficial. His pure example, straightforward 
course, and lofty principles of aim and action, administer a wholesome rebuke 
to the spirit and maxims too prevalent in the commercial world, and ought to be 
well weighed by —- man who would build up for himself an enduring pros- 
perity. As the able Editor of a leading commercial r, governing his life 
and course by the principles of a stern and unyielding Christian integrity, we 
revere and honor hismemory. In this sphere, he belongs to no party or sect, in 
church or state, but to the great brotherhood of man and of Christians, battling 
manfully for all that is holy in principle and pure in life. 

Viewed ecclesiastically, however, Mr. Hale must be judged by another stand- 
ard; and very different opinions will be formed, even among good men, in re- 

to the wisdom of his course, and the fruits of his beneficence and labor. 
one will deny his right to the free and full exercise of his own opinons and 
preferences as to church polity ; but many think, and not without reason, that he 
went farther than Christian charity and expediency justify, in magnifying the 
differences between Congregationalism and Presbyterianism, and in efforts to 
in over individuals and churches to his way of thinking on this subject. 
reatly do we deprecate the work of disturbing the friendly and mutually bene- 
ficial relations which have so long bound these sister churches together, and we 
would not have a hand in it for all the mines of California. 

And this is our only objection to the labors of his estimable biographer. His 
sympathy with this aspect of Mr. Hale’s character, we think is a little too de- 
cided and apparent. e see the wish betrayed in more ways than one to use 
the occasion to subserve and advance other ends than the simple one which the 
biography of such a man ought to seek. We say this in all kindness, and on 
other grounds than our personal Presbyterian views. It robs this memoir of 
very much of its power to do . It confines its influence to a very narrow 
sphere. It will make thousands of ministers and churches distrust it, as adapted 
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to engender strife. Itdoes not hold up Davin Hatz, in this respect, in his own 
j comprehensive, and catholic elements of character, for the study 
profit of the present and coming ages, but narrows him down into a sect- 

ary, and takes away all that is immortal in his name and writings. 


14. The History of William the Conqueror. By Jacos Aszorr. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

Another still of Abbott’s popular and useful histories. It is similar in char- 
acter, and equal in interest to the previous numbers of the series. He gives 
anything but a favorable character, on the whole, to the great Norman 
Conqueror. 

15. Dark Scenes of History. G.P.R. James, Esq. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 1850. 


This is really a book to interest and instruct, sent forth without a preface or 
even a table of contents. It is a series of historical sketches, the principal of 
which are—The last days of the Templars, Perkin Warbeck, the Albigenses, 
the Conspiracy of Cueva, Wallenstein, and Herod the Great. They are truly 
dark harrowing tales; yet the author has adhered strictly to the facts of 
Netory. We see nothing in the book to censure, but much to commend. The 
sketch of the Albigenses is specially attractive and valuable. 


16. Memoir of the Life of Rev. James Milnor, D.D., late Rector of St. 
George’s Church, New York, abridged by the Author, Rev. Dr. 
Stone. American Tract Society. pp. 649. 12mo. 


We are informed that five thousand copies of the elegant octavo edition of 
this work heve been already sold, and we doubt not, in its present form, it will 
be issued by tens of thousands. Certain , referring to Dr. Milnor’s 
political ecclesiastical relations, and other portions which were justly ob- 
noxious to many in non-Episcopal communions, are omitted ; but all the promi- 
nent facts remain ; all that could interest, edify, and bless the church at large. 
Few memoirs are more charming than these; few will be more extensively 
read. They will find their way into thousands of circles in which Christ is 
little known or honored—in which the memoirs of holy living and pious labors 
seldom find their way, and exhibit religion there to the ignorant and unbelieving 
in a winning and impressive manner. 


17. The Apocalypse Interpreted in the Light of “ The Day of the Lord.” 
By Rev. James Kety, Author of Lectures on Prophecy, &c. Vol. I. 
London: James Nisbet & Co, 1849. 


“ The day of the Lord” in Rev. 1: 10, according to this author, denotes not 
the weekly recurring season for Christian worship, but refers “ to the 
crisis of the world yet future ;” in other words, to the personal reign of Christ 
on the earth. And the whole of Revelation is interpreted in the light of this 
single thought. ‘Thus, John’s vision of the seven churches of Asia are not “ to 
be contemplated historically, and as relating to churches constituted after the 
present Gentile pattern. Strict interpretation, I repeat, requires us to treat 
them ically, and in reference to Jewish gatherings;” i. e., the seven 
churches of Asia are still among the things that are /o be ; they were not livi 
churches, which the seer of Patmos addressed, made up of Gentile converts, a! 
founded after the apostolic pattern; they existed only in prophecy, and the pro- 
phecy relates to converted Jews under the personal reign of Christ! This, too, 
from a literalist! And this fanciful, far-fetched, unnatural interpretation made 
the chief foundation of this entire work on the Apocalypse ! @ superstruc- 
ture built upon such a foundation we believe to be a work of folly, and utterly 
worthless, however ingenious and imposing. And yet there are many good things 
in the book. The author is a scholar and a Christian minister of no mean 

te. The book is in the form of an exposition or commentary, and the first 
volume embraces the first seven chapters of the Apocalypse. 
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18. The Second Advent ; or, What do the Scriptures teach respect- 
ing the Second Coming of Christ, the End of the World, the Resur- 
rection of the Dead, and the General Judgment? By Auruxrvs Cros- 
By. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1850. 


Professor Crosby’s defection from the truth was known some months since. 
This book is put forth specially to vindicate his new views. But it cannot fail 
to disappoint his friends, and certainly will not convince any who consider him 
essentially unsound in the faith. We admire the style, the spirit, the logical 
arrangement of his book; but in argument, as to the point at issue, he totally 
and singularly fails. Several of his six propositions are believed by all Chris- 
tians; we have no dispute with him here. The whole argument turns on a 
single point: Are the Scriptures which declare the Second Coming of Christ, 
the End of the World, the Resurrection of the Dead, and the General Judg- 
ment, to be explained in a FIGURATIVE or a LITERAL sense? These items are 
embraced in the 5th and 6th propositions. Prof. Crosby says they are to be ex- 
eg in a figurative or ares sense, and “ must have already taken place.” 

ut he gives us not even the form of an argument to support such an opinion— 
an opinion, too, which sweeps away at a dash the profoundest realities of Chris- 
tian revelation, and runs counter to the received opinions of the entire Chris- 
tian world: will you believe it, reader, not even an at/empt at an argument— 
not so much as one text of Scripture, when the argument professes to be from 
the Scriptures alone! What does it mean? Really we are at a loss to know. 
The book is certainly harmless. Universalists, if they are wise, will not be over- 
anxious to circulate it. 


19. A Copious and Critical English-Latin Lexicon. Founded on 
the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges, by 
the Rev. J. E. Riddle and Thomas Kerchever Arnold.  evised, 
and containiny a Dictionary of Proper Names. By Cuar.zs An- 
THON, LL.D. Harper & Brothers. pp. 754. 8vo. 1850. 

The facility which the access to a work of such completeness and accuracy 


as this affords, we trust will promote the use of translations from English into 
Latin, as a part of educational discipline. It has been greatly neglected in our 
schools, partly for reasons which this volume will remove—the want of ade- 
quate lexical helps, and rauch to the pupil’s disadvantage. There is no method 
by which a radical knowledge of the structure, idioms, and philosophy of a 
language can be more rapidly and accurately acquired ; and it appears to us as 
one of the encouraging aspects of our educatiunal history, that with the best 
teachers, and in the highest grade of preparatory schools, this important feature 
begins to be more highly prized. The world of teachers and learners are un- 
der great obligations to the Harpers for an edition so beautiful and so accurate 
a : work that will make the business of translating not only possible, but agree- 

e. 

The work itself is one of masterly scholarship and skill. In presenting the 
Latin equivalents, it traces the historical development and changes which these 
words have undergone, and puts the student in possession of the nicest shades 
of meaning, and gives him at the same time the history of the word through all 
the different eras of Latin authorship. In addition to this, the editors have 
carefully detected and presented the peculiarities and usus loquendi of all the 

rincipal authors, and so classified them that the true use of a word, in its re- 
ations, can be ascertained. The labor and the comprehensive scholarship 
which such an examination of the whole range of Latin literature must involve, 
can be readily imagined. It is very safe to say that a more creditable speci- 
men of lexicography—as great as have been the improvements made of late 
years in this department of study—has not yet been presented to the world, and 
the skill and beauty of the typography are especially to be admired. The va- 
Tious divisions and distinctions which the authors desired to introduce, are des- 
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ignated by such typographical indications, that the eye meets them at once and 
without = Consummate accuracy has whe g been apparently attained, 
as wellas a truly elegant execution. 

Prof. Anthon has superintended the issue of the work—a pledge of its schol- 
arly accuracy—and has added a dictionary of Proper Names, derived from the 
best sources, and completing the idea of the learned English editors. 


20. John Howard and the Prison- World of Europe. From Original 
and Authentic Documents. By Herwortu Dixon. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by R. W. Dickinson, D.D.- 12mo. pp. 501. New 
York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 1850. 


Howard has had several biographers, not one of which can be said to have 
executed the task satisfactorily. Aiken had no sympathy with the religious 
tof his character. Brown, though abundant and judicious in his mate- 
rials, is exceedingly dull. Taylor is insipid and intolerable; and Mr. Dixon, 
whose work is before us, is singularly faulty. He has none of the simplicity 
and modesty of the grand and simple character which he portrays. He is 
wholly unqualified for such a task. He has a false idea of a biographer’s 
duty ; he has no correct taste, and no discrimination ; he strains every point, and 
over-colors the picture ; his personal vanity and conceit are boundless ; his style 
stilted, and often sickening. The Preface is too bad to criticise. Nor has he 
added anything to the common stock of materials, though he professes to write 
from original documents. Howard needs still a biographer. And yet the com- 
manding interest of the subject will make this a popular book. Dr. Dickinson’s 
Introduction is judicious and valuable. A recent number of “ Blackwood” 
contains an able article on Howard, in which Mr. Dixon’s work is severely 
criticised. 
21. The Complaint ; or Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Im- 
mortality. By Epwarp Youne, LL.D. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. 1850. 


It were superfluous to say a word in praise of Young’s Night Thoughts. No 
one is a stranger to their fame, and few persons of any literary taste or preten- 
sion have not read and admired the immortal production. It is only necessary 
to say that the Carters have issued an elegant, and by far the most finished edi- 
tion of Young that we remember to have seen, and offer it at a very reasonable 
price. 

22. Sketches of Minnesota, the New my 9 of the West. With 

a Map. By E. S. Szymour. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

1850. 


A readable book, and what is better, full of information relative to this new 
Territory, which has sprung up like a mushroom of the night. The author gives 
a very graphic and intelligent description of its natural features and resources, 
and the Pp of its settlement to the beginning of the present year, together 
with the history of the early discoveries connected with that immense region. 
The book is an admirable guide to any who may wish to emigrate, end is accom- 
panied by an accurate and useful map. 


23. The Kingdom of God: A Discourse preached before the Synod 
of New Jersey, Oct., 1849. By C. K. Impriz, Pastor of the 
Prebyterian Church, Rahwao, N. J. New York: Franklin 
Knight. 1850. 

Mr. Imbrie is a millenarian, and maintains these views in this little book. 
We agree with the worthy author, that to “those who have studied the point, 
the discourse will offer nothing new.” He first states some points on which 
we are all agreed ; next, some points on which we are at issue ; and finally, on 





